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THE RIGHT TO BE SILENT 


George P. Rice 


N September 22, 1692, the de- 
QO fendant Giles Corey elected to re- 
main mute, rather than give testimony 
in his trial for witchcraft in mossy 
Salem, was found guilty, and executed 
for his contumacy. “He was the first in 
New-England, that was ever prest to 
death.” Besides providing a notable 
exception to the rule that “silence is 
golden,” Corey’s was a case of first im- 
pression in America wherein the right of 
a party to remain silent was raised. 
Obviously, in 1692 there was no such 
right, but the existence of the Fifth 
Amendment is that one did 
develop. Hundreds of extant cases prove 
it was widely relied upon until the 
legislative restrictions of 1954. 


evidence 


Indeed, by 1953 it was reported that 
in the course of the year 317 persons, 
subpoenaed — by 
committees to testify on matters relating 


special Congressional 


to national security, relied successfully 


upon the self-incrimination clause of 


Mr. Rice is Professor of Speech, Butler Univer- 
sity, and a Member of the Indiana Bar. He i: 
author of The Public Speaking of Queen Eliza- 
beth (7957) and Law for the Public Speaker 
(1958). 

1George L. Burr, Narrative of the 
craft Cases (New York, 1914), p. 367. 


Witch- 


the Fifth Amendment and were covered 
by a cloak of immunity protecting their 
right to remain silent.? This state of 
affairs was held injurious to national 
security, and Congress responded with 
the Immunity Act of 1954 in order to 
restrict the circumstances in which a 
party could remain silent under legal 
protection. A principal, though not sole, 
reason for the passage of the Act was 
the intent to forge a new weapon 
against the threats of Communism to 
internal security. 

The basic aim of the courts in funda- 
mental liberties cases has always been to 
balance the individual freedom asserted 
against the public interest deemed to be 
involved. It is at least possible that, in 
the effort to protect the Republic, some 
legislation already passed has created an 
imbalance in favor of government and 
against the individual. Since the right to 
silence may be either general or specific, 
it has a wide application to speakers, 
auditors, and litigants. It follows that a 
review of the current status of that right 
has some merit since its exercise may 
upon occasion be equal in importance 
to that of free legal speech.* 


2 New York Times, August g, 1954, p. 4E. 
SLeonard Levy, Legacy of Suppression 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1960), Chaps. I and V. 
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The principle that no man can be 
compelled to be a witness against him- 
self is unique to Anglo-American law. 
Its genesis is found in the struggle be- 
tween privilege and prerogative in 
Stuart England. One may in fact say 
that in the repeal of the odious Star 
Chamber lay the of certain 
specific rights to silence, e.g., protection 
Before the 


origins 
against self-incrimination. 
start of the eighteenth century the Eng- 
lish had established the principle that 
no incriminatory testimony could be 
had from a defendant without his con- 
sent. The doctrine then made its way to 
the United States, primarily as a rule of 
evidence, rather than a matter of general 
right under due constitutional process.‘ 


In searching for the ultimate sources 
of basic legal rights in a democratic 
society, one is struck by their positive 
and negative aspects. For example, one 
has the right to vote, but no law compels 
him to exercise that right. The position® 
taken in this paper is that speech is the 
positive and silence the negative aspect 
of a fundamental human right. Puffen- 
dorf held® that the origin of the right to 
free speech (and its corollary, the right 
to be silent) lay in natural law, rein- 
forced by positive legal enactments. The 
theory of natural law further supposes 
that certain eternal rights belong to all 
men by virtue of their natural capacities 
as members of society.” These basic rights 
include life, liberty, and privacy. It is 
held, too, that the power in the people 
is sovereign and that rights not delegated 


4 Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U. S. 78 (1908). 

5 For a comparative study, see Frede Cast- 
berg, Freedom of Speech in the West (Oslo, 
1960). See also Thomas Emerson and David 
Haber, Political and Civil Rights in the United 
States (Buffalo, 1952) and Zachariah Chafee, 
Jr., Free Speech in the United States (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1948) for specific sections dealing 
with the right to be silent 

6Samuel Puffendorf, 


The Law of Nature 


and Nations (London, 1717), Chaps. I, V, VI. 
7U. S. Constitution, Preamble. 
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remain in the people, or in the states. 

“Natural rights” distinguished 
from “political rights,” such as to vote 
or to hold office, and from “civil rights,” 


are 


such as to marry or to make a contract. 
The natural rights theory has other im- 
portant postulates: that men have a 
right to govern themselves democratic. 
ally; that the fundamental nature of 
man is good, rather than evil; that truth 
has an inherent power to prevail over 
error in a fair contest for public sup- 
port; and that liberty of speech and its 
related freedoms are essential to the ex- 
istence of the democratic process in a 
free society. However, the fundamental 
American social contracts give no ex- 
press recognition to a general right to 
be silent. Save for the specific application 
set down in the Fifth Amendment, 
neither federal nor state guarantees have 
been defined in clear and narrow lan- 
guage. 

The lack of positive pronouncement 
on a right so substantial as that of 
silence makes it necessary to utilize the 
resources of inference on constitutional, 
statutory, evidentiary, and case law, in 
order to determine what they spell out 
on the subject. This process yields a 
further dividend in terms of classification 
of case laid for varying 
factual situations involving the right to 


law down 
silence. 

The federal Constitution is the proper 
starting point in this quest. The First 
Amendment says: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exer 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redres 
of grievances.” Here is no specific guar 
antee of the right to silence. But one maj 


8IX Amendment. 
9See John Milton, Areopagitica 


1644). 


(London 
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THE RIGHT TO BE SILENT $5! 


argue with logic that the phrase “abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech” includes the 
right to be silent, since speech is the 
positive and silence the negative of the 
right actually named. It might even be 
that the Founding Fathers took the right 
to silence so much for granted as to 
deem it unnecessary to make specific 
provision for it when drafting the Con- 
stitution. However, with the possible 
exception of the Edward Yellin case,’ 
now before the United States Supreme 
Court on certiorari, the writer knows of 
no litigant who has to date made suc- 
cessful use of the First Amendment in 
asserting his right to silence. Test cases 
are badly needed on implications of the 
First Amendment. 


Now, assuming that silence is the cor- 
relative of speech, social contracts and 
decided cases reveal other facets of the 
nature of the right to silence. Thus, 
liberty to speak is a preferred but not 
an absolute freedom." By analogy, the 
right to silence implicative under the 
First Amendment is also limited by the 
claims of public interest weighed against 
those of the individual. Concerns so 
fundamental as national security and 
the public peace and quiet will take 
precedence over it. 


The Fifth Amendment is rather more 
positive than the First in its contri- 
bution, though severely limited in its 
application to the right to silence. It 
says specifically that no person “, 
shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witress against himself. . 
This is the common and generally known 
proviso relied upon by defendants when 
they refuse to testify on grounds of self- 
incrimination in criminal cases. But it 
is a specific right, limited in scope and 


10United States v. Yellin, US. Law Week, 
XXX (October 10, 1961), 3111. 

11 Feiner v. New York, 340 U. S. 315, at 319 
(1951). See also: American Communications 


Association v. Douds, 339 U. S. 382 (1950). 


application to criminal actions and it is 
personal to the claimant. 


Three other federal constitutional 
sources contribute to the case for an 
implied right to silence which may lie 
in the First Amendment. Of these the 
first is the Ninth Amendment: “The 
enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights should not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people.” A not unreasonable in- 
ference here is that the right to silence 
remained in the people along with other 
rights not specifically named, ready to 
be spelled out by the courts in appropri- 
ate cases. The second support for the 
case for implied right is found in the 
language of the Tenth Amendment: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.” The inference based upon the 
Ninth Amendment seems equally permis- 
sible here. 


The source of final support, and the 
most controversial, lies in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It declares: ‘No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” This 
guarantee, linked to the Ninth and 
Tenth, and all three based upon a broad 
general inference supportable by the 
First, could provide protection of im- 
plied or including 
silence, from state Unfortu- 
nately, the Twining case,’* the first and 
only decision of the Supreme Court 
which has squarely held that the states 
were free, notwithstanding the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments, to extort evi- 
dence from a criminal defendant, stands 
in the way. Cogent reasons why Twining 
is not good law may be found in the 


reserved rights, 


invasion. 


12 Twining v. New Jersey, above. 
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dissent of Mr. Justice Black in Adamson 
v. California.** 

Besides the contributions of the fed- 
eral Constitution, litigants may, as sug- 
gested previously, rely upon certain rules 
of evidence to protect the right to 
silence.* These include the personal 
privileges common to fiduciary relations, 
such as husband and wife, doctor and 
patient, lawyer and client, and clergy- 
man and parishioner. 


2. 

Do existing principles and cases in- 
volving speech and silence permit classi- 
fication? If so, what do they reveal of 
the present legal status of silence and 
the extent to which it may be lawfully 
enjoyed or denied? 

A survey of the cases suggests at 
least three categories of fact situations 
in which the right to silence has been 
litigated with interesting results for pub- 
lic speakers.** They include: (a) the 
right not to say what one does not 
believe; (b) the right not to say what 
one does believe, that is, the right to 
keep one’s own counsel; and (c) the 
right not to say what one knows. These 
groups are listed in the rising order of 
difficulty in their assertion by in- 
dividuals. The test to determine whether 
or not the right exists is provided by 
Judge Learned Hand, late of the United 
States Circuit Court: whether the gravity 
of the evil, discounted by its improba- 
bility, justifies such invasion of free 
speech (read “right to be silent’) as is 
necessary to avoid the danger.*® 


An example of a case in which the 


13Read the dissent and appendix of Mr. 
Justice Black in Adamson v. California, 332 
U. S. 46 (1947). 

14 John Wigmore, Code of Evidence (Boston, 
1942), Sec. 2325. 

15 Leo Pfeffer, The Liberties of an American 
(Boston, 1956), p. 38. 

16 Dennis v. United States, 


34: U. S. 494 


(1951), citing an opinion of Hand. 
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right not to say what one does not 
believe is West Virginia Board of Edu. 
cation v. Barnette.** Here the issue was 
whether or not the state could expel 
certain children from school for refusal 
to salute the American flag, an act con- 
trary to their religious beliefs. The High 
Court held the social interest in loyalty 
subordinate to the right of the children, 
as members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, to 
refuse to recite a pledge they did not 
believe. The right to be silent in cases 
where facts fit this pattern is well estab- 
lished. 

Less firmly buttressed is the freedom 
not to say what one does believe, an area 
in which religion, art, and science enjoy 
greater liberty than politics. The Taft- 
Hartley Act, for example, requires a 
statement of belief (or non-belief) in 
Communism as a condition precedent of 
officers of labor unions whose members 
desire to benefit by certain advantages 
conferred by the law itself. Section g (h) 
requires a non-Communist affidavit of 
officers on political beliefs. In upholding 
this proviso, the United States Supreme 
Court said: “We think it is clear... 
that the remedy provided by Sec. g (h) 
bears reasonable relation to the evil 
which the statute designed to 
reach.”*® Certain loyalty oaths required 
of members of the teaching profession 
furnish other examples of what is meant 


was 


here. 
Events since the passage of the Im 
munity Act in 1954 indicate that the 


greatest restriction on the right to be 


silent falls upon the third category, the 
right not to say what one knows. The 
ruling case law is expressed in the Ull 


17 West Virginia Board of Education v. Barn 
ette, 319 U. S. 624 (1943). See also: Scopes ¥. 
State, 154 Tenn. 105, 289 S. W. 363 (1927) and 
Minersville School District v. Gobaitis, 310 U. $. 
536 (1940). 

18 American Communications Association \. 
Douds, above. See also: In re Summers, $2% 
U. S. 561 (1945) and Hirabayashi v. United 
States, 320 U. S. 81 (1943). 
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THE RIGHT TO BE SILENT 


mann decision upholding constitutional. 
ity of the statute. But many other and 
more common limitations on the right 
have existed for a long time, such as the 
requirement to divulge personal data 
on financial affairs to Internal Revenue, 
biographical matter for motor vehicle 
licenses and registrations, and the like. 


A detailed examination of the Im- 
munity Act of 1954 and its application 
to a particular instance reveals the care- 
ful procedural protections erected by 
Congress while at the same time en- 
deavoring to provide an instrument cap- 
able of combatting subversion.’® The 
bill was recommended by the Attorney 
General of the United States as a means 
of coping with the evasive tactics of in- 
dividuals whose testimony was thought 
essential to the national security, but 
who avoided speech by invoking the 
Fifth Amendment. Many of these _per- 
sons were suspected of Communist mem- 
bership or sympathy. 


The Act provided that if the witness 


claimed his constitutional privileges 
against self-incrimination under the 
Fifth Amendment before one of the 


Houses of Congress, the following steps 
taken to break will to 
silence while providing him with im- 


could be his 
munity from federal prosecution: (1) the 
majority of the members present must 
have affirmatively authorized the im- 
munity offered; (2) the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States must have been 
(3) the 
having 


notified of the proceedings; 
United States District Court 
jurisdiction must have directed the wit- 
ness to testify or to produce required 
evidence involved, provided, that an ap- 
plication had been made to the Court 
by a Congressional representative, and, 
provided, that the Attorney General had 


19Public Law 600, 83rd Congress: Ch. 769, 
and ses. Amending 18 U. S. C., Sec. 3486; 68 
Stat. 745. Read Adams v. Maryland, 347 U. S. 
19 (1954). 
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been heard on the matter, and, pro- 
vided, that the Court acted with sound 
discretion. 

Where the proceedings took place be- 
fore a Congressional committee, such as 
the House Un-American Activtites Com- 
mittee, the same steps were mandatory, 
save that a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers of the full committee was required 
instead of a majority of the members 
then present. 


When were before a 
Grand Jury or in court proper, and it 
was thought by the Attorney General 
that the testimony or evidence involved 
the national security, that officer may 
through the United States Attorney in 
charge of the case and with the aid of 
the latter’s on-the-scene judgment re- 
quest the court to instruct the reluctant 


proceedings 


witness to testify or to produce. This 
order by the court costs the witness his 
privilege to decline on the ground of 
self-incrimination when accompanied by 
an offer of an affidavit of immunity. 
Refusal is contempt of court, punish- 
able by fine, jail sentence, or both. 


The trial of the Ullman case intro- 
duced two important elements which 
created among 
lawyers and laymen alike. The first was 
the assertion that “gross infamy” would 
attach to witnesses who refused to testify 
who, testifying, gave 


widespread interest 


under the act, or, 
testimony damaging to their own in- 
terests. It was argued, not without logic, 
that most of these witnesses would be 
Commvunists and that under the Smith 
Act of 1940, the McCarran Act of 1950, 
or relevant portions of Taft-Hartley, a 
serious deterioration of the political and 
economic status of the witness or party 
would follow. He could, for example, 
become unemployable in civil service, in 
defense plants, or he could be refused a 
passport, lose his job, and the like. The 
examples of Alger Hiss and Whittaker 
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Chambers were cited to prove these con- 
tentions.*° The second adverse criticism 
concerned the liability of the enforced 
witness to state prosecution, based upon 
charges reinforced by his own testimony 
given in federal court under affidavit of 
immunity. This appears to be a very 
real hazard. 

The voice of the United States 
Supreme Court was heard to say on 
March 26, 1956, that the 1954 Immunity 
Act was good law as tested in Ullmann 
v. United States.** The majority opinion 
held that the protection afforded UIll- 
mann under the affidavit of immunity 
was sufficiently broad to guard him from 
all reasonable consequences. While the 
suggests that the High Court 
believed Congress could provide im- 
munity from state prosecutions where 
national security was a concern, it quali- 
fied its approval and noted: 


case 


Constitutional abolition of state 


punish crimes in violation of state law presents 


power to 


a more dramatic exercise of Congressional 
power than that we considered in Adams. In 
that case, only the use of the compelled testi- 
mony, not prosecution itself, was prohibited. 

20Francis X. Busch, Guilty or Not Guilty 
(Indianapolis, 1952), p. 197. 

21 Ullmann vy. United States, 350 U. S. 422 
(1956). 


But it cannot be contested that Congress has 
ee 
have already, in the name of the Commerc 


power to provide for national defense 


Clause, upheld a similar restriction on_ stat 
Walker, 161 U. § 
819, and we can 


court jurisdiction, Brown v. 
at pages 650-651, 50 L. Ed. 
find no distinction between the reach of Con. 
gressional power with respect to commerce and 
its power with respect to national security.22 


9 


ow 

The present status of free legal speech 
contrasts sharply with that of the right 
to silence. Much litigation has come be. 
fore the courts on issues of speech and 
assembly. The result is that rights and 
duties of speakers have been clarified in 
a wide variety of circumstances. On the 
other hand, legal aspects of the right to 
silence are largely unexplored. There is 
compelling need to develop a_ sound 
theoretical approach based upon exist- 
ing social contracts, and to support it by 
a series of proper test cases to the end 
that the various aspects of the right to 
silence be clearly and narrowly estab- 
lished. These steps, and these alone, can 
provide a solid basis of theory and 
precedent to determine when and how 
the right to silence may be lawfully in 
voked by American citizens. 


22 Tbid. 
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ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS SPEAKS 
FOR THE UNION 


James L. Golden 


between the States, books and mono- 
graphs have rolled from the presses 
describing in graphic detail the heroics 
of the gallant Union and Confederate 
soldiers. Subsequent works depicting the 
pageantry and military strategy of what 
is now viewed as a romantic war will 
also find a ready market. Almost for- 
gotten in this present emphasis on the 
Civil War period is the role played by a 
group of Southern moderates who did 
what they could to prevent the war. Far- 
sighted, courageous, and often eloquent, 
they risked their political careers on the 
altar of unionism at a time when it was 
more popular and expedient to join the 
secessionists. Standing squarely among 
these unionists was Alexander H. Ste- 
phens—a small man with a “giant 
intellect”? and a talent for oratory. 


ie these centennial years of the War 


That Stephens was one of the most 
persuasive orators in the ante-bellum 
South there can be little doubt. When- 
ever he spoke in Congress his colleagues 
on both sides of the House, observed one 
eyewitness, grouped around him, and 
watched “with eagerness every word that 
fell from his lips.’ Hours after Lincoln 


Mr. Golden is Head of the Department of 
Speech and Chairman of the Division of Lan- 
guages, Muskingum College. 

1During the  Lincoln-Douglas debates, 
Douglas urged his listeners at Quincy to “Read 
the speeches of that giant in intellect, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia.” See The Col 
lected Works of Abraham Lincoln, ed. Roy P 
Basler (New Brunswick, 1953), III, 260. 

?P. B. Templeton, “Our Civil War: A Lec 
ture,” Southern Rebellion Pamphlets of 1861 
(Boston, 1861), p. 17. Templeton was a reporter 
assigned to cover the debates in Congress. 


had heard Stephens for the first time, 
he wrote Herndon: “I just take my pen 
to say that Mr. Stephens of Georgia, a 
little, slim, palefaced, consumptive man, 
with a voice like Logan’s has just con- 
cluded the very best speech of an hour’s 
length I ever heard. My old withered 
eyes are full of tears yet.’ 

“Little Alex”—as Stephens was af- 
fectionately called—was a child of the 
South. Like so many of his contemporar- 
ies, he was an apologist for slavery and 
a militant advocate of states’ rights. 
Viewed from this perspective he was, 
therefore, an ideal Vice President of the 
Confederacy. To remember Stephens, 
however, as the eloquent defender of an 
outmoded social system and as a leader 
of a tragic revolution is to miss his 
principal contribution to history. In the 
decade preceding the Civil War, 
Georgia’s talented statesman used his 
rhetorical power to help preserve the 
Union. The nature and effectiveness of 
Stephens’ role as a spokesman for the 
Union is the theme of this essay. 

A few months after Henry Clay pre- 
sented his compromise resolutions to the 
Senate, opposition against the measures 
began to crystallize throughout the 
South. The strong emotional appeals 


8 Lincoln to Herndon, February 2, 1848, 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, 1, 448. Sharing 
Lincoln's enthusiasm for Stephens’ speaking 
ability and political influence, a reporter for 
the National Intelligencer said (November 22, 
1860): “Whatever falls from the lips of this 
distinguished statesman and recognized champ- 
ion of Southern Rights is sure to command the 
respectful audience of his countrymen, and 
will be held to deserve more than ordinary 


consideration.” 
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which the Southern Whigs had used to 
force the North to accept Clay’s reso- 
lutions appeared to backfire. When the 
congressional speeches were published 
in the newspapers, the people, unable to 
see or understand the were 
alarmed. 
journed, therefore, “the lower South was 


strategy, 
Even before Congress ad- 
near the verge of secession.”* To stem 
this tide of sentiment, Stephens—who 
had said little on the compromise dur- 
ing the debates in Congress—hurried 
home and engaged in one of the most 
heated political contests of his career. 


The key state in the early phase of 
the struggle in the South in the fall of 
1850 was Georgia. As early as September 
Robert Barnwell Rhett boasted that the 
heart of Georgia was dead to the value of 
the Union, and confidently predicted 
that “Georgia would lead off; South 
Carolina will go with her.”® That Rhett 
underestimated the influence of Stephens 
and his colleague, Robert Toombs, later 
events clearly show. Stephens, a master 
political tactician, was spearheading the 
unionist movement at home even before 
the final vote was taken on the reso- 
lutions in Congress. He told a Southern 
Rights meeting in Warren County dur- 
ing the first week in September that 
there was no just cause for resistance. If 
Congres:, he argued, votes for the com- 
promise provisions we must remember 
that it has a clear “constitutional right” 
to do so.® 

In November the people of Georgia 
went to the polls to elect delegates to a 
convention to be held in Milledgeville 
on December 11 for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the compromise. Led by Ste- 
phens and Toombs the union delegates 
carried the state by a majority of 30,000. 


4 Ulrich B. Phillips, “The Southern Whigs, 


1834-1854," Turner Essays in American His- 
tory (New York, 1910), p. 225. 
5 National Intelligencer, November 28, 1850. 
6 Ibid., September 14, 1850. 


The disunionists carried but seven of 
fifty-three counties, and these by small 
majorities.” The results of this election 
and the accomplishments of the con- 
vention which followed were to have 
far-reaching effects on the final out. 
come of the greatest slavery crisis since 
1820. 

In committee meetings and on the 
floor of the convention, Stephens and 
his colleagues meticulously worked out 
a plan of action known as the Georgia 
Platform. The first three resolutions of 
forth, in 
terms, Georgia’s intentions to 


this historical document set 
general 
abide by the compromise as a final set- 
tlement of the sectional 
But the fourth and fifth resolutions 


drew a line beyond which the “North 


controversy, 


must not go if the compromise was to be 
The delegates enthu- 
adopted the Platform, and 


maintained.’’8 
siastically 
Georgia had 


thus stopped, at least 


temporarily, the drive toward secession. 

As soon as the convention adjourned 
meeting 
held in Milledgeville for 
the purpose of forming a new political 
party Persuaded that the 
Whigs and Democrats in the audience 


Stephens addressed a mass 


which was 
in Georgia. 


must repudiate old loyalties and fuse 
into one great union party, he urged his 
listeners to “organize upon a_ principle 
as broad as the Constitution . . . and 
as wide as the Republic,” and to con- 
tinue the fight for Southern Rights with- 
in the Union. “Fellow citizens,” he then 
said in closing, “that man who pursues 
a policy that will lead to disunion is a 
disunionist. I care not whether he be a 
Northern fanatic or a Southern im 
practicable. And between me and such, 
there is a great gulf as wide and as deep 


? Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 11 (De 
cember 1850-May 1851), 268. 

8 Richard H. Shryock, Georgia and the 
Union in 1850 (Philadelphia, 1926), pp. $$! 
$32. 
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as that which separated Dives from 
Lazarus.’’® 

Not content to aid the newly formed 
union party with his own speeches, 
Stephens helped other speakers prepare 
their addresses during the heated gub- 
ernatorial contest of 1851. While his frail 
body, plagued with sickness, kept him 
at home during the spring and early sum- 
mer, his brilliant mind was engineer- 
ing campaign strategy for Howell Cobbs, 
the unionist candidate for governor. 
When your opponents ask you questions, 
he told Cobb, “give them short, explicit 
and unequivocal answers” which are 
“pointed not prolix.’”” And when speak- 
ing of the compromise resolutions, he 
added, show that “the settlement is bet- 
ter than fourteen slave states asked. 
Show what Calhoun contended. Show 
what he said about the Mexican laws 
the last day he was in the Senate. Show 
what the Georgia Whigs and Democrats 
asked and show what they got.” As Ste- 
phens concluded his advice he warned 
Cobb to treat secession as an abstract 
right of revolution, and to maintain 
that “no just cause for the exercise of 
such right exists.”*° These suggestions 
Cobb followed well. When the bitter 
campaign was over he had carried 
seventy-four of the ninety-five counties 
in the state and had a popular majority 
of 18,000 votes. 

As Stephens returned to Congress in 
the late fall of 1851 he could take pride 
in the fact that he had struck a decisive 
blow for the Union. Not without cause 
did he now believe that the dangerous 
sectional strife had come to an end. 
With extreme optimism he urged a 
Maryland audience, which had _as- 


®National Intelligencer, January 3, 1851; 
Natchez Weekly Courier, January 22, 1851. 
10Stephens to Howell Cobb, June 23, 1851, 
The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, ed. Ulrich 
B. Phillips, Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, I] (1911), 237-238. 


sembled to commemorate the birthday 
of Washington, to “take new hope for 
the future.” If we remain “ardent in our 
attachment to the Union,” he con- 
fidently asserted, we will begin a rapid 
ascent. “Our forefathers and our fathers 
did much. But they got only slight 
glimpses of what we see around us. . 
Who can tell what wonderful discoveries 
and developments are yet to be attained 
by the present generation, or those who 
shall succeed them.”*# 


The fond hopes for peace and prosper- 
ity which Stephens so eloquently ex- 
pressed in Maryland in February, 18532, 
were all but shattered two years later. 
The House, long accustomed to contro- 
versy, once again was in a blaze of excite- 
ment as it came to grips with a new and 
equally foreboding North-South crisis. 
The issue was the explosive Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill sponsored by Douglas in 
his quest for popular sovereignty. Con- 
vinced that the bill not only would 
protect the rights of the South but pre- 
serve the Union, Stephens—now a 
Democrat—happily stood with Douglas 
and other national leaders. In the com- 
mittee room and on the floor of Con- 
gress he proved to be “the ablest advo- 
cate, both as debater and parliamentary 
manager.”** On the 17th of February, 
1854, he delivered the most effective ad- 
dress which he had presented in Con- 
gress up to that time.'* Amidst applause 
from the gallery he recalled Webster's 
Seventh of March speech. “I was there 
and witnessed the scene; and no one, I 
fancy, who was there can ever forget it.” 
Would you not be wise, he taunted the 
ultras of the North, to follow the pru- 
dence of Webster rather than “the rav- 


11 Henry Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens 
(Philadelphia, 1866), pp. 353-363. 

12 Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (New 
York, 1947), II, 155. 

13 John Savage, Our Living Representative 
Men (Philadelphia, 1860), p. 460. 
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ings of the infidel preacher Theodore 
Parker. . . ?” In a ringing plea for 
moderation Stephens concluded: 


Mr. Chairman, I would today address this 
House, not as partisans—neither as Whigs, or 
Democrats, but as Americans. I do not know 
what you call 
whether as Whig or Democrat, in your political 
vocabulary, nor do I care. Principles should 


me, or how you class me, 


characterize parties, and not names. I call my- 
self a Republican, and I would invoke you, 
one and all, to come up and sustain the great 
republican and American policy, established in 
1850, for the permanent peace, progress, and 
glory of our common country. If any of you 
are convinced of its propriety and correctness, 
but are afraid that your constituents are not 
equally convinced, follow the example of Mr. 
Webster, after his 7th of March speech, when 
the doors of Faneuil Hall were closed against 
him. Meet your constituents, if need be, in 
the open air, and, face to face, tell them they 
are wrong, and you are right. I think, sir, that 
great life, 
appeared to greater advantage in the display 
mark 


man, on no occasion of his ever 


of those moral qualities which those 
entitled to lasting fame, than he did in the 
speech he made in an open barouche before 
the Revere House, in Boston, to 3,000 people 
who had assembled to hear what 
had to give for his course in the Senate. He 
stood as Burke before the people of Bristol, 


reason he 


or as Aristides before the people of Athens, 
when he told them, above all things, to be 
his example—never 


“just.”. Imitate lose 


the consciousness that “Truth is mighty and 
will ultimately prevail.”14 


The combining force of Stephens in 
the House and Douglas in the Senate 
proved too much for the opponents of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill.*° In May the 
bill was passed, thus affirming the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty as the 
law of the land. As “Little Alex’ re- 
flected on his second great success with- 
in four years in helping to solve the 


14 Appendix to Congressional Globe, 
Cong., 1St ses., p. 197. 


33rd 


15In praising Stephens’ role in the debates 
Nevins observes: “He was as much the dashing 
Marmion of the House contest as Douglas had 
been the Boabdil of the Senate” 
cit.). 


(Nevins, loc. 
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slavery crisis, he reaffirmed his devotion 
to nationalism. In June, 1854, he chided 
the editor of the Columbus Enquirer 
for suggesting that a ticket be formed 
comprised of Southern men for presi- 
dent and vice president. ‘““What we want 
is a sound national organization upon 
principles. 
We want no sectional men or sectional 


broad, national-republican 
issues—at least so long as national men 
enough can be found to make a party 
on national issues and principles.” 
During the remaining five years of 
Stephens’ congressional career he held 
firm to the basic tenets of the com- 
promise measures, the Georgia Platform, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. While the 
extremists of the South and the North 
threatened disunion during the Kansas 
crises of 1856 and 1858, and the Oregon 
controversy of 1859, Stephens continued 
to preach a moderate course rooted in 
the Constitution designed to 
strengthen the Union. With these views 
he went to the podium on February 2, 
1859 and delivered a passionate plea 
for justice even “though the heavens 
fall.” Nothwithstanding the fact that 
many of his colleagues from the South 
openly opposed the admission of Oregon 
because such action would inevitably in- 
crease the number of free states, Ste- 
phens was prepared to argue for it. 
Armed with facts which he had ac 
cumulated throughout the years, and 
convinced that “good ends never justify 
wrong means,” he urged his auditors 
to forget their party loyalties and their 
locale. With his eyes upon his Southern 
friends he then “Whenever 
any state comes and asks admission, as 
Oregon does, I am prepared to extend 
to her the hand of welcome, without 
looking into her constitution further 


and 


observed: 


16 Stephens to W. W. Burwell, June 26, 
1854. Phillips, The Correspondence of Robert 
Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell 
Cobb, p. 346. 
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than to see that it is republican in form, 
upon our well-known American models.” 


In the closing moments of his address 
Stephens reminisced about the fifteen 
years he had spent in the House. Dur- 
ing this eventful period, he pointed out, 
we added six states to the Union and 
twelve hundred thousand miles of ter- 
ritory. But this was only the beginning 
of what promised to be a future replete 
with glory and grandeur. Indeed, some- 
day the nations “of the earth may look 
on in wonder at our career, and when 
they hear the noise of the wheels of our 
progress in achievement, in develop- 
ment, in expansion, in glory, and re- 
nown, it may well appear to them not 
unlike the noise of great waters; the 
very voice of the Almighty—Vox populi! 
Vox Dei!’*” With these words Stephens 
concluded his greatest congressional 
speech. A few months later he bade 
farewell to a Congress which he had 
come to love, and returned to Georgia 
as a private citizen. 

But if Stephens no longer held an 
elective office, he was by no means re- 
moved from the political arena. As the 
heated presidential campaign began in 
earnest during the summer of 1860, he 
—unlike his colleagues who gravitated 
into the ranks of Breckinridge or Bell 
and Everett—announced his support for 
Douglas. A warm friendship between 
Stephens and Douglas developed 
throughout their cooperative action on 
the Kansas-Nebraska question in 1854. 
And these ties were strengthened in 1858 
when Douglas, with little help from the 
Buchanan administration, defeated 
Lincoln in the senatorial contest in II- 
linois. This victory over the “abolition 
hosts,” according to Stephens, was “un- 
paralleled in the history of politics in 


11 Appendix to Congressional Globe, 35th 
Cong., 2nd ses., pp. 121-125. 
18 Savage, p. 461. 


this country.’”” Such a courageous leader, 
he argued, should have the support of 
the Georgia Democrats in the contest of 
1860. Douglas was pleased to have an 
endorsement from the man whom he 
believed to be “one of the first intellects 
and purest patriots that this republic 
ever produced.,”?® 

Illness kept Stephens inactive through- 
out the early months of the presidential 
campaign. Not until September 1 did he 
deliver a political speech; it was his first 
public utterance since his retirement 
from Congress in July, 1859. Still feeble 
and weak from his lengthy sickness, he 
had to sit down in the middle of his ad- 
dress and rest a few minutes before con- 
tinuing. But poor health did not pre- 
vent him from making two points with 
great emphasis. First, the secessionist 
movement in the South was a departure 
from the Georgia Platform, and from the 
long-established principles of the na- 
tional Democratic party. Second, the 
Breckinridge-Lane ticket would serve 
only to increase the chances of Lincoln.?° 

Stephens’ next speech for Douglas was 
given in Dalton, Georgia, before a large 
audience. Again he had to rise from a 
sickbed to meet his appointment. Con- 
cerned that the nation would be de- 
stroyed if the South continued to follow 
a ruinous course toward secession, he 
spoke with prophetic Biblical language: 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killeth the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered the children 
together, even as a hen gathering her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not.” As Stephens correctly prophesied 
the impending ruin which awaited the 
Union he was frequently interrupted by 
an unsympathetic audience which was 
in no mood to hear his counsels. ‘These 

19 National Intelligencer, September 12, 1860; 


Cleveland, p. 147. 
20 National Intelligencer, September 12, 1860. 
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interruptions, however, served only as a 
“fuel to up the flame of 

eloquence.”*? Raising his thin hand to- 
ward heaven, he warned his people to 
the 


lizi, his 


prevent calamities while they 
could,?? 

Despite all that Stephens and other 
moderates in the South and North could 
do, Lincoln was elected. Although his 
popular vote was one million less than 
that of the combined opposition he 
received one hundred and eighty elec- 
toral votes—a majority of fifty-seven. As 
the news of victory reached the South 
the wheels of secession began to turn. 
On November 9g, South Carolina, long 
the personification of ultra Southern 
Rights, passed a bill calling for a seces- 
sion convention to be held in December. 
A few days later, on the evening of 
November 14, there air of 
frenzied excitement in the halls of the 
Georgia House of Representatives in 
Milledgeville. Most of the state senators 
and representatives—still under the hyp- 
notic influence of the rousing Southern 
Rights speech of Toombs, delivered 
twenty-four hours before—talked freely 
They had 
declaration that the 


was an 


of immediate _ secession. 


cheered Toombs’ 
Republican party, under Lincoln, would 
seek to destroy the institution of slavery. 
With equal fervor they had applauded 
his charge that no guarantee from such 


21 Alexander H. Stephens, Recollections (his 
diary kept when a prisoner at Fort Warren, 
Boston Harbour, 1865), ed. Myrta L. Avary 
(New York, 1910), pp. 218-219. See also Cleve- 
land, p. 145. 

22 Of another speech delivered by Stephens 
during the 1860 campaign, Cleveland (above), 
a contemporary biographer, observed: “His 
speech in Columbus, Georgia, was one of the 
grandest efforts of his life, and of most wonder- 
ful effect upon his audience. In the midst of 
his impressive appeal to ‘Stand by the Con- 
stitution in any and every event,’ the vast 
crowd arose to their feet, as one man; and while 
venerable ministers of the gospel, and dignified 
Statesmen, and citizens seemed to vie with each 
other in enthusiasm, the prolonged shouts of 
applause stopped for awhile the utterance of 
the orator.” 
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a radical political party would be worth 
the parchment on which it was inscribed, 
All that remained for the legislators to 
do in the remaining sessions, therefore, 
was to work out some effective means 
of separating Georgia from a_ union 
which they had come to view as op. 
pressive. 

Against this background of uncontrol- 
led emotion Stephens—long a _ personal 
friend of Toombs, and for years per. 
haps the most beloved political leader 
in Georgia—moved to the front of the 
hall to give his views on secession. The 
unusual appearance of the fifty year old 





speaker no longer shocked the audience. 
Through the years they had learned to 
accept his slender, fragile frame—which 
luckily had to carry but ninety-two 
and 
“broad _ fore- 


pounds—his marked, careworn 


“ghostlike features,” his 
head” and “consumptive look” as an 
inherent part of the man they called 
“Little Alex.”** But if his appearance 
was that of one who was decaying too 
rapidly for his years, his brilliant intel- 
lect, broad knowledge, and _ nervous 
energy epitomized strength and virility, 
and made him a favorite with any audi- 
ence. What he lacked 
literary grace he more than made up in 


directness, simplicity, and logical force. 


in humor and 


He was concise and pointed, often cut- 
ting through to the heart of a complex 
issue with amazing skill and rapidity. 
Not the least of his rhetorical virtues 
was his firm grasp of history and his 


23 For graphic descriptions of Stephens’ un- 
usual appearance, see Lincoln to Herndon, 
February 2, 1848, in Works of Abraham Lin 
coln, I, 448; Templeton, loc. cit.; Savage, p. 
151; Henry Washington Hilliard, Politics and 
Pen Pictures (New York, 1892), p. 119; New 
York Herald, August 26, September 29, 1860; 
and Richmond Semi-Weekly Enquirer, Marc 
19, 1861. Stephens’ weight throughout his 


political career, according to reporters of the 
Herald and the Enquirer, varied from 84 & 
100 pounds, 
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ready control of detail.** Nothing de- 
lighted him more than to impale an op- 
ponent on a little known or forgotten 
fact. In short, the range of his voice, the 
power of his intellect, and his courage 
presented a dramatic and fascinating 
contrast to his “bloodless, mummified” 
appearance.*® 

Stephens began his remarks with a 
calm, logical plea which had so often 
characterized his speeches in Congress 
and on the hustings. “My object,” said 
he, “is not to stir up strife, but to allay 
it; not to appeal to your passions, but 
to your reason. Good governments can 
never be built up or sustained by the 
impulse of passion. I wish to address 
myself to your good sense, to your good 
judgment, and if, after hearing, you dis- 
agree, let us agree to disagree, and part 
as we met, friends.” 


Stephens was now ready to turn to the 
question for which the legislators had 
journeyed to Milledgeville to find an 
answer. Does Lincoln’s election require 
the people of the South to secede from 
the Union? “My countrymen,” said he 
in a voice that was shrill, yet full and 
penetrating, “J tell you frankly, candidly, 
and earnestly, that I do not think that 
they ought;” for the “election of no man, 
constitutionally chosen to that high of- 
fice, is sufficient cause for any state to 
separate from the Union.” For those who 


*%Even when arguing for a doomed social 
practice such as slavery, Stephen perhaps 
brought together the most convincing type of 
reasoning and evidence in its defense ever 
presented by a political leader in the South. 
The occasion was a congressional debate on 
Kansas in 1856, in which a group of Northern 
congressmen argued that slavery violates the 
laws of nations, the laws of nature, and the 
laws of God. At one point in the speech a 
Northern congressman, who doubted Stephens’ 
Biblical citations, requested a page boy to bring 
him a Bible. Confident that his evidence was 
correct, Stephens remarked: “I have one here 
which the gentleman can consult if he wishes.” 
Appendix to Congressional Globe, 34th Cong., 
ist ses., p. 728. 

5 Nevins, loc. cit. 
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argued that Lincoln’s policy and princi- 
ples were against the Constitution, Ste- 
phens had these words: “Let us not 
anticipate a threatened evil.” How can 
Lincoln, regardless of his spirit and in- 
tentions, put into practice those prin- 
ciples which might jeopardize our safety 
and security? Is it not true that a major- 
ity of the members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate are op- 
posed to him and the platform upon 
which he was elected? The hopes and 
aspirations of the South, he then added, 
can only be realized within the frame- 
work of a country which is the “Eden of 
the world, the paradise of the universe.” 
And even if “our hopes are to be blasted, 
if the Republic is to go down let us be 
found to the last moment standing on 
the deck, with the Constitution of the 
United States waving over our heads.” 

Before concluding his address Ste- 
phens set forth a plan of action which 
he believed to be essential for Southern 
security. He urged renewed faith in the 
Georgia Platform which, largely through 
his ingenuity, had stemmed the tide of 
secession in the crucial year of 1850. 
More important, he reminded the Leg- 
islature that “it was not the proper body 
for severing our Federal Relations.” Per- 
suaded that the people alone were the 
sovereign rulers of the state, he called 
convention where the citizens 
express their sentiments. And 
when they have done so, said Stephens, 
he would stand by their decision not- 
withstanding the fact that he might 
oppose it. It was his hope, however, 
that the people would vote to maintain 
the Union as it was.?® 


lor a 
could 


26 Speech in opposition to secession, delivered 
November 14, 1860. The text appears in three 
places: Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, Novem- 
ber 25, 1860; Speech of the Hon. A. H. Stephens, 
delivered in the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Georgia, November 14, 1860 
(Augusta, 1860); Pamphlet No. 36, New York 
Publication Society, 1865. 
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When the speech had ended, Toombs, 
despite the fact that he had interrupted 
great 
and 


his Opponent numerous times, 
“Fellow 


have just listened to a speech from one 


arose said: Citizens, we 
of the brightest intellects and purest 
patriots that now lives. I move that this 
meeting adjourn, with three cheers for 


Alexander H. Stephens.’’?* 


Few speeches in the ante-bellum pe- 
riod made a deeper impression upon the 
country as a whole. Although it was 
entirely extemporaneous—as were all 
but two of Stephens’ political addresses** 
—it appeared in full in many of the 
newspapers on both sides of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. From all parts of the 
country Stephens received letters, in- 
cluding a note from George Ticknor 
Curtis and a printed testimonial of 
thanks from a group of Philadelphians.*° 
Most important of all, Lincoln, who 
had read the speech in the newspapers, 
wrote his old congressional friend: “If 


you have revised it, as is probable, | 


27 Cleveland, p. 149. 

28 Jbid., p. 150. On one occasion Stephens 
observed: “I never wrote a speech to be de- 
livered in my life, except college essays or 
addresses. The union speech was extempora- 
neous” (Recollections, p. 528). 


29 Rudolph Abele, Alexander H. Stephens 


(New York, 1946), p. 185. 
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shall be much obliged if you will send 
me a copy.”*° 

Stephens’ dramatic speech of Novem. 
ber 14 unhappily brought to an end 
his role as spokesman for the Union, 
When the people of Georgia voted for 
secession in February he _ reluctantly 
gave his support to a movement which 
he had opposed for more than a decade, 
In doing so he felt secure in the belief 
that as a responsible citizen he must 
share the common destiny of his native 
state of Georgia. He served as Vice 
President of the Confederate States of 
America. At the end of the war, in 186s, 
he was incarcerated from May to Octo. 
ber at Fort Warren, Boston Harbour, 
In his cell he found little solace in 
knowing that he had accurately pre. 
dicted the tragic outcome of secession. 
But he did take comfort in the fact 
that he had used his remarkable rhetor- 
ical talents to speak for the Union dur. 
ing a crucial period in American his- 
tory.*? 


80Lincoln to Stephens, November go, 1860, 
Some Lincoln Correspondence with Southern 
Leaders before the Outbreak of the Civil War, 
1909, Judd Stewart Collection, Henry E. Hunt 
ington Library. Also see The Collected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln, IV, 146. In view of this 
reaction it is not surprising that Republican 
leaders seriously considered Stephens as a pos 
sible member of Lincoln’s cabinet (see Works, 
P- 155)- 

81See Stephens, Recollections, pp. 115, 190, 
147-148, 189, 219, 528. 
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THE “UNPOPULAR THEATRE” OF W. B. YEATS 


August W. Staub 


William Butler Yeats is both an 
exciting and discouraging experience— 
exciting because some of the great mod- 
ern poet's finest lines are to be found in 
his Noh dramas, discouraging because 
with all their fine verse the plays remain 
something less than satisfying. No one, 
for instance, can fail to be impressed by 
the beauty of the opening lines of 
Calvary: 


. & read or produce a Noh play by 


Motionless under the moon-beam, 

Up to his feathers in the stream; 
Although fish leap, the white heron 
Shivers in a dumbfounded dream. 


Taken within the context of the play it- 
self, however, these verses must be con- 
sidered with the remainder of the play as 
far from successful. Indeed, as a group, 
the Noh plays—intended by Yeats to be 
the crowning achievement of his dramat- 
ic efforts—are decided failures. In terms 
of Western drama, they are undramatic; 
in terms of theatre, they are hardly 
stageable in the manner which the au- 
thor wishes; in terms of influence, they 
have had little effect on contemporary 
dramaturgy. And yet, these plays were 
written with the expressed intention of 
supplying the modern stage with a new 
tradition, a tradition designed to enable 
poets to recapture their ancient and 
honored place in the theatre. This is an 
intention to be applauded. Still, it must 
be granted that in a theatre of prose 
realism, Yeats’s goal of recapturing the 
stage for poetry was certainly one al- 
most impossible to attain. On the other 


Mr. Staub is Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Theatre, University of Florida. 


hand, Yeats’s talent was clearly equal to 
the task. In fact, it is precisely because 
the task and the talent were so com- 
mensurate that one is led to wonder why 
and how Yeats failed? 

It would be simple, of course, to dis- 
miss the whole matter by saying that 
Yeats was interested only in poetry, that 
it was of little concern to him whether 
his works were stage plays or closet 
dramas. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Like Henry James, Yeats 
burned with a desire to be a successful 
playwright. On one occasion the poet was 
to cry out: “I need a theatre; I believe 
myself to be a dramatist; I desire to show 
events and not merely to tell them.”? 
Yeats was, in fact, always a man of the 
theatre, not a “literary dramatist,” as 
Eric Bentley has observed: 

For all his remarks against closet drama, 
Eliot has remained to a large extent a “literary 
dramatist” in the vulgar sense. Yeats has not. 

. With the turn of the century and the 
establishment of the Abbey Theatre, we find 
Yeats thinking out his plays in theatrical terms. 

. It is not only that he wants the setting 
subordinated to the actor, it is that he never 
writes for the stage without knowing what he 
wants in visual terms. The “literary dramatist” 
sees ‘he characters in his mind’s eye moving 
about in their natural setting. The genuine 
playwright sees them in the highly unnatural 
setting of the stage.2 


Not only did Yeats write for the the- 
atre with a trained eye and a passionate 
heart, but also—and more important— 


1Lennox Robinson, “The Man and the 
Dramatist,” Scattering Branches (New York, 
1940), P. 105. ; 

2 James Hall and Martin Steinmann, eds., 
The Permanence of Yeats (New York, 1950), 


PP. 239-240. 
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his love for the theatre was deep and 
abiding, no mere passing infatuation. 
The great amount of effort the poet ex- 
pended in writing in and about the the- 
atre serves as proof of his high regard 
for the art. It was no secondary art; it 
was to him the one medium in which the 
vigorous poet should write: 


There are two kinds of poetry, and they 
commingle in all the greatest works. When 
the tide of life sinks low there are pictures, 
as in the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and in Virgil 
at the plucking of the Golden Bough. The 
pictures make us sorrowful. . . . It is life in 
a mirror, and our desire for it is as the desire 
of the lost souls for God; but when Lucifer 
stands among his friends, when Villon sings 
his dead ladies to so gallant a rhythm 
we feel no sorrow for life herself has made 
one of her eternal gestures, has called into 
our hearts her energy that is eternal delight. 
In Ireland, where the tide of life is rising, we 
turn not to picture-making but to the imagina- 
tion of the personality—to drama, gesture.3 


Or again, he was to say: 


What attracts me to drama is that it is, in 
the most obvious way, what all arts are upon 
last analysis. A farce and a tragedy are alike 
in this, that they are a moment of intense life. 

The characters that are involved in it 
are freed from everything that is not part of 
the action; and whether it is, as in less im- 
portant kinds of drama, a mere bodily activity, 
a hairbreadth escape or the like, or as it is 
in the more important kinds, an activity of 
the souls of the characters, it is an eddy of 
life purified from everything but itself. 


Another possible answer to our 
original question about Yeats’s failure 
can be found in the accusation that Yeats 
tended to write “Irish” drama _ rather 
than universal drama. There is some 
truth in this charge, but in the final 
analysis Yeats’s dramas are no more Irish 
than Shakespeare’s histories are English. 
Although both poets, quite naturally, 


write of the ways and mores they know 


8 William Butler Yeats, Plays and Con- 
troversies (New York, 1924), p. 115. 
4Ibid., p. 103. 


best, they are in essence far more in- 
terested in men than in nationalities, 
Yeats was a patriot, but he was too good 
an artist to be a propagandist. Writing 
in reply to a statement that Synge’s 
slandering of the virtues of Irish woman- 
hood disqualifies Playboy of the Western 
World as good Irish drama, Yeats says of 
Synge’s critics: 

They are preoccupied with the nation’s future, 
with heroes, soldiers, painters, armies, fleets, but 
only as these things are understood by a child 
in the National school, while a secret feeling 
that what is so unreal needs continual defense 
makes them bitter and restless. They are like 
some state which has only paper money, and 
seeks by punishments to make it buy whatever 
gold can buy.5 


On the basis of his own testimony, 
then, it can be concluded that Yeats’s in- 
ability to construct significant poetic 
drama is neither the result of his lack of 
talent, nor of his disdain for the theatre, 
nor of any fixation with propaganda lit- 
erature. Therefore, to answer the ques- 
tion as to why Yeats failed in the theatre, 
it is necessary to go beyond the basic 
prejudices and talents of the poet and 
to look at the broader constituents of all 
poetic drama. 

To create great poetic theatre, three 
principal elements, among many others, 
are necessary: a talented poet who wishes 
to write plays; a theatre in which he may 
perfect his craft; and a group of con- 
temporaries and predecessors who set a 
high standard of excellence. Thus, Eng- 
land had Shakespeare, The Globe, anda 
host of fine playwrights led by Marlowe 
and Jonson. Modern Ireland, on the 
other hand, had Yeats, and The Abbey, 
but it had little to offer in the way of 
exciting contemporary drama. Yeats was 
thus forced to search out his models else- 
where. The results of this search proved 
to be his undoing, for his lack of the- 


5 William Butler Yeats, Essays (New York, 
1924), p. 388. 
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atrical success seems in great measure to 
be directly attributable to those people 
who shaped his dramatic theories, and to 
his own stubborn refusal, in spite of 
repeated failures, to revise his approach 
to the stage. 


According to Yeats, his first and 
earliest influence came from Shelley. As 
far as the Irish poet’s dramatic writing is 
concerned, however, Shelley’s influence 
seems to have been minor and can, 
therefore, be dismissed—not, however, 
before noting that Shelley’s plays are 
rather poor models for any young drama- 
tist. Of much greater importance was the 
influence exerted by the Belgian poet 
and playwright, Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Although their names are not often 
paired, Yeats, like a great many other 
playwrights of his generation, was 
aware, very much aware of the works and 
theories of Maeterlinck.* As early as 
1896, Yeats was quoting Maeterlinck’s 
dramatic theories in an essay entitled 
“The Return of Ulysses.” Yeats was 
ultimately to declare his intention to 
accept the dramatic methods and be- 
liefs of the Belgian dramatist. In 1906 
Yeats cried out: 

There are two ways before literature—up- 
ward subtlety, with 
haeren, with Mallarmé, with Maeterlinck, until 
at last, it 
refined and studious men gives birth to a new 
passion, and what literature becomes 
religion; or downward, taking the soul with 
us until all is simplified and solidified again. 
That is the choice of choices—the way of the 
bird until common eyes have lost us, or to 
the market carts. .. .7 


into ever-growing Ver- 


may be a new agreement among 


seems 


There is no need to develop here the 
“ever-growing subtlety” of Maeterlinck. 
To us as to Yeats it was encompassed in 
the phrase “static drama,” which as John 
Gassner points out, was based on the be- 


®See, for example, Essays, pp. 244-245; 266- 
267; especially 413-414. 
TIbid., p. 330. 
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lief that drama should deal with the 
“ultimate reality of the soul rather than 
with transparent physical reality. For 
this purpose, moreover, action was to be 
supplanted by states of feeling... .Con- 
flict was unnecessary in drama, and there 
was no need for showing us the human 
will constantly engaged in battle.’’* 


In brief, the characters in Maeter- 
linck’s static dramas are not flesh and 
blood, but pure and tranquil spirits, 
conflictless souls on which the dramatist, 
as it were, has traced one or two super- 
refined and exquisite emotions. In such 
plays as The Intruder and The Blind 
what we witness is the gentle fluttering 
of souls, not the clashing interaction of 
characters. This theory of static drama 
was to form the very core of Yeat’s 
dramatic philosophy. 
Almost as influential as Maeterlinck 
was the English stage director and de- 
signer Gordon Craig. Moreover, Craig's 
influence was the strongest where Craig's 
beliefs dovetailed with and reinforced 
those of Maeterlinck. Yeats had been a 
long-time admirer of Craig. As early as 
1901 he was moved to remark that 
Craig's settings for the Purcell Society's 
production of Dido and Aeneas were 
“the first beautiful scenery our stage 
has seen.’® From this time on, whenever 
Yeats speaks at length of his own the- 
atrical beliefs, he almost always refers to 
those of Craig.*° When Craig began de- 
signing sets for the Abbey Theatre, his 
influence over Yeats seems to have in- 
creased considerably. Just how pro- 
foundly Craig shaped Yeats’s approach 
to the theatre may be surmised from the 
following note on Yeats’s Deirdre, taken 
from the poet’s 1911 work, Plays for an 


8 John Gassner, A Treasury of the Theatre 
(New York, 1951), II, 264-265. 

® Essays, p. 123. 

10 See, for example, Plays and Controversies, 
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Irish Theatre, a book which was il 


lustrated by Gordon Craig: 

Deirdre, like the other plays in this book, 
has been altered many times after performance, 
till at last I had come to think I had put all 
my knowledge into it and could not, apart 
from the always incalculable pleasure good 
playing brings, look for greater pleasure than 
it had already given me. But now because of 
Mr. Craig’s scene which is fitted to so many 
moods and actions, and makes possible natural 
and expressive light and shade, I have begun 
to alter it again and to find in this a new 
excitement.11 


Probably Craig’s major contribution 
to the Yeatsian theatrical canon was an 
idealistic and somewhat adolescent ap- 
proach to the theatre, an approach which 
brushed aside all the practical limit- 
ations of the medium. Together with « 
general tendency towards impracticality, 
Craig seems also to have passed on to 
Yeats such ideas as the use of suggestive 
scenery and movement, the regarding of 
the actor as an inferior artist who was 
to be confined to symbolic gesture, hid- 
den behind a mask, or replaced by some 
kind of super-marionette, and finally, 
and most important, the envisioning of 
the drama as a religion, the stage as “not 
only a place to show facts in a material 
way, but also the place to show the whole 
world of fancy, and in a spiritual way.” 


Yeats, then, was to construct his 
dramatic philosophy on ideas borrowed 
from Maeterlinck and Craig, both of 
whom can be considered, despite their 
widespread influence, more as visionaries 
than as constructive theorists. Still, vis- 
ionaries can be immensely useful, if one 
is able to separate from their frantic 
maze of ideas and ideals a few sound 
principles. This Yeats seemed unable to 
do. 


Scattered throughout the writings of 
the Irish poet are innumerable references 


11 William Butler Yeats, Plays for an Irish 
Theatre (London, 1911), p. 217. 


to the theatre, but the essence of his be. 
liefs is found in two short essays—‘The 
Reform of the Theatre,”!* and “The 
Play, the Player, and the Scene.’’?* In the 
first of these essays, Yeats makes four 
points. First, “we have to write or find 
plays that make the theatre a place of 
intellectual excitement.” Second, “we 
must make speech even more important 
than gesture.” Third, “we must simplify 
acting, especially in poetic drama. . 
We must get rid of everything that is 
restless, everything that draws attention 
iway from the sound of the voice, or 
from the few moments of intense expres- 
sion, whether that expression is through 
the voice or through the hands; we must 
from time to time substitute for the 
movements that the eye sees the nobler 
movements that the heart sees, the 
rhythmical movements that seem to flow 
into the heart from some deeper life than 
that of the individual soul.” Fourth, “it 
is necessary to simplify both the form 
and color of scenery and costume. As a 
rule the background should be but a 
single color, so that persons in the play, 
wherever they stand, may harmonize 
with it.” 

It might be easier to discuss what Yeats 
meant by a “place of intellectual excite- 
ment” if his latter three concepts are 
disposed of first. As is obvious, these 
principles come directly from Craig. In 
“The Play, the Player, and the Scene,” 
Yeats treats them at some length. Con- 
sider the following: 

That we may throw more emphasis on the 
words in poetic drama, above all where the 
words are remote from real life as well as in 
themselves exacting and difficult, the actors 
must move, for the most part, slowly and 
quietly, and not very much, and there must be 
something in their movements decorative and 
rhythmical as if they were paintings on a frieze. 


. . Then, too, one must be content to have 
long quiet moments, long grey stretches, long 


12 Plays and Controversies, pp. 48-53. 
13 Ibid., pp. 116-137. 
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level reaches, as it were—the leisure that is in 
all fine life. 

The background should be of as little im- 
portance as the background of a portrait-group, 
and it should, when possible, be of one color 
or tint. . . . Their [the flats] outline should 
be clear and not broken into windows and 
wainscoating, or lost into the edges of colors. 


The inherent fallacies in the above 
ideas are easily discernible. The lines of 
a poetic drama are important, and a 
good play is a good play even when 
produced on a bare stage. But there is 
nothing innately evil in a stage setting, 
and when it functions properly it makes 
a good play better. There certainly is a 
need to eliminate the set which sins 
against the play, but it is difficult to ac- 
cept Yeats’s monochromatic and negative 
scenery as an adequate solution to the 
problem. 

It is, however, easier to accept Yeats- 
ian scenic theories than it is to grant any 
degree of validity to his vision of the 
actor. Most would be glad to join with 
Yeats in deploring the fact that realism 
and naturalism (and at present “the 
method”) have robbed our actors of 
much of their ability to read verse, but 
to see reading as the basic function of 
acting and to strive to emphasize speech 
over gesture is to misunderstand the very 
essence of theatre. The art of theatre is 
a physical art, and this is the secret of its 
ability to synthesize. The visual and 
literary arts are not simply juxtaposed; 
they are fused in the physical presence 
of the actor, the living, doing being, and 
the living and the doing, by Yeats’s 
own admission, are best expressed in 
gesture, movement. Anyone with a real 
regard for the theatre would rather see 
flesh and blood actors reading verse 
badly than watch super-puppets go 
through a series of living statuary poses 
to the accompaniment of well-read verse. 
Yeats’s long grey stretches and move- 
ments that the heart not the eye sees are 
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all very well for the reader, for if he is 
bored he can skip over them or put 
them aside until a more sympathetic 
mood strikes him, but an audience is a 
different matter. If they are bored and 
polite, they will probably suffer through 
the evening; if they are bored and im- 
polite, they will probably leave. In 
either case, they won’t come back. What- 
ever Yeats’s long grey stretches are, they 
are untheatrical. They are neither sight, 
sound, nor movement, and thus they 
have little or nothing to do with either 
the art of acting or the art of writing 
plays for actors. 

As_ theatrically naive as Yeatsian 
thoughts on acting and scenery appear, 
they stand as sound and solid principles 
when compared to his idea of the play 
itself. The Irish poet’s phrase “intel- 
lectually exciting,” a restating of Maeter- 
linck’s term “static drama,” is inexact to 
say the least. Like Maeterlinck, Yeats’s 
approach to drama is essentially anti- 
intellectual, for in place of a drama of 
ideas, he advocated an art of subtle sub- 
jective emotion and spirituality. The 
concept of character in the Artistotelian 
sense—that is, character revealed as an 
individual exercising his mind and will, 
amid a storm of basic emotions, in the 
making of moral decisions—was dis- 
carded by Yeats in favor of a drama of 
exquisite and usually obscure emotion— 
emotion as delicate, as intense, as super- 
refined as the flutter of an_ eyelash. 
Rational communication was of little or 
no import. As he says of one of his Noh 
plays, “I recommend The Cat and the 
Moon, for no audience could discover its 
dark, mythical secrets.”** Moreover, for 
Yeats there was to be little dramatic pro- 
gression in the script, and the rhythm of 
the play was to be a reflection of a high 
and quiet spiritual plateau divorced 
from space and time: 


14 William Butler Yeats, Wheels and Butter- 
flies (New York, 1935), p. 121. 
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centuries and 
character 


Yet when we go back a few 


enter the great period of drama, 


grows less and sometimes disappears, and there 


is much lyric feeling, and at times a_ lyric 
measure will be wrought into the dialogue. 


Suddenly it strikes us that character is 
continuously present in comedy alone, and that 
there is much tragedy, that of Corneille, that 
of Racine, that of Greece and Rome, where its 
place is taken by passions and motives. 

In writers of tragi-comedy (and Shakespeare 
is always a writer of tragi-comedy) there is in- 
deed character, but we notice that it is in the 


moments of comedy that character is defined, 


in Hamlet's gaity, let us say mainly in 
tragic art one distinguishes devices to exclude 
or lessen character, to diminish the power of 
that daily mood, to cheat or blind its too clear 
perception. If the real world is not altogether 
touched here and _ there, 
have left 


summon rhythm, balance, pattern, images that 


rejected, it is but 
and into the places we empty we 
remind us of vast passions, the vagueness of 


past times, all the chimera that haunt the 


edge of trance. . . .15 


The drama that Yeats longed to write is 
perhaps best described in the following 
statement: 


I desire a mysterious art, always reminding 
and half reminding those who understand it 
of dearly loved things, doing its work by sug- 
gestion, not by direct statement, a complexity 
of rhythm, colour, gesture, not space-pervading 
like the intellect but a memory and a prophecy: 
Shelley Keats 
ceasing to be themselves, 
and for Blake in the 
the Book of Thel might not have been too 


a mode of drama and could 


have used without 


which even mood of 


obscure. . . .16 


The theatre, then, that Yeats en- 
visioned, was as completely as possible in 
opposition to all forms of Western 
drama. Its plays were to be “static” in 
the Maeterlinckian sense, and they were 
to be devoid of the three essentials of 
Western theatre since the time of the 
Greeks—character, 
and probability. The actors were to be 


primitive emotion, 


ahuman to the point of immobility, and 


15 Essays, p. 297 f. 
16 Plays and Controversies, p. 21%. 
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the stage setting was to be composed of 
expanses of unbroken flats painted in a 
single color and washed in bright, white 
light. 

In Yeats we find a man, tending to be 
radical and somewhat impractical in all 
his thinking, basing his dramatic phi- 
losophy on theories gleaned from two 
equally impractical idealists, Craig and 
Maeterlinck. In the very disciplined and 
technical art of writing and producing 
plays, all this uncontrolled idealism was 
bound to come to no good end, especial- 
ly when we consider another aspect of 
Yeats’s personality, his stubbornness. 

Yeats’s plays, even the less obscure 
ones, were never successes, and Yeats was 
aware of this. Much as we would like to 
think of the great poet as the playwright 
around which the Abbey company re- 
volved as did the Globe company around 
Shakespeare, it was the plays of Synge, 
Lady Gregory, and the folk dramatists 
that formed the successful impetus of 
the so-called Irish dramatic renaissance. 
Yeats realized this, and he 
Lady Gregory: “We have been the first 
to create a true ‘People’s Theatre,’ and 
we have succeeded. . . . Yet we did not 


wrote to 


set out to create this sort of theatre and 
its success has been a discouragement 
and a defeat to me.’? And yet, instead 
of making an attempt to alter his ap- 
proach to the theatre, if only to learn 
through the experiment, Yeats continued 
to write along the lines he had first de- 
vised. When he met with more failures, 
he blamed the audience. 

It is, of course, an easy matter to point 
one’s finger at the audience, and there 
are many times the audience's 
banality is the cause of a play’s failure. 
But sooner or later every playwright 
must reconcile himself to the fact that 
a play is not a play without an audience, 
unless, of course, the work is intended 


when 


17 Tbid., p. 206. 
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only as closet drama. As has already 
been demonstrated, Yeats had no desire 
to write closet drataa, and yet he was 
too stubborn to acknowledge that in 
drama as in poetry certain limitations 
are native to the medium, and the ar- 
tist must make concessions accordingly. 

Thus at the end of his first decade’s 
work with the Abbey, Yeats remained a 
disappointed play- 
wright searching for a form which would 
satisfy his theatrical ideals. It was at 
this time that the fourth and perhaps 


and discouraged 


most pernicious outside influence made 
itself felt: Yeats’s 
Ezra Pound, began to take an active 
part in the Irish poet's theatrical career, 
and, indirectly, probably ruined forever 
the playwright’s chances of becoming a 
major dramatic poet. 

Pound had been commissioned by the 
widow of Ernest Fenollosa to edit her 
husband’s translations of Japanese Noh 
dramas. This was the sort of work that 


sometime secretary, 


Pound could do well, and the transla- 
tions turned out to be pretty fair lit- 
erature. Yeats was enchanted with them. 
When the work was finished, he had 
the plays published by his sister’s press, 
and contributed an introductory essay to 
the book. In this essay, “Certain Noble 
Plays of Japan,” dated April, 1916, Yeats 
praises the Noh as an ideal form, in- 
dicates his debt to Pound for having in- 
troduced him to a new dramatic genre, 
and declares that henceforth he will at- 
tempt to introduce the Noh into West- 
ern theatre: 

In fact with the plays 
“translated by Ernest Fenollosa and finished by 


help of Japanese 


Ezra Pound,” I have invented a form of drama, 


distinguished, indirect, and symbolic, having 
no need of mob or press to pay its way—an 


aristocratic form.18 


Considering Yeats’s theories, it is not 
surprising that he so quickly embraced 


18 William Butler Yeats, The Cutting of an 
Agate (London, 1919), p. 2. 
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the Noh structure. The aristocratic 
drama of Japan with its sense of relig- 
ious ritual, its orientation towards a 
small and carefully educated audience, 
its use of extremely stylized scenery, cos- 
tumes and acting, and its emphasis on 
super-subtle, exquisite emotion filled all 
of Yeats’s requirements for a dramatic 
medium. Moreover, if he had any mis- 
givings about devoting his considerable 
talents to the Noh, these must have 
beer: immediately dispelled by Pound, 
who, so often ready to decide what other 
artists should do, had already determined 
that Yeats should be a Noh playwright. 
In his introduction to the Fenollosa vol- 
ume, Pound states: 

It is a theatre of which both Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Craig not like our 


theatre, a place where every fineness and sub- 
tlety must give way; where every fineness of 


may approve. It is 


word and word-cadence is sacrificed to the broad 
effect; where paint must be put on with a 
broom. It is a stage . . . where the poet may 
be silent while the gestures concentrated by 


four centuries of usage show the meaning.19 


Going beyond recommending the Noh 
to Yeats, Pound, who had never been 
on stage before, actually consented to 
read lines during the rehearsals of 
Yeats’s Noh dramas.*° Pound became the 
last major influence on Yeats the play- 
wright, and he may well have been the 
one who irrevocably cut Yeats off from 
any opportunity to achieve greatness in 
the theatre. 

Perhaps Yeats can be excused on the 
grounds that he was seeking an ideal, 
searching out a better theatre. This, of 
course, is true, but if we excuse him, we 
must also dismiss him; Yeats’s theatrical 
ideals virtually began and ended with 
him, and so are of little significance. 
Yeats cannot be dismissed because he 
was a great poet attempting to write 
Fenollosa, Noh 


19 Ezra Pound and Ernest 


(New York, 1917), p. 6. 
20 Plays and Controversies, p. 214. 
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living drama, and he cannot be excused 
because he was guilty of withholding 
from our century his gift for dramatic 
poetry by failing to make an effort to 
understand the medium in which he 
worked. Behind this lack of comprehen- 
sion lay two fundamental errors: one, a 
failure to realize that Western drama is 
concerned with characters who are be- 
set by such basic drives as love, hate and 
greed, and who are engaged in exercis- 
ing their wills in the making of moral 
decisions; and, two, a failure to under- 
stand that there is a difference between 
drama and religious ritual. 


In the beginning the Greek theatre, 
like the Japanese Noh theatre, was based 
on religious ritual, but the Greek shed 
its primitive form and became univer- 
sal and enduring because it managed to 
gain a certain amount of freedom from 
religious patterns. This was never true 
of the Noh. It never attained a secular 
level. Indeed, it looked with disdain on 
the Kabuki. It remained for five cen- 
turies a religious device much like the 
Catholic Mass, and, as in the Mass, there 
was no need to create a drama for the 
audience. The audience was created for 
the drama. 

Yeats sensed something of this phe- 
nomenon, but he refused to face up to 
it, and he talks instead of writing for 
an “unpopular theatre”: 

I want to create for myself an unpopular 
theatre and an audience like a secret society 
where admission is by favor and never to very 
many. - I want so much—an audience of 
fifty, a room worthy of it (some great dining 
or drawing room), half-a-dozen young men 
and women who can dance and speak verse 
or play drum and flute and zither, and all 
the while, instead of a profession, I but offer 
them an accomplishment.21 


It is easy to acknowledge Yeats’s dream 
as a beautiful ideal, but such acknowl- 


21 [bid., p. 214. 


edgment does not remove the ideal’s 
major shortcoming: the Yeatsian un. 
popular theatre does not take into con. 
sideration the possibility that most sen. 
sitive Westerners go to the theatre for 
art not religion. There is in the West 
no ready-made audience for a secret, 
ritualized theatre, and occidental wor. 
shipers are usually more comfortable 
in a church or a secluded retreat than 
in a playhouse, even a playhouse dis- 
guised as a great dining or drawing 
room. Yeats’s refusal to accept this situa- 
tion constitutes a major literary tragedy. 


To view the work of Yeats the dram. 
atist is indeed discouraging—so much 
beautiful poetry in such unsatisfactory 
plays. There is such a sense of great 
things lost. Ireland had its major poet, 
and that poet had a theatre in which he 
could perfect his playcraft. But in the 
end, Yeats rejected his theatre as it ex- 
isted and wrote solely for a theatre which 
could be realized only in his dreams. It 
is likely that he did this because he was 
unlucky enough not to have models and 
contemporaries on which he could draw 
in the same fruitful manner as Shake- 
speare, Racine, and Sophocles drew on 
theirs. Good poetic dramatists were not 
common in Yeats’s generation, and thus 
he was forced to turn to such radicals 
as Maeterlinck and Craig for his basic 
dramatic philosophy. In all probability 
this philosophy was the prime cause of 
his failure as a playwright, for his bor- 
rowed ideas were unsound enough to 
reject the very basis of Western drama, 
the conflict of the human will, and the 
struggle amid raw emotions to reach a 
moral decision. 


When his audiences reacted unfavor- 
ably to his “static dramas,” Yeats ac 
cused them of insensitivity, and he be- 
gan to long for a dramatic form which 
would not demand a large and _ varied 
audience. The period of longing, just 
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before the writing of the Noh _ plays, 
might well be considered the crucial 
time in the poet's theatrical career. If 
it had been for Pound and his 
Fenollosa translations, Yeats at this 
time might have made his peace with 
his medium and have gone on to signifi- 
cant contributions to Western dramatic 
literature. Pound, however, introduced 
Yeats to the Noh play, and the poet 
knew that he had discovered his unpop- 
ular theatre. So snugly did the Noh fit 
into his dramatic thinking that it must 
have seemed to Yeats to have been a 
direct gift from his cherished spirit 
world. It was Pound, then, who gave 
Yeats the final push into failure. 
However, all the blame should not 
be placed on Yeats’s contemporaries. 
The man is as guilty as those who influ- 
enced him, for he displays an amazing 
reluctance to think logically in terms of 
theatre. If he had been a less intelligent 
man, or if he had been equally guilty of 
sloppy art in his poetry, he might be 
pardoned. But he was intelligent, and he 


not 


was a2 Clear-thinking poetic craftsman, 
and, therefore, he must accept the blame 
for being either too stubborn or too lazy 
to develop competence in drama. 

Of course, there is no reason for a 
good poet to be a playwright, but there 
is every reason for a good poet to be a 
good dramatist when he believes himself 
to be one. If Yeats could not write sat- 
isfactory plays, then it might have been 
better if he had followed the example of 
Henry James and ceased to write plays 
at all, for his dramas have set a poor 
example for young poets to follow. If 
there is one lesson that young poets 
can draw from Yeats, it is that drama is 
an art which, like every other art, must 
be met on its own terms, not on the 
terms of the artist. The test of a great 
artist is how well he works within the 
limitations of his art, not how violently 
he rebels against them. T. S. Eliot has 
remarked that in the Noh play Yeats 
discovered his perfect form. If there is 
a perfect form for failure, we cannot 
help but agree with him. 





INTERIM SYMBOLS IN THEATRICAL ART 


Willard F. Bellman 


HE dramatic script is an unusual 
form of art; it is an art work for 


artists instead of audiences. Of course, 
there are many good play-scripts that 
have literary merit, an aesthetic ex- 
cellence different from that of the pro- 
duced play, but the main purpose of 
the dramatic script is to guide, inspire, 
and control the production of a play. 
One should not assume that the script 
is some sort of recipe for the production 
of a play; this is the sin of the hack, 
“reading the book.” The purpose which 
the script fulfills is devious and often 
frustrating. A script is a subtle com- 
bination of indirect communication, 
literary devices and prose stage direc- 
tions, all intended to guide a team of 
artists in the production of a play. In 
at least one sense, the script is an in- 
complete art work. It wants interpreters, 
and they must interpret, not merely 
“give voice,” if the art work is to be- 
come complete. Artistic communication 
is complex enough when attempted by 
one artist, as for example, a_ pianist 
playing a sonata. It is vastly more com- 
plex when attempted by a team of ar- 
tists, the theatre production staff. For 
example, a production team may be 
producing Macbeth. The director and 
the designer are engaged in a deep but 
seemingly unintelligible discussion of 
a drawing lying on the table before 
them. The drawing crudely depicts sev- 
eral characters obviously from Macbeth 
in a vague exterior setting. But over 
this vague scene is a transparent view 


Mr. Bellman is Assistant Professor of Drama, 


San Fernando Valley State College. 


of three hugely distorted, enormously 
evil witches’ faces. | 

Later, in the theatre on opening 
night, we look for this scene. It does 
not appear, nor does anything remotely 
like it. The production is tightly woven 
the that encom- 
passes Macbeth, but there are no trans. 
lucent witches anywhere to be seen. 
What Was the _ idea 
merely discarded after much controversy 


about enormous evil 


has happened? 


although the play seemed to achieve 
its powerful cohesiveness from some. 
thing related to the sketch? What, if 
anything, was the effect of this discus- 
sion in terms of a drawing which ap- 
parently disappeared from the produc. 
tion before the curtain went up? 

It is possible that the drawing was 
one of the many symbolic devices used 
by theatrical artists to accomplish the 
almost paradoxical teamwork of artists 
that results in a successful production. 
Since these devices usually vanish with- 
out any direct trace evident in the pro- 
duction, and since they are symbolic 
rather than discursive in nature, they 
may be termed interim symbols. In 
order to explain interim symbols, it is 
necessary to trace the symbolic nature 
of artistic communication in general 
and the special communication prob- 
lems which face the theatre artists as 
they try to work together. 


Art As A SyMBOL-MAKING ACTIVITY 


One modern way of explaining artis 
tic communication is to study artistic ac 
tivities as symbol-making activities, i. 
activities in which the mind of the artist 
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creates from raw sensory data or out 
of other simpler symbols, linguistic, 
visual, auditory and other devices which 
“stand for the idea of” some complex 
of thought and emotion which is other- 
wise inexpressible. While not all symbol 
making results in art, it may be reason- 
ably argued that all art is the result 
of symbol making. 


To explain the vast communicative 
power of a symbolic device, it is neces- 
sary to examine a modern concept of 
the way we think. Susanne Langer, who 
has examined the murky areas of non- 
discursive thought as deeply as anyone, 
feels that the human brain is essentially 
an organ whose function is symbolic 
transformation (see her Philosophy in 
a New Key). The brain receives raw 
sensory data and makes abstractions 
from it by transforming sensory stimuli, 
eg., “heat” from the nerves in the hand 
near the stove, into the symbolic ab- 
straction, “hot stove.” Only when this 
transformation has taken place can the 
brain think about what it might do 
with a “hot stove,” e.g., cook on it. If 
the sense of this concept of human 
thought is acceptable, it follows that as 
reactions to sensory data become more 
complex and more sophisticated, the 
necessity to use symbols to “think 
about” them is even stronger. The vast 
complexity of artistic symbols reflects 
both the complexity and power of ar- 
tistic content. 


SPECIAL COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 
IN THE THEATRE 


Whatever the organization of the pro- 
duction staff may be, its artistic obliga- 
tion is to the script. Each staff member 
must assimilate the script, making a 
symbolic transformation from it to his 
own understanding, and then help to 
re-symbolize the script as the produced 
play. As the producing artists do this, 
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they create a new symbol more com- 
plex, more powerful, and more mean- 
ingful than the script. Study of the 
play and the early stages of symboliza- 
tion which result in symbolic trans- 
formation (the process by which each 
artist makes abstractions from the script) 
are strictly individual activities. There 
is no escaping the fact that the inter- 
action between an art work and an 
individual is a personal affair. At this 
stage, no amount of group effort will 
help. The director, the designer, the 
costumer, and all other members of the 
production team start alone; it is only 
after they have symbolized the script 
for themselves in their efforts to make 
abstractions from it, that the unique 
teamwork of the theatre comes into 
play. 

Unlike a violinist preparing a con- 
certo, who would not perform after a 
few readings of the score, the theatrical 
artists are under immediate compulsion 
to express the results of their studies to 
others. The expression must be im- 
mediate and relatively effective if the 
work is to proceed. One of the results 
of this need for expression is the 
development of interim symbols, those 
symbolic devices created by the mem- 
bers of a theatre production team for 
the sole purpose of expressing the still 
nebulous and tentative concept of the 
artistic content of the script to one 
another. Interim symbols may be either 
verbal or non-verbal; they may be catch 
phrases, bits of pantomime, drawings, 
roughly modeled lumps of clay, lines 
from a play, or anything else that serves 
the purpose at hand. Usually they seem 
to be based on an analogy with some 
facet of the script, but “symbol” seems 
to be the only word broad enough to 
cover all the _ possibilities. Interim 
symbols are purely functional; they exist 
only for the purposes of the production 
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group and need not appear in the 
finished play, although they do some- 
times evolve into something which does 


appear before the audience. 


Interim symbols’ originate and 
function much like any other symbol. 
They begin with the selection of some 
bit of sensory data which seems to 
bear an analogical relationship with 
that which needs expression. This re- 
lationship becomes immediate: the 
artist feels he has hit upon a device 
which “means” the play to him. He has 
a “This ts the play!” feeling about the 
symbol. This attitude on the part of 
the artist means that his symbol has 
grown from a referent for some bit of 
the play to one which carries the whole 
freight of idea and emotion which he 
has garnered from the script. In this 
growth the analogical relationship may 
be minimized or even lost; it makes 
little difference, because the artist has no 
intention of using the symbol literally, 
anyway. 

The next step is crucial. The artist 
who originated the symbol attempts to 
use it as a device to communicate with 
others. Until now, it has served only its 
originator, but if it works for others it 
will grow by leaps and bounds. The 
moment an artist’s interim symbol be- 
comes effective as a device for getting 
someone else to even partially “think 
about” the play as he sees it, that artist 
feels he has a powerful communicative 
device. His _ self-conscious shorthand 
notion that “My production of Hamlet 
is to reflect the quandary of a man born 
one hundred years too soon,” suddenly 
takes on new meaning. As the two artists 
find they are able to relate their con- 
cepts of Hamlet, for example, the symbol 
will grow rapidly as each augments the 
other’s ideas and the interchange of 
ideas spurs insights. 

It seems to be a characteristic of 
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artistic symbols that they either continue 
to grow with each use or wither away 
into uselessness by becoming mere rep. 
etitions of the obvious. This is usually 
the case with interim symbols. If the 
limits of the expression of a given 
interim symbol are reached when two 
persons find it useful, it will not serve 
the production staff for long. If, how. 
ever, as the result of its success for two 
artists it now carries a still larger freight 
of ideas and emotion, and if it manages 
to communicate this to stil! other artists 
on the staff, it becomes a full-fledged 
interim symbol. It will serve a power. 
ful purpose in the difficult task of getting 
artists’ minds to meet and will contrib- 
ute much to the eventual unity of the 
production. Unfortunately, things do 
not always move so easily and rapidly. 
Fusion of ideas through the interim 
symbol may come so slowly that the 
actual production becomes the fusing 
medium instead of the symbol. In this 
case the artists know all too well what 
they wanted to produce—just after the 
curtain is down! 


Fortunately for the theatre, it is 
possible for a number of partially suc- 
cessful interim symbols to serve to much 
the same effect as one “perfect” one. 
Thus symbol “A” may serve the director 
and actors while symbol “B” is serving 
the several designers. Each symbol may 
be an enigma to the opposite group and 
only symbol “C” will serve to bring them 
together. This puts the director in the 
unenviable position of “translator” but 
it can produce productions. 


While a successful interim symbol is 
a powerful unifying device, its value 
does not end there. In the hands of a 
skillful director, interim symbols are 
valuable as motivating devices and as 
communicating agents. The reasons are 
quite clear. Artistic inspiration, what 
ever its nature, is almost never the 
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result of outside force. Force may get 
the play on the boards, but it will not 
make it a work of art. The purpose of 
the script is to guide, inspire, and con- 
trol. The director, as head artist, is at 
the very center of this triple effect and 
his success will depend largely on the 
degree of inspiration that can be gen- 
erated. For example, a director may con- 
trol the characterization in a part, but 
it is next to impossible for him to create 
characterization; that is the province 
of the actor. And the actor needs in- 
spiration; he needs to be motivated to 
greater artistic efforts. The director 
cannot compel this, nor can he spell it 
out. His best device is the symbolic 
mode—the use of interim symbols. It 
he is aware of their effectiveness and 
can avoid their pitfalls, and if he is 
skillful at the linguistic art of making 
them grow with each use, he has a 
powerful device for inspiring and 
eventually guiding his team of artists. 
The effectiveness of the interim sym- 
bol as a motivating device lies in its 
combination of vividness and incom- 
pleteness. It presents problems, not solu- 
tions, and thus calls for development 
on the part of the artist to whom it is 
directed. It is a clear cut invitation to 
create, not a half solution to a problem 
not yet stated. For example, the director 
and the designer may be trying to reach 
a meeting of minds concerning the ap- 
pearance of the pre-battle scene in 
Henry V. The director says, perhaps al- 
most to himself, “I want something like 
Millet’s Angelus!” If the designer and 
director find that this interim symbol 
speaks the same language for both of 
them, they have the makings of a much 
clearer, more fruitful discussion of the 
proposed staging of the scene. Each 
will seek to clarify the analogous rela- 
tionship between the painting and the 
scene and build the symbol to still 
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greater effectiveness. As they cooperate 
in this, the non-discursive content of the 
symbol becomes clearer and greater to 
both and the artistic nature of the 
staging problem becomes more and more 
vivid, more and more demanding of a 
solution. 


The director will have done three 
things: (1) he has clarified his notions 
about the nature of the scene in a way 
that words could never do if used dis- 
cursively; (2) he has reconciled his ideas 
of the scene with those of the designer; 
and (3) he has provided the strongest 
possible motivation to the designer to 
express these artistic matters in terms 
of stage design. 

This is the limit of a discussion of the 
positive aspects of a specific interim 
symbol; if it were possible to detail the 
benefits derived from a successful use of 
this interim symbol, the symbol would 
not be needed at all. However the risks 
of error are more amenable to discus- 
sion; an unsophisticated designer might 
rush off to the art section of the library 
in search of a reproduction of the 
Angelus so that he might copy it for a 
backdrop. But if the director was using 
his statement as an interim symbol, 
our designer is wasting his time. He 
needs to look at the painting, to be sure, 
but not to make a stage copy. Probably 
the director had no such visual effect 
in mind at all. He was not even think- 
ing of visual effects; he was considering 
an abstraction of a mood which he has 
tried to symbolize by an analogy with 
his reaction to a painting with a similar 
mood, the Angelus. He was expressing 
the hope that the audience may be made 
to react to whatever appears on stage in 
a way something like the reaction he 
had to the painting, and he hoped that 
the designer would follow him in his at- 
tempt to express this non-verbal artistic 
response. In brief, he was stating a 
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problem, albeit an artistic one, not of- 
fering a solution. 


Of course our director was running a 
risk and if the designer makes copies of 
the painting, he knows that the risk 
was too great. The risk was that the in- 
terim symbol would be taken literally, 
that it would be interpreted as a solu- 
tion, not a statement of a problem. 
There was another risk: The designer 
might see the painting and find only 
deep oppression without hope. He might 
fail to find the horrible threat to hu- 
manity that is often found in this paint- 
ing. In this case, the director used a 
poor interim symbol; it did not com- 
municate what he intended. 


If the second risk seems obvious and 
easily avoided by verbal explanation, it 
is because the example of the Angelus 
can be at least partially verbalized 
whereas many of the explanations of 
mood that frustrate directors and de- 
signers cannot. It is not always so easy to 
check the results by asking the other 
party what he got from the analogy. His 
explanation, however fluent, may be ir- 
relevant and tell you nothing reassur- 
ing. Only the designs, artistic solutions 
to the problem, will tell whether the 
interim symbol really worked. This 
accounts for some of the nasty sur- 
prises that sometimes mar the first re- 
hearsal on set or with lighting. But sur- 
prises should not happen if the artists 
are aware of the dangers in their con- 
versations, and recheck the moment there 
is a scrap of artistic production to look 
at. 

Another type of interim symbol is 
the “sketch.” A “sketch” is usually de- 
fined as a crude drawing intended to 
convey some meaning. For theatrical 
purposes it will be well to expand this 
definition to include such three dimen- 
sional “sketches” as a rough clay model 
and a crude bit of pantomime such as 


that used by some directors to indicate 
their desires. The advantage of the 
sketch over the verbal symbol are ob- 
vious. Sketches can carry more meaning 
of a theatrical sort, they come easily to 
theatrical artists who are used to think. 
ing in three or four dimensions, and 
they are far more vivid and compelling 
than just talking about it. Unfortunately 
the disadvantages also come in larger 
sizes. The most important one can be 
framed by a question: “Is this an in- 
terim symbol or a plan?” Interim sym- 
bols attempt to communicate; plans 
lead to permanent structures. 


An example of difficulty in interpret. 
ing sketches and the power of them 
when understood is now almost a classic 
in the theatre. Many years ago Edward 
Gordon Craig published a series of 
sketches for Hamlet. They were rela- 
tively vague drawings of a minute figure 
almost lost in front of huge geometric 
structures. Probably every student of 
theatre history has seen reproductions 
of these sketches and has read the attack 
upon them based on the assumption that 
they were plans. But it is just as prob- 
able, if not more probable, that these 
sketches were interim symbols, that 
they expressed the mood of Hamlet as 
a human being overwhelmed by out 
ward circumstances. This mood is 
surely expressible in the theatre with- 
out increasing the proscenium height 
to accommodate five story buildings. 
Other sketches by Craig which are 
plainly intended as plans show that he 
is quite aware of scale and knows how 
to suggest five story structures within 
normal proscenium heights. 


In some ways theatrical production 
is like a session in problem solving. It 
will pay the artists to agree on the 
nature of the problem involved in 
producing King Lear, for example, be- 
fore setting out possible solutions and 
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evaluating them. But the difference be- 
tween theatre production dis- 
cursive problem solving lies in the 
manner in which the problem is stated 
and in the way in which the solution 
must be designed. Whereas “What can 
help ‘D’ students 
pinpoints an area for study, 


and 


be done to in 


speech?” 
“How shall we produce King Lear?” 
only directs us to the place where the 
problem is first stated, the script. The 
problems to be found there are monu- 


mental, interlocked inextricably, and 
inexpressible in discursive language. 
The solution, if reached, will defy 


analysis. This is merely another way of 
saying that theatrical production is art 
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and that one of the devices of theatrical 
artists is to communicate with one an- 
other in the symbolic mode _ because 
simple discussion won't do to produce 
an art work. 

The theatrical version of problem 
solving involves each member of the 
artistic team finding the problem for 
himself in the script, symbolizing it for 
himself, striving to communicate what 
he has found, and reconciling it with 
the findings of others through such 
devices as interim symbols. Finally comes 
the development by cooperative and in- 
spired artistic teamwork of the final 
powerful symbol—the play in produc- 
tion. 





MOTIVATION THEORY IN TEACHING 
PERSUASION: STATEMENT AND SCHEMA 


Donald K. Smith and Robert L. Scott 


T least since Aristotle observed that 

men in a state of emotion act 
differently than they do otherwise and 
postulated, therefore, that he who would 
persuade ought to know how the vari- 
ous emotions are aroused,! pathos has 
been considered an important part of 
rhetoric, or the theory of persuasive dis- 
course. 

Aristotle’s concept of pathos is per- 
haps best thought of as a relational 
category designed to direct attention to 
the interaction of aspects of the dis- 
course, states of emotion in the listeners, 
and the resultant persuasibility of the 
listener. Unfortunately, the concept has 
usually been translated as “emotional 
proof’; since the term “proof’’ seems to 
direct our attention to some statement 
or sequence of statements within the 
speech, the further notion of “emotional 
appeal’ seems proper. By an all too easy 
process of linguistic seduction, the term 
“emotional appeal” has carried us from 
Aristotle’s original concept of pathos 
into the position of perceiving any given 
instance of persuasive discourse as con- 
taining neat little passages which are 
“appeals.” These appeals are designed 
to trigger responses called “emotions,” 
which, since they can be named, must 
psycho-physiological 


reside in small 


packages in each listener, simply waiting 


Mr. Smith is Professor of Speech and Chairman 
of the Department of Speech and Theater Arts, 
University of Minnesota. Mr. Scott is Associate 
Professor of Speech and Director of Forensics 
at Minnesota. 


1 See Rhetorica ii. 1. 1977 30; 13788 5, 20-25. 


for the right button to be pushed to 
cause them to go into action. 
Although this simplistic view of man’s 
nature and the nature of discourse has 
been rather well discredited, speech 
teachers are still laboring to discover 
useful ways of talking with their stu. 
dents about the relationship between 
man’s nature and the conduct of dis. 
course. The theory of persuasion must 
include statements about why people be- 
have as they do, and how such insights 
may be related to the analysis, planning, 
or conduct of discourse. But what kind 
of theorizing about the nature of man 
is reputable, appropriate, and useful for 
students of practical discourse? 


One common answer given to this 
question is that of appropriating for 
texts in public speaking or persuasion 
certain bodies of material drawn from 
theorists in the field of psychology. The 
answer seems reasonable. Psychologists 
devote themselves to the study of be 
havior. They have asked repeatedly why 
people act as they do. They have sought 
to unleash the instruments 
of science for the study of behavior, and 
thus to extend reliable knowledge of the 
nature of emotion and motivation. All 
this is so obviously relevant to the study 
of speech that whether the psychologist 
is William James or B. F. Skinner, James 
B. Watson or Gordon Allport, it is im- 
possible to study his discussion of hu 
man behavior without the impression 
that much of what is being said ought 
to be useful to the student of persuasion 
or public speaking. In one sense teachers 
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of speech have suffered the embarrass- 
ment of riches in dipping into psycho- 
logical theory. The theorists are so nu- 
war with one 


their ‘‘systems”’ 


terminology 


merous, 


another; the 


In 
task 


describing hu- 


changes. 


midst of this profusion, the ol 
slecting categories for 
man behavior suitable to a course in 
persuasion or public speaking is almost 
intolerably complicated. If the study is 
decently attentive to the complexities of 
behavior, consideration of its relevance 
to the practical problems of conducting 
discourse may never be achieved. If the 
study of behavior is compressed to per- 
mit time for consideration of its rele- 
vance to discourse, it may simply _per- 
petuate the mischief of such concepts 
as “emotional appeals,” and 


the 


“targets 


resting in nervous system of the 


listener.” 

A reasonably accurate description of 
the solution sought by the most reputa- 
ble speech texts and teachers would be 
as follows. The student is cautioned that 
the study of human motivation is im- 
portant but complex. He is given a defi- 
nition of motivation, and some account- 
ing of how the internal structures which 
lead to goal-directed behavior are 
learned. He is cautioned not to believe 
that he understands a motive structure 
simply because he has named some gen- 
eral human goal. Then he is given a 
list of names for common human “mo 
tives.” These often turn out to be the 
names of general goals sought by many 
people in our culture (the names may 
be of large categories of goals, such as 
“subsistence,” or “mastery,” or of some- 
what more specific goals such as “profit” 
or “status’’). The names of motives have 
the magic of seeming relevance to the 
conduct of discourse. The student now 


understands why he needed to study 


human behavior. If he promises his 


listeners “profit” or “status,” the listener 
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will be motivated. The emotional appeal 
The has been 
pushed. And we are back to a simplistic 
ol 


has been made. button 


concept behavior we started out to 


avoid. 
Recently Otis M. 
Walter proposed a considerable dlepar- 


in this journal 


ture from the analysis of motivation 
usual to speech texts or courses. Walter 
argued that theorists and teachers of 


persuasion must go beyond the gen- 
eralized view of motivation which leads 
to the listing of names for motives. “We 


could assume that because so many 


rhetoricians use these lists,” he writes, 


“they are considered of practical value 
in the teaching of speakers. It is not my 
to otherwise, but in- 


aim here 


stead to show that motivation may be 


suggest 


analyzed in a somewhat more detailed 
and perhaps more useful way.”? Walter 
suggests the possible usefulness of aban- 
doning the term motive in favor of an 
effort the common “motiva- 
tional situations” in which people dis- 


to identify 


posed to act find themselves. He shows 
that these one 
can then propose “lines of argument” 
appropriately directed toward persons in 


by naming situations, 


these situations. Thus the study of moti- 
vational situations leads directly to prac- 
tical consequences in the planning and 


conduct of discourse. 


Walter has taken a long step forward 
in analyzing motivation with reference 
to persuasive discourse. If any theory of 
motivation is useful in speech, it must 
be of value in the planning and conduct 
of discourse, or in the understanding of 
the speaker-audience-discourse relation- 
ship present in acts of persuasion. Al- 
though we applaud Walter's treatment 
of motivation as both more useful than 


2 Otis M. Walter, “Toward an Analysis of 
Motivation,” QJS, XLI (October 1955), 271-278. 





sso 


analyses which lead to the listing of 
motives, and as less subject to simplistic 
interpretation, we believe his concept of 
“motivational situation” may be too 
sharply removed from the characteristic 
psychological approach to human moti- 
vation. What we propose here is not a 
rejection of Walter's analysis of motiva 
tional situations, but an accounting of 
motivation which will supplement his 
analysis. We propose an accounting brief 
enough to be manageable, one which 
retains some of the characteristic termi- 
nology of psychology for the description 
of behavior, and one which can_ be 
linked rather directly to the problem of 
analyzing and managing persuasive dis- 
course. 

The 


initially a search for a set of terms, or 


study of motivation becomes 
categories, sufficient to give an account- 
ing of human behavior which is con- 
sistent with what is known about such 
behavior, and useful to the uncovering 
behavior. 
test of 
such categories is the extent to which 


of new evidence about such 


For the behavioral scientists, a 


they cause questions to be asked which 
will be susceptible to scientific investiga- 
tion. For the teacher of persuasion, a test 
of such categories is the extent to which 
they enable students to develop useful 
insight into the nature and conduct of 
discourse. This is not to suggest that the 
teacher of persuasion will necessarily 
want a different set of categories from 
those of the psychologist or sociologist; 
it is to suggest that he may want the 
simplest set of categories which are not 
at variance with the insights provided 
by the scientific study of behavior, and 
which will lead most readily into the 
consideration of the role of discourse in 
behavior. 

In the search for such a set of terms, 
the term “motivation” can be used as a 


generic label for those factors internal- 
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. which lead to 
different kinds of goal-directed behavior. 
The suggests that 


although internal structures of the or. 


ized by the individual 


term “internalized” 
ganism lead to behavior (only the per. 
son can act), yet our understanding of 
the structures must always perceive the 
individual as responding or behaving in 
a situation. To view the study of moti- 
vation as situational is scarcely unique, 
since contemporary students of behavior 
are substantially in agreement that any 
accounting of behavior must view moti- 
vation not as a static property of the 
organism, but as a structure relating the 
organism to its environment. 

If motivation is conceived as a situ 


ational structure, what is the minimal 
set of terms necessary for a description 
of this structure? Four such terms can 
be identified. 
B. Tension 

Although a variety of terms such as 
; “need” are used to account 
to goal 


terms 


‘drive,’ or 
for stimulus elements incident 
all of 
proceed from a view of the organism as 


directed behavior, these 
experiencing various conditions of in 
ternal tension which dispose it to action. 
Some deprivation, physiological or psy- 
chological, produces an imbalance which 
the organism strives to adjust. Physi- 
ological needs—food, regulation of 
bodily temperature, elimination, etc— 
are the easiest to cite and are, hence, 
most often cited. That tensions arise not 
only from simple physiological needs but 
also from complex socially modified 
needs is quite obvious. Behavior which 
can be related to sex often grows out of 
tensions probably arising not from sim 
ply physiological needs but from tem 
sions resulting from society’s demands 
on its members to respond at given ages 
in given patterns. 
2. Learned Behavior Patterns 

Since the individual brings tensions 
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into balance continually, he will learn 
behavior patterns which are successful 
in relieving tensions. Customs in eating, 
courtship, and social amenities in gen- 
eral are readily accessible examples of 
this fact. 
$. Indu idual Interpretation 

But tension is not simply tension. It 
is possible to observe certain states of 
physiological or emotional deprivation 
which seem to produce similar tensions 
in all persons who experience them. It 
is equally possible to observe different 
persons in substantially the same en 
vironment experiencing different levels 
of tension, or giving quite different 
descriptions of the nature of the tension 
which they experience. The complexity 
of human behavior rests in the unique 
and central role of language in mediat- 
ing that behavior. Thus tension, to a 
human being, is an occasion for inter- 
pretation, and the tension “is known” 
not simply through some physical reac- 
tion but through some verbal account- 
ing of the situation. Having gone with- 
out food for some hours, one man may 
say simply, “I am hungry.” Another may 
say, “My stomach aches because my wile 
The first 
walk to the refrigerator, or follow some 


has been nagging me.” may 
other pattern of learned behavior rele- 
vant to his interpretation of his tension. 
The second man may seek to restore 
equilibrium in his environment with a 
martini, or a walk in the evening air. In 
even more complex constructs, the in- 
ternational problems of Russia and the 
United States may apparently pass un- 
noticed by one man. A second may find 
the nature of his discontent to be the 
presence of a powerful, dynamic and un- 
friendly Russian state which threatens 
his security. A third may believe that 
his experience with tension is the prod- 
uct of 


communists among his neighbors. 


an excessive number of proto- 
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It is uniquely the fact of human be- 
havior that its most significant dimen- 
sions involve acts of interpretation on 
the part of the individual in which he 
uses language both to identify the na- 
ture of his sense of tension, and to iden- 
tify the kind of learned behavior, verbal 
or otherwise, seemingly appropriate to 
the situation. Language is not only a 
form of behavior; it is uniquely the 
form which mediates, through acts ol 
interpretation, the individual’s percep- 
tion of his condition within his environ- 
ment. This fact provides the persuader 
with both his problem and his oppor- 
tunity. 


}- Goals 


Understanding the central importance 
of interpretation in human conduct, we 
are in position to observe that the lin- 
guistic act of interpretation gives rise to 
the category of goals. Ordinarily moti- 
vated behavior has an end in the en- 
vironment of which the individual is a 
part. This end is knowable and known 
to human beings simply as a verbal con- 
struct. Tensions may find their source 
either in verbal or non-verbal aspects of 
his environment. 


the and 


Learned behaviors may be either verbal 


pel son 


or non-verbal. 

But goals rise only from acts of in- 
terpretation. They indicate a belief that 
human beings may select to some extent 
the end toward which their behavior is 
directed and may predict to some ex- 
tent the consequences of their behavior. 
Man marshals both the past and the 
future in his acts of interpretation. He 
can do this only through language. In 
using language to denominate ends that 
he seeks, or changes in his environment 
he wishes to bring about, or actions in 
which he wishes to direct himself and 
others, man establishes those constructs 
we call goals. 

Although it is useful to separate the 
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concept of goal from such concepts as 
tension or learned behaviors or interpre- 
tation, it is clear that the concept goal 
does not exist independently of these 
other categories used in a description of 
human behavior. Thus, when we in- 
terpret, or give a name to an experience 
of tension, we may also implicitly name 
a goal. “I am being hounded to pay my 


bills,”’ 
said, “I 


we say; and implicitly we have 


need money,” or “I must get 


some money.” In converse fashion, the 


identification or labeling of a goal may 
be sufficient to create the experience of 
tension. “I want a new car,” we say, 
and the identification of a goal becomes 
a source of tension until the goal is 
either achieved or abandoned. Goals rise 
from tension, and goals create tension. 
They are the verbal concomitants of 
any experience with tension which has 
been interpreted. 

These categories—tension, learned be 


havior, individual interpretation, and 


goals—constitute the minimal set of 
categories needed for the analysis of be- 
havior. In a sense they provide a defini- 
the The 


larger label hypothesizes the existence of 


tion of term “motivation.” 


factors internalized by the individual 


lead to goal-directed behavior, 


and thus stipulate that at some level be- 


which 


havior is caused, can be understood, and 
can be influenced. The smaller categories 
of tension, et cetera, clirect us toward an 
examination of relevant data about the 
individual and his environment when 
we are interested in interpreting or in 


fluencing his behavior. 


9 


Any attempt to present an abstract 
analysis of a phenomenon raises the 
difficulty of retaining the essential sense 
of the unity, ie., of the phenomenality, 
of what is analyzed. Our lengthy defini- 


tion of motivation may be summarized 
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in a quasi-physical formulation which 


helps emphasize its situational char. 


acter: 


In this schema motivation (M) is the 
label for the totality of those factors in. 
ternalized by an individual which lead 
goal-directed _ be. 


to various sorts of 


havior. These internalized factors may 
be described as the experiencing of ten- 
(T) 


behavior 


sion and the learned patterns of 


(LB) associated with those ten. 
sions. In human behavior the meaning 
of any experience with tension, or with 
the conduct or 


interruption of any 


learned behavior, is mediated by the 
use of language in acts of interpretation 
(1). The 


istic of acts of interpretation gives rise 


language behavior character- 
to the identification of goals (G). These 
goals serve both as the ends of tension 
initiated behavior and as the sources 
for altered patterns of tension, behavior, 


or interpretation. 


We have found the schema a useful 
way of introducing students of persua- 
sion to the concept of motivation. It per- 
mits an expanded or abbreviated dis 
cussion of the tension producing poten 
tial of various physiological or psycho- 
logical needs experienced by the organ- 
ism. It gives attention to the significant 
role of learning in the development ol 
either verbal or non-verbal behaviol 
patterns. The tension-learned behaviors 
goal relationship adapts itself readily to 
discussion of the important part played 
learning ol 


by reinforcement in the 


verbal or non-verbal behavior, and to 
this extent the schema is readily adapta- 
ble to learning theory. It provides a 
strategy for dealing with the confusion 
usual to the use of such terms as “need” 
and “goal” by showing that although 
goals are structurally or interpretativel) 


linked to tensions, the perception ol 
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goals may be tension-creating, whereas 
the attainment of goals may not in every 
case relieve tension. 

Perhaps the most important term in 
the schema is that of “interpretation.” 
The introduction of this concept into 
the analysis of behavior permits ready 
perception of behavior as situational, 
and provides a useful bridge to the con- 
sideration of the significant role of lan- 
guage in the development and control 
of the 
structure within which people perceive, 


behavior. Language provides 
or locate (interpret) their tensions, and 
define (interpret) their goals. Language 
is the instrument for 


giving meaning to the environment of 


interpreting 01 


the organism, but it is also a significant 
part of the environment of the organ- 
ism. This latter relationship is of pri- 
mary interest to the student of persua- 
sion who wants to study how language 
affects the experiencing and interpret- 
ing of tensions, learned behavior, and 
goals. 

At the most general level, the schema 
serves as a framework for examining 
any persuasive situation whatsoever in 
an effort the 
persuader to the motivation of the per- 


to relate activity of the 
suadee. It is possible to observe the 
persuader using language in an effort to 
intensify latent tensions or to allay ten- 
sions. It is possible to observe the per- 
suader using language to interpret ten- 
sion so that it becomes linked to pre- 
sumably relevant goals by types of be- 
havior available to the audience. At the 
simplest level, an advertisement for a 
deodorant cream may be a blatant effort 
to stir up and interpret tensions latent 
in almost any interpersonal situation. 
In a much more complex sense, one 
could observe the extensive effort made 


by President Woodrow Wilson in call- 


IN 
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ing for a declaration of war on Ger- 
many, not only to make use of public 
tensions produced by the alleged acts of 
aggression by the German nation but 
also to reinterpret the tension existing 
in the American “search for peace” as 
capable of relief only through the act 
of war. “The war to end wars” became a 
sign interpreting the goal directed be- 
haviors appropriate to the search for 
peace and an end to aggression. 

The schema is consistent with or leads 
to the kind of treatment given motiva- 
tion in Walter's article. Walter’s set of 
“motivational situations” is an effort to 
establish a typology for the most com- 
mon sorts of tension producing situa- 
tions within which persuaders encounte 
lo that 


the permits the 


audiences. the extent his 


fits 


ty- 
scene, it 


pology 


characteristic motivational 


linking of 
situations to the range of topoi or lines 
of argument characteristically available 


in such situations. 


3: 


The here has not been to 


contend that the schema is to be pre- 


pul pose 


ferred for the scientific investigation of 
behavior. It is not scientific in its genesis, 
although it does no violence to tenets 
generally acceptable to behavioral scien- 
tists. Rather the statement is a strategic 
set 
terms in a structural relationship which 


one—a search for a minimal of 
will serve the purposes of the student of 
persuasion in understanding and creat- 
ing persuasive discourse. To the extent 
that the schema is teachable, that teach- 
ing it does not lead to a grossly over- 
simplified of 
havior, that it permits quick entry into 
the study of the linkages between per- 
suasive discourse and human behavior— 


it may be useful. 


conception human _be- 





A COMPARATIVE CRITICISM OF 
HUGH BLAIR’S ESSAY ON TASTE 


John Waite Bowers 


N most contemporary thought, 
I “taste” is an obsolete concept, dis- 
reputable in academic circles and _ to 
tally negative in popular parlance. Psy- 
chologists have classified “taste” as an 
acquired cultural variable, and their 
classification has been accompanied in 
other groups by a reorientation of the 
term which requires that it nearly al- 
ways be prefaced by “in bad.” The de- 


cline of “taste” has been remarked in 
criticism as well as in psychology. Ken- 
neth Burke, commenting on the classifi- 
cation of literature as “equipment for 
living,” which he advocates, observes: 
[My system of classification] would, I admit, 
break 


“outrage 


violate current pieties, down current 


categories, and thereby good taste.” 


But “good taste’”” has become inert. The classi 
fications I am proposing would be active. | 
think that what we need is active categories. 

Apparently, “‘taste’’ is no longer use- 
ful in the analysis and evaluation of the 
discursive arts. Its historical importance 
as a critical tool in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, however, 
is established. The questions of what 
taste is and how it operates were ex- 
tremely important both theoretically and 
practically during an age in which the 
discursive arts were losing their strictly 


Mr. Bowers is instructor in rhetoric and a grad- 
uate student in speech and dramatic art, State 
University of Iowa. This article is a revision 
of a paper read at the “Debut” Session, SAA 
Convention, St. Louis, 1960. “Debut” is spon- 
sored by the Rhetoric and Public Address In- 
terest Group, and participants are selected by 
a national board of critics. 


i“Literature as Equipment for Living,” 


The Philosophy of Literary Form (New York, 
1957), P- 262. 


didactic function and acquiring a new 
aesthetic purpose. It was necessary for 


the artist to satisfy a mental critic. 


“taste,” whose nature, function, and 
scope were the subjects of dispute among 
philosophers. Three of the many pro 
tagonists in the controversy were Im- 


Kant Burke 


(1757), and the central subject of this 


manuel (1790), Edmund 


paper, Hugh Blair (1783). 

Herman Cohen gives a clear exposi- 
tion of Blair’s conception of taste by 
comparing his statements with those of 
Lord Kames, Edmund Burke, Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds, and David Hume.’ Cohen 
devotes considerable space to a discus- 
sion of Blair’s primacy in treating taste 
as “a part of rhetoric.’ However, he 
does not specifically disclose the reasons 
for an essay on taste in Blair's work, nor 
does he critically evaluate the essay. | 


hope to show: (1) that the inclusion of 


the essay on taste in Blair’s Lectures on } 


Rhetoric and Belles Lettres is justified 
by certain trends in critical and philo- 
sophical thought during and _ preceding 
his period; and (2) that because of cer- 
and _ inconsistencies, 


tain ambiguities 


Blair’s analysis was at the time of its } 
writing less worthy of consideration than ) 
were those of at least two of his contem- 
poraries, Edmund Burke and Immanuel 
Kant. 


The first question which I propose to 





answer is: How does an essay on taste 


happen to be found in a volume on 


2“Hugh Blair's Theory of 
XLIV (October 1958), 265-274. 
Tbid., p. 265. 


Taste,” QJS, 
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rhetoric and belles lettres? [I intend to 
answer this question by demonstrating 
that the dominant trend in late eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century phil- 
osophical and critical thought almost 
dictated that taste be considered in a 
volume dedicated to composition and 
criticism. The inclusion of the essay in 
the Lectures was less remarkable than 
its omission would have been. 

Blair defines taste as “the power of 
receiving pleasures from the beauties of 
nature and of art.’* The isolation of 
this “power” has obvious theoretical ad- 
vantages in the formulation of precepts 
both for composition and for criticism. 
The speaker or writer must design his 
discourse so that it appeals to this power, 
and the critic must develop the power 
in order to appreciate and analyze the 
beauties of the discourse which he reads 
or hears. The faculty psychologies pop- 
ular at the time made the isolation of 
“taste” as the arbiter of art acceptable in 
both pedagogical and critical circles. 
Blair was simply taking advantage of 
accepted psychological theory as a basis 
for the practical rules which he would 
develop later.® 

To those unacquainted with the back- 
ground of Blair's rhetorical theory, it 
may appear surprising that rhetoric 
should be considered an art designed to 
give “pleasure” through “beauty.” One 
accustomed to thinking in contemporary 
terms might say that the only discursive 
art concerned with “beauty” is poetic 
and that rhetoric’s concern is with ar- 
gument. A brief review of the position 
taken by Biair’s predecessors and con- 
temporaries reveals, however, that poetry 


Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres [1783] (Pittsburgh, 1833), Lec- 
ture IT, p. 16. 

5For an approach to the same problem 
from a somewhat different point of view, see 
Douglas Ehninger and James Golden, “The 
Intrinsic Sources of Blair's Popularity,” South- 
ern Speech Journal, XXI_ (Fall, 1955), 12-30. 


and oratory more frequently were com- 
bined under the single term “eloquence” 
than would be permitted by contem- 
Indeed, many critical 
theorists made the two arts nearly iden- 


porary usage. 
tical. 

Blair and most of his predecessors con- 
sidered both oratory and literature to 
exist for the purpose of teaching, pleas- 
ing, and moving; furthermore, the same 
method, that of vivid portrayal, was 
common to both arts as the principal 
agent for achieving the tri-purpose. An 
example of this position can be found 
in the Dialogues on Eloquence of 
Fénelon (1717), who makes the power of 
“portrayal” central both to oratory and 
to poetry, discerning no difference be- 
tween the two arts except for the “ec- 
stasy” apparent in the poet's diction.® 
Most of Fénelon’s predecessors (Peter 
Ramus and Julius Caesar Scaliger, for 
example) saw poetry as oratory in verse. 
In 1800, even a poet was willing to con- 
cede that the diction of his trade was 
less than inspired: “It may be safely af- 
firmed that there neither is, nor can be, 
any essential difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and metrical com- 
position.” 

Blair, like Fénelon, identifies the ends 
of poetry with those of oratory. Like 
Wordsworth, he sees no essential differ- 
ence between the language of the two 
arts: 

It is hardly possible to determine the exact 
limit where eloquence ends and poetry begins; 


nor is there any occasion for being very pre- 


6 Fénelon, Dialogues on Eloquence [1717], 
trans. W. S. Howell (Princeton, 1951), p. 98. 
Mr. Howell gives a scholarly comment on this 
aspect of the Dialogues in his article, “Oratory 
and Poetry in Fénelon’s Literary Theory,” 
QJS, XXXVII (February 1951), 1-10. 

7William Wordsworth, “Preface,” Lyrical 
Ballads, end ed. (1800). Of course, some writers 
of the period did perceive essential differences 
between oratory and poetry. For example, see 
Immanuel Kant, Critique of Aesthetic Judg- 
ment [1790], trans. James Creed Meredith 
(Oxford, 1911), p. 192. 
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cise about the boundaries, as long as the na 


ture of each is understood These are the 


minutiae of criticism, concerning which, frivol 


ous writers are always disposed to squabble; 


but which deserve not any particular discus 


sion.& 


Basically, then, Blair combines the arts 
of persuasion and of portrayal into an 
art of eloquence to which a single set 
of philosophical tenets and practical pre 
cepts is applicable. Since taste is the 
agent by which eloquence is evaluated, 
a discussion of it in Blair's Lectures is 
vital to the understanding of discrim 
ination in composition and in criticism. 
Taste is the faculty (or, in Blair's sys- 


tem, the combination of faculties) to 
which the discursive artist must appeal 


and by which the critic must evaluate. 


I promised earlier to evaluate critically 
Blair’s conception of taste by comparing 
it with that of Edmund Burke and Im- 
Kant. Blair's 
weakness arose from his failure to com- 


manuel most 


apparent 
mit himself to any specific origin for 
taste. Without such an origin, he found 
it impossible to proceed systematically 
through an examination of the faculty. 
In spite of the importance of an a priori 
assumption concerning the nature ol 
taste, Blair’s statements are ambiguous 
and qualified to the point of becoming 
noncommittal: 

[Beauties] sometimes strike in the same man 


ner the philosopher and the peasant; the boy 


and the man. Hence the faculty by which we 


relish allied 
to a feeling of sense, than to a process of the 


such beauties, seems more nearly 


understanding; and accordingly, from an ex 


ternal sense it has borrowed its name.® 
Blair's statement appears to indicate 
that he would adopt Edmund Burke's 
view of taste as being dependent primar- 
ily on sense perception. Attributing taste 


to a sensuous origin results in a simple 


8 Blair, Lecture XXXVIII, p. 422. 
9 Blair, Lecture II, p. 16. 
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but comprehensive system, the point of 


which Burke makes concisely: 


But as there will be little doubt that bodies 


present similar images to the whole species, it 
necessarily 


must be allowed that the pleasures 


and the pains which every object excites in one 


man, it must raise in all mankind, whilst ir 
operates naturally, simply, and by its proper 
powers only; for if we deny this, we must 


imagine that the same cause, operating in the 
same manner, and on subjects of the same kind, 
would hye 


will produce different effects; which 


highly absurd.1 


Since judgments of taste are rooted in 
the senses, differences in those judgments 
can be accounted for by differences in 
sensuous acuity. 

Blair, however, was unwilling to allow 
his analysis to become as materialistic 
as is Burke's. As we will see, the word 


“seems,” in the phrase “seems more 
nearly allied to a feeling of sense, than 
to a process of the understanding,” be. 
came inordinately important to Blair. 
If taste depends to more than a minor 
degree on the sharpness of the senses, 
then Blair would be unable to account 
for the “immense superiority” in judg- 
ment which he imagines civilized na- 
tions to have over uncivilized and barbar- 
ian races." In this, as in other pro 
nouncements, Blair’s ethnocentrism ap 
pears to impede his objectivity. 

If Blair refused to become totally ma- 
terialistic in his conception of the origin 
of taste, neither would he allow the 
supernatural to enter his analysis. Al- 
though the Scottish clergyman could not 
have read Kant’s Critique of Aesthetu 
Judgment, we might expect him to ar 
rive independently at a system similar 
which the _ taste 


to the German’s, in 


faculty beauty 


non-cognitively judges 
“A Philosophical Enquiry 
Ideas of the Sublime 


10Edmund Burke, 
into the Origin of Our 


and Beautiful; with an Introductory Discourse 
Concerning Taste” [1757], Works of the Righi 
Honorable Edmund Burke (London, 1826), 1 
QQg-100 


11 Blair, Lecture II, p. 18. 
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CRITICISM OF 


when confronted with a natural or 
artistic object which reflects a principle 
of the supersensible world.'? In a Kant- 
Blair 


plain aesthetic disagreements by speculat- 


ian system, would be able to ex- 


ing that the verdict of one or both con- 
tending parties is perverted by cognitive 
judgments concerning the usefulness, 
moral quality, or sensual desirability of 
the object.** Apparently, however, Blair 
was unwilling to venture into an area 
which openly admits that it cannot be 
defined observationally. 

Blair’s failure to describe specifically 


led 


taste Is 


roots of his him into 


the system 


serious difhiculties. Since only 


slightly dependent sense 


ceptions, and since, apparently, it has no 


upon pei 
relationship to the supernatural, Blan 
had to find another rationale for explain- 
ing individual cifferences in judgments 
about the kind and intensity of beauty 
present in art works. The professional 
teacher eventually adopts “education 
and culture’ as the principal variables 
in judgments of taste. The ambiguity 
of Blair’s I will analyze 


later, creates the impression that his 


terms, which 


position is a regression to neoclassic 


doctrine rather than an anticipation of 
today’s “learning theory”: 


This inequality of taste among men is Ow- 


the different 


ing, without doubt, in part, to 
frame of their natures; to nicer organs, and 
finer internal powers, with which some are 


But, if it be owing 


in part to nature, it is owing to education and 


endowed bevond others. 


culture still more.t4 


Blair's faith in the beneficial effects of 
“education and culture” where taste is 
concerned, although perhaps predictable 
in a teacher, may be unfounded. At any 


rate, Alexander Pope was not so sanguine 


Le Kant, 
13. See note " 

‘8 For a clear exposition of this position, se¢ 
Barrows Dunham, A Study in Kant’s Aesthetics 
Lancaster, Pa., 1999). pp. 25-26 

14 Blair, Lecture II, p. 18 


Critique of festhetic Judgment, Pp 


HUGH BLAIR’S ESSAY 


ON TASTE 387 


about the unerring development of the 
man of taste: 


But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced, 

Is by ill coloring but the more disgraced, 

So by false learning is good sense defaced: 
Some are bewildered in the maze of schools, 
And meant but 


fools.15 


some made coxcombs Nature 


Blair’s Lectures, of course, were soon to 
become an important part of the “maze 
of schools.” 


Whether or not Blair's dependence on 
education as the source of taste was justi- 
fied, it later necessitated a devious line 
of reasoning and assertion to demon. 
strate that, while taste improves with 
formal training, genius is more common 
among “primitives.” As though to un- 
derline the inadequacy of his system, 
Blair himself refers in the Lectures at 
times to the beauties of the 


poe ms 


least foun 


fraudulently primitive Ossian 
and wrote a book on the same subject.'® 
The finding of beauties in poems, of 


course, is not a basis for condemning the 


finder. But to attribute those beauties to 
causes which do not exist is a critical 
fault, and Blair sees the beauties of 


Ossian as the result of the poet’s prim- 
itive state. A system of taste should have 
enabled Blair to detect the fraud. Other 
critics more perceptive than Blair (e.g., 
Dr. Johnson) did detect it. In this in- 
stance, at least, Blair’s system does not 
achieve its purpose. 

Part of the essay’s weakness can be at- 
tributed to Blair's failure to reduce the 
terms “education and culture” to then 
components. Burke, avoiding this dif- 
ficulty to some extent, reduces “taste” to 
a system involving three faculties and 
four areas of judgment with no reference 


to education and culture: 

Criticism [1711], lines 23-27 
16 Blair, Lecture IV, p. 42; Lecture XV, p. 

164; Lecture XVI, p. 180; Lecture XVII, p. 183 

{ Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, 

the Son of Fingal (London, 1768). 


15 f ssay on 
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On the whole it appears to me, that what is 
called taste, in its most general acceptation, is 
not a simple idea, but is partly made up of a 
perception of the primary pleasures of sense, 
of the secondary pleasures of the imagination, 
and of the conclusions of the reasoning faculty, 
concerning the various relations of these, and 
concerning the human passions, manners and 


actions.17 


Charles Edward Noyes finds six variables 
used by David Hume, whose analysis is 
often similar to Burke’s, in the Scottish 
sceptic’s analysis of taste. Only two of 
them—insufficient practice in judging 
the art form concerned, and too limited 
a knowledge of examples which may be 
used for comparison—can be subsumed 
under “education and culture,” and 
both of Hume’s “education” variables 
are considerably less abstract than are 
Blair’s ambiguous terms.'* By leaving his 
terms general, Blair could take anothei 
step toward his ethnocentric ideal of the 
man of taste. 

Besides causing him difficulties in ac- 
counting for individual differences in 
judgment, Blair’s ambiguity involved 
him in an inconsistency when he at- 
tempted to arrive at a standard for judg- 
ment. If taste is primarily a function of 
education and culture, we would expect 
the arbiter of taste to be the educated 
and cultured man. Either modesty or a 
glimpse of geality, however, led Blair 
to admit that no such absolute judge 
exists. Unable to produce a standard of 
judgment from his own system, Blair 
Burke's sensus 
that is, he placed the standard of taste 
in the general agreement of mankind. 


borrowed communis— 


Apparently recognizing the _ inconsist- 


ency, Blair qualified his position until, 
as I will show, it becomes useless for any 


discussion involving more than one 


17 Burke, Works, IT, 114. 

18 Charles Edward Noyes, “Aesthetic Theory 
and Literary Criticism in the Works of David 
Hume,” doctoral dissertation (University of 


Texas, 1950), p. 2Q0. 


nation or more than one period. Three 
distinct conditions must be met before 
the sensus communis can be considered 
trustworthy: (1) The nation making the 
judgment must be civilized; (2) The age 
during which the judgment is made 
must not be one of “ignorance and dark- 
ness”; (3) The nation, if civilized, must 
be unperverted by religious or social 
error.?® 


Blair’s standard is useless because it is 
totally unstable; in effect, it shifts with 
every nation in every age. According to 
Blair, who obviously thought that the 
standard of taste resided somewhere in 
the eighteenth-century British Isles, any 
civilized and unperverted nation existing 
during an age which is not ignorant will 
arrive at valid judgments of beauty. Un- 
doubtedly, every nation and age con- 


siders itself civilized, unperverted, 


and enlightened. Furthermore, most 
nations and ages will consider most other 
nations and ages unfit to judge beauty 
for one of the three reasons listed by 
Blair. Charles Lamb, for example, con- 
demned Dryden’s age for its “impure 


20 ” 


ears.”*° To give other illustrations of the 
same phenomenon would be to belabor 
the obvious. The point to be made is 
that Blair’s standard of taste, allegedly 
universal, is actually relative. Any at- 
tempt to employ it as a standard in an 


aesthetic discussion would be futile. 


Blair, Burke 


found it unnecessary to qualify the sen- 


More consistent than 
sus communis since his conception of 


taste, based primarily on sense per- 


ception and its servant, imagination, 
is comparable among all men in all ages. 
Kant, on the other hand, found it un- 
necessary to set up a standard at all, 
since it is impossible to argue about the 
which he had 


supersensible — world 


1° Blair, Lecture HI, p. 25 
‘Charles Lamb, “On the 
Shakespeare.’ 
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CRITICISM OF HUGH BLAIR’'S ESSAY ON TASTE 389 


established a priori.*!. Blair appears 
philosophically unsophisticated by com 
parison with these two of his contem- 
poraries. 


{At this point, Blair's shortcomings as 
4 speculative philosophei (or theoreti- 


cal psychologist) should be apparent. 


H. W. Cassirer, 4 Commentary on Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment (London, 1938), p. 289. 
Dunham (see note 13) holds that, implicitly, 
Kant subscribes to the notion of sensus com- 
mnis as the standard of tast« 


His failure to commit himself to a clear, 
basic position concerning the nature of 
taste led him into a number of dif- 
ficulties, of which those cited here are 
representative. A comparative examina- 
tion of parts of the essay with treat- 
ments of “taste” by Burke and Kant 
reveals several unsolved problems for 
the Scottish rhetorician. Although Blair's 
concepts are, for the most part, out- 
dated, their importance in the history of 


rhetoric is apparent. 





CHARLES FOX AND 


Loren 


URING the 1769-1806 span of his 
political career, Charles James Fox 
was a colorful source of news for some 
thirty London 


twenty to newspapers 


Although other personalities at times 
commanded the attention of the public 
John Wilkes, 


for example, before the American wat 


prints more intensively 


year in and year out London papers 


printed a steady stream of short para 
graphs, longer comments, and on occa 
sion series of columns about this noted 
debater and spokesman for the liberal 


point of view. 


The reasons are not far to seek. Active 
in Parliament, Fox took a position on 


nearly every public issue of the day.’ 


On some issues he took two positions, 
leading to inconsistencies in his careen 
that in themselves made excellent news 
paper copy. Moreover, he spent his life 
in or near London, and thus was a well 
known man of the city. From 1780 on- 
wards he represented populous West- 
minster; in the bitter election of 1784 


and in the usually-contested elections 


Mr. Reid is Professor of Speech, University of 
Missouri. He was executive secretary of SAA, 
1945-51, and president, 1957. He was Q]S edito 
of New Books, 1942-47, and the first Shop Talk 
editor, 1954-56. He is the author of Charles 
James Fox (1932), Teaching Speech (7952), First 
Principles of Public Speaking (1960), and edito) 
of American Public Address—Studies in Hono1 
of Albert Craig Baird, reviewed in this issue. 
1He said in the House of Commons on 
December 138, 1779, “it was the first time in his 
life that he had not, on any great public ques 
tion, taken one side or the other.’ Morning 
Herald (Dec. 8, 1780) reported: “In the present 
session, Mr. Fox was obliged to speak on every 
question, and in every debate.” Newspapers 
consulted are found in the Burney collection of 
the British Museum. I hereby express my deep 
appreciation to Museum officials for making 


these files available, and for their generous and 
expert counsel. 


THE LONDON PRESS 
Reid 


that followed, he was heard personally 


by from 15,000 to 18,000 electors. In 
and near Westminster Hall he spoke to 
audiences reaching into the tens of 
thousands; at inns and taverns groups 
of hundreds were commonplace. Shop- 
keepers seeking the repeal of an oppres. 
Protestant dissenters and 


sive tax, 


Roman Catholics wanting a_ greater 
measure of religious freedom, citizens 
opposing a governmental policy, Whigs 
and other personal supporters, all found 
themselves in his audiences. Hundreds 
heard him from the Strangers’ Gallery 
in the House of Commons, and in the 
creat trials of state at Westminster Hall. 
The unceasing activity of this contro- 
versial speaker made him newsworthy 
for London; moreover, items about him 
were frequently clipped for provincial 
newspapers and for the continental and 
colonial press. 

The reporting of Fox’s parliamentary 
speeches is not discussed here; to dis 
would be 


what Fox said 


itself. 


cover exactly 


a study in \lthough London 
papers quoted Fox as accurately as they 
did anyone, their reports were incom- 
plete. Verbatim parliamentary 
lack of gal- 
leries for reporters, the inefficiency ol 


lack 


of space in four-column four-page news- 


re} 0rTt- 


ing was handicapped by 


eighteenth-century shorthand, the 


papers, and the lack of any real need 
or desire to present, day in and day out, 


the orator’s exact phraseology.* Here 


\ statement appearing in the London Eve 
ning-Post, Dec. 22-24, 1772, illustrates the casual 
standards of reporting: “The Parliament having 
adjourned for the holidays, the Printer em 
braces the earliest opportunity of returning his 
his unknown correspondent, 


sincere thanks lo 
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CHARLES FOX AND 


it is the intention to reflect what the 
prints thought about Fox's speaking, 
and about him personally. Some ex- 
cerpts quoted may be considered as edi- 
torial in nature; others come from cor- 


respondents. Impressions like these 


need to be considered in appraising 


Fox's influence, since the personal im- 
pact of a speaker constitutes one of his 
strong persuasive forces.‘ 


who has honoured him with the Debates in the 
House of Commons this session; and assures him 
he will endeavour to merit the continuance of so 
extraordinary an indulgence, by an immediate 
and correct insertion of all future favours” 
(italics supplied by this author). No attempt is 
made in the excerpts in this study to follow the 
spectacular capitalization used by London 
printers. 

$’The preceding footnote suggests that often 
these correspondents were unknown even to 
the printer. One could thus, personally or 
through friends, cause puffs to be _ inserted 
favorable to himself or to his speaking. Con- 
versely, one could anonymously cause derogatory 
paragraphs to be inserted. Once when an Alder- 
man felt insulted by the Lord Mayor, the 
former was overheard muttering, as he walked 
away, “Damn him, I'll paragraph him for this” 
Public Advertiser, Jan. 22, 1773) 

4 How extensive a circulation did eighteenth- 
century papers enjoy? Since each copy was taxed, 
yearly stamp sales supply a figure. The total 
number of stamps sold in 1760, when George 
III ascended the throne, was 9,464,790; in 1811 
the figure had increased to 24,424,713 (H. R. 
Fox Bourne, English Newspapers [London, 
1887], I, 972). The circulation of some papers 
was in the hundreds; a daily printing of 5,000 
was above average (ibid., I, 260-261, 273, 274). 
The Gazetteer’s claim that its circulation of 
5000 put it at the top of morning papers in 
1771 was not challenged, according to Robert 
L. Haig, The Gazetteer: 1735-1797 (Carbondale, 
Ill., 1960), pp. 79, 123. A. Aspinall in Politics and 
the Press, c. 1780-1850 (London, 1949), pp. 6-7, 
estimates that in 1783 one newspaper was sold 
daily for every 300 inhabitants, compared with 
one in four a century and a half later. He also 
mentions government subsidies of favored 
papers (Chap. 3). Dennis O’Bryen, of some help 
to Fox and his friends with their newspaper 
problems, wrote in March, 1782, that 25,000 
papers were published every day in London; 
“allowing ten readers to each paper, I am sure 
these 250 thousand, include by much the read- 
ing class of the community” (Burke MSS., Shef- 
field Central Library, 1211/1056). 

Though circulation was not extensive, im- 
portant people were reached. Members of 
Parliament enjoyed the franking privilege and 
mailed thousands of copies each week to 
selected persons. This practice enhanced the 
reach and influence of newspapers. In_ the 
single week beginning June 15, 1789, members 
sent 63,753 copies of newspapers through the 
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THE PRESs: CENSURE 


Throughout his career Fox was under 
attack by an important segment of the 
Recurrent themes were that he 


that he was politically 


press. 
was a gambler, 
inconsistent, that he was, as a speaker, 
violent and inflammatory. 

Fox’s reputation as a gambler was 
established early in his career. It is well 
known indeed that Henry Fox intro- 
duced his son to the gambling table, 
supplied him with ample funds, and 
paid debts which even by 1773 touched 

hundred thousand pounds. The Mid- 
72: “C— 
Lord of 
A gambler can certainly do 
much less mischief at that board, than 
he might do at the T[reasur]y Board.” 
In 1774 Fox was described as, inside 
“the grand 


dlesex Journal reported in 17 
J— F—, Esq., is appointed a 


Trade. 


the House, trying to destroy 
bulwark of our constitution, the press; 
and... out of it, exercising the profes- 
That 
it was considered 
that Charles 
and in 1776 


sion of a common gambler.”® 


same year, however, 


“intelligence extraordinary” 
Fox had “left off gaming,’ 
the Morning Post informed its Ba 
that Mr. Fox was not at the Newmarket 
races, but at his post in the House of 
Commons.* The attack could also be 


oblique: thus William Pitt would be 


“denounced” for the high crimes of not 


being acquainted with “the arts of gam- 


London post office under their franks, accord- 
ing to the report of the inspector of franks 
(Chatham MSS., Public Record Office, 196). 

5 Dec. 19-22. Later it more correctly an- 
nounced that the appointment was to the 
Treasury. 

6 Morning Chronicle, Feb. 25. In his early 
parliamentary career, Fox found occasion to 
attack bitterly certain printers, who had, con- 
trary to rules then existing, printed reports of 
parliamentary debates. 

7 Middlesex Journal, Nov. 29-Dec. 1. 

8 Issue of Nov. 1. Italics are the newspaper's, 
illustrating the old English custom of italicizing 
words used in a special or double sense. The 
same issue, however, reported that “a cele- 
brated orator’—name not’ given—“had 1 
guinea at the beginning of the week, and by 
Saturday had £17,000.” 
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bilking 


in cutting, 


ing, drinking, and tradesmen, 
or not skilled 
or not belonging to White's, Brooks's, 
Newmarket.’ 


a brilliant speed h, 


shuffling, 
the Cocoa- Tree, on 


Fox could make 
as he did in 1788 in Westminster Hall, 
but praise of it could be lessened for 
readers by comments such as this: “Mr. 
Fox, prior to his celebrated Law Reply 
... had sat up the whole night before, 
and won a thousand pounds at the New 
Club—a talent more extraordinary for 
School 


for it are seldom united.”*® The World 


Law, and a more extraordinary 


praised Fox for a speech in 1795 mak- 
ing provision for the Duke of York— 
but it also noted that immediately after 
making it he went to Brooks’s.*t Some- 
times the paragraph might appear as a 
bit of hearsay: “Mr. Fox, it is said, did 
not win less than £50,000 at the last 
Newmarket meeting.” 

Comments about gambling’ were 
easily associated with Fox's perpetual 
(1772) “Mr. Charles 
offered to join Opposition, provided 
(1774) to 
make Fox Chancellor of the Exchequer 


debts: F-x has 


they will pay all his debts’;** 
“is adding insult to injury’; he is a 


(1779) 
Fox observed that “‘the resources 


“financier from the dice box’’;"* 


when 
of this country were near at an end, 


9 Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, Aug. 
g, 1782. As late as 1795, at a public meeting in 
Palace Yard with perhaps 30,000 assembled, the 
True Briton could describe the “hero of the 
day” defending his political conduct, “carefully 
omitting all reference to his coalition with 
Lord North” [of a dozen years previously] and 
afterwards going to “the gaming house in St 
James’s Street” (Nov. 17). Then (Nov. 20) it 
solemnly apologized, said Fox and his friends 
did not “alight” at the gaming house but only 


“halted,” and then went on to Mrs. Armi- 
stead'’s. The True Briton’s true readers would 
recognize Mrs. A. as Fox's mistress; they did 
not know, and Fox did not want any one to 
know, that the two had just been secretly 
married. 


10 World, Feb. 22. 
11 [bid., Mar. 17. 
12 Public Advertiser, July 20, 1789. 


13 Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, Mar. 


11. 
14 Morning Chronicle, Feb. 24, 1774. 


/ 


North replied, loud enough to be 
heard bv several, ‘I know that thine 
own, Charles, have long been at an 
end”; (1783) Fox's India Bill will 


when he 
has got India in his hands, his friends 


bring him much credit, “for 


in the city will lend him what sums of 


money he chuses.’?® So London news- 
papers reminded their readers that Fox's 
vice was habitual, seasoned, professional, 
Fox could retort, as he did in 1780, 
that gaming “was countenanced by the 
fashion of the times” and _ involved 
“some of the greatest characters," yet 
London papers wrote large, and wrote 
frequently, that public men should stay 


clear of it. 

Fox was most vulnerable, however, to 
the charge of political inconsistency. In 
1771 


in the 


he was reported as having said 
“This 


House represents the people of England; 


House of Commons: 
and whoever sets at nought its authority, 
sets at nought the authority of the peo- 
ple. I think both Petitions and Ad- 
dresses of so equivocal a nature, that I 
will never acknowledge the voice of the 
people to be fully expressed anywhere 
but in this House.’’ He went on to say: 
“Ou 
the people; our dignity is their dignity. 
The 


the 


privileges are the privileges of 


awful we are, 


they be- 


greater and more 


greater and more awful 


come.”'® The first part of this passage 


was especially remembered, and could 


15 Public 

16 Morning Herald, Dec. 15. 

17 A similar way in which Fox’s character was 
attacked was by reminding readers that he was 
the son of Lord Holland, “the public defaulter 
of unaccounted millions.” In the Westminster 
election of 1780, his opponents reminded voters 
that Fox’s father was “a public defaulter” who 
plundered his country of “unaccounted mil- 
lions.” In addition to this “original sin,” a 
correspondent added, Fox had many more of 
his own to account for (Public Advertiser, Sept. 
15). Fox’s defense of his father was never able 
to silence the attacks. 

18 Middlesex Journal, Apr. 9-11, 
General Evening Post, same date. 


{dvertiser, Mar. 3 
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1771; also 
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CHARLES FOX AND 


be cited pointedly whenever, later, Fox 
sponsored public petitions.'* 

The coalition with North was a politi- 
cal misstep that newspapers did not for- 
give or forget. The Morning Post freely 
quoted Fox against himself: “The mo- 
ment he [Fox] should make any terms 
with him [North], he would rest satis- 
fed to be called the most infamous ol 
mankind.”2° A month later it made this 
attack: 

The following alterations are to be made in 
the next edition of Johnson's Dictionary, at the 
request of the two frie nds. 

Traitor. An honest man; one who serves his 


country. 


Scoundrel. A gentleman, every inch of him. 


Consistency. lurning round to all the 
points in the compass.?1 


‘ 


Another source addressed queries “to 
honest, loyal, and independent electors 
of Westminster” about a man for whom 
“no free Briton” could give his suffrage: 

Who is the notorious and infamous liar that 
formed a coalition with Lord North? 


Who robbed the India Company of their 


charter, trade, and revenue? 


Who stole the Great Seal from the Lord 
Chancellor?22 
The Beauties of Fox, North, and 


Burke, with quotations from 1774 to 


19The Morning Post was persistent on this 
theme. See also General Evening Post, Feb. 
10-12, 1780, which cited a Guildhall speaker as 
declaring that Fox “had changed his opinion 
and his conduct as much as any man living.” 
The Public Advertiser, Apr. 10, 1780, also com- 
ments on Fox's political inconsistencies. The 
Morning Herald, June 21, 1781, delicately put 
it: “He is said to be destitute of P--le.” 

20 Feb. 25, 1783. 

21 Apr. 8, 1783. It also reported that election 
crowds no longer received Fox as ‘““The Man of 
the People,” but instead called out: “Holloo, 
turncoat!—None of your damned _ speeches!” 
Nineteen years later papers still reported the 
same kind of comment: “Go home, Charley, and 
repent, or you'll die an old sinner,” and, con- 
tinually, “No coalition.” 

22 History of the Westminster Election (Lon- 
don, 1784), p. 214. This book of 538 pages con- 
tains newspaper paragraphs, cartoons, songs, and 
reports of public meetings. When the Great 
Seal was stolen in March 1784, the Herald, with 
more mischievousness than accuracy, reported 
that Fox and the Duke of Portland were seen 
on the streets at two a.m., carrying crowbars 
and a lantern (Mar. 25, 1784). 
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1784, gave ammunition to all. Advertise- 
ments for the pamphlet printed copious 
excerpts from the Table of Contents: 


Charges against North by Fox or Burke 


Page 

charged with treachery and falsehood 3 

charged with negligence ib. 

leads the House of Commons blindfold 4 

pronounced deserving an axe 20 
Mr. Fox thinks it would have been better 

Lord North had never been born 33 


.. . freezes Mr. Burke's blood, and harrows 

up his soul 60 

It remained for the Public Advertiser, 
however, to give a mid-career summary 
of Fox’s inconsistency. This task a con- 
tributor performed in 1789, when he 
charged that Fox “has supported the 
King against the Commons, the Com- 
mons against the People, the People 
against the Commons, the Prince of 
Wales against them all.”** In 1794, more 
after the deed, the 
reminded readers that in the 
North “the basis of all 
moral 


than ten 
Oracle 
coalition with 


years 


defalcation of 
tergiversation was laid by Mr. Fox.”* 


principle and 


In 1798, and again in 1800, a columnist 
launched a series of letters against Fox, 
reiterating the inconsistency theme: 
“Your principle of conduct . . . has been 
erratic and contradictory notori- 
ously applicable to all times, and to all 
events.””*°> Macaulay wrote in retrospect: 

To the very end of his career, small men, 
when they had nothing else to say in defense of 
their own tyranny, imbecility, 
could always raise a cheer by some paltry taunt 
about the election of Colonel Luttrell, the im- 
prisonment of the Lord Mayor, and other 
measures in which the great Whig leader had 
borne a part at the age of one or two-and- 


bigotry, and 


twenty.26 


23 Jan. 22. 

24 May 21. 

25 True Briton, Oct. 17, 23, and Dec. 14, 1798; 
Oct. 21, 1800, et seq. 

26“Lord Holland,” in Essays (London, 1843), 
III, 319-320. Macaulay could have added that 
these attacks persisted after Fox's death. See for 
example the pamphlet, Some Particulars in the 
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Most papers freely acknowledged 
Fox's skill as a parliamentary speaker, 
but turned even this talent against him 
by describing him as “inflammatory.” 
The Morning Chronicle in 1774 said, 
“Mr. Charles Fox was exceedingly hot 
and passionate violently severe.” 
In 1778 the Morning Post reported that 
Luttrell 


amongst a set of the worst of placemen 


Colonel! called Fox “one 
placemen without places; orators who 
spent their time in studying inflamma- 
tory speec hes rhetoricians who got 
their livelihood by their speeches in 
parliament.’”** Next year it observed: 
“In the Commons, but one great gun, 
Fox, went off, and the patriotic powder 
of that was so damped, that it was an 
hour and forty minutes before the 
smoke vanished.”?° The London Cour- 
ant commented: 

He! . . . whose whole progress and advance- 
ment in eloquence had been a tissue of in 
flammation—He! whose inflammatory harangues 
had led the Parliament and the Nation into all 
the calamities under which they now labour 

He! who had dealt in nothing but in 
flammation . . .3° 


When Fox left the Government in 1782, 
the Gazetteer and New Daily Advertise) 
advised: “Cease then vainly to court 
popularity; your art and cunning will 
no longer prevail; your oratory will now 


lose all its charms . hide then youn 


guilty head in humble retirement... ."™ 
And ironically in 1797 when Fox, dis- 


Character of the Late Charles James Fox 
by Philotheus Antoniensis (London, 1809), 
which, three years after Fox had been laid to 
rest in Westminster Abbey, once more reviewed 
Fox’s moral standards (gambling and other 
vices) and disparaged his religious beliefs. 

27 Feb. 19 

28 Jan. 28. This speech was reprinted in the 
issue of Jan. go, and revised and reprinted, 
presumably the way the Colonel finally wanted 
it, in the issue of Feb. 4. On Feb. 5 the Post 
noted that Fox “made a variety of comments, 
with his usual . . . acrimony.” 


29 Nov. 27, 1779. 
30 Dec. 6, 1779. 
31 July 31, 1782. 
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couraged, for a time seceded from the 
House of Commons, retusing altogethe 
to participate in «debate, the press 


scolded him for not speaking 


Prue Press: Prats 


Though Fox received bitter censure 
during his lifetime, he also had friends 
among editors who esteemed, respected, 
idolized, marvelled. For example, James 
Perry accepted the editorship of the 
Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser in 


1783 “on the express condition that he 


/ 
was to be left to the free exercise of his 
political opinions, which were those 
asserted by Mr. Fox liberality in 
the cause of freedom, justice, and hu- 
manity.’’*? Throughout his career, Fox 
received high praise—sometimes based 
on an objective fact, sometimes ob- 
viously partisan, but still persisting in 


one form or another. 


Only a few examples need be cited 
The Gazettecr and New Daily Advertise 
wrote in 1772: “The Hon. Charles Fox 
never shewed himself to such advantage 
as on Tuesday last, on his motion for 
.. No less 

intended 


repeal of the Marriage Act. 

than twenty-three avowedly 
opposers of the motion absolutely voted 
in support [of] it.”°* The Morning Post 
reported in 1774 that bets ran two to 
one in favor of “this young statesman; 
and even his enemies think that, with 
all the faults of youth, he is a match for 
the best; and that he will soon arrive at 
the highest post of honor, and the Tem- 
ple of Fame.”** That Fox did arrive 
early at his oratorical fame is suggested 
by a brief but glowing tribute in the 
Morning Post in 1777. Almost a year 
before Chatham died, on a day when he 
was to offer a motion in the Lords, “a 


2 Haig, p. 189. 

83 Apr. 11, 1772. 

84 Mar. 25. Cited also in the Middlesex Jour- 
nal, Mar. 24-26. 
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CHARLES FOX AND 


knot of members of the House of Com 


mons, wondering at the crowd that 
utended, all agreed that they had heard 
Charles Fox as great as ever Lord Chat 
ham had been.” 

On 


the conduct of 


attacked 
War by 
full 


two hours; when he finished, reported 


mm 
177°; 


American 


February 34, Fox 
the 


the North ministry, and spoke a 


the Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, 
“ministers, chap-fallen, or struck with 
the impossibility of giving a rational, 
or even plausible reply, to one of the 
most able speeches ever delivered in a 
popular assembly, declined answering 
"86 The inability of 
refutation 


a single syllable. 
to attempt a 
attention of 


the ministers 
attracted the 
many; this was to be not the last time 


astonished 


that Fox’s opponents found it impossible 
to reply to him. The London Evening- 
Post gave space to a correspondent who 
“lamented” the “open degeneracy” ol 
the present times, when a speech replete 
with “good sense, precision, and a detail 
of useful information” could be passed 
over in silence by every member of the 
Ministry.** 
Newspapers liked one speech that 
Fox biographers have given little atten 
tion to. Of a debate of November 25, 
1779, the Public Ledge 
“Mr. Fox now rivitted the attention of 


the house to one of the best speeches 


commented: 


ever delivered in the British, or any 
other senate, since oratory has been 
known to the world . . .” and so on for 


a dozen lines.** The Morning Chronicle 
commented on Fox’s “greatness of stile, 
good sense, and humour.’’*® The Morn- 
ing Post, noting that the galleries were 
completely filled by 1:30 that afternoon, 


85 June 21. 

36 Feb. 4, 

87 Jan. g1-Feb. 3, 1778. Another correspondent 
in the same issue wrote that Fox “stands high 
in the esteem of all the remaining good, honest 
Whigs in the Kingdom.” 

38 Nov. 26. 

89 Nov. 26. 


me Q 
1778. 
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said that “all the eloquence of this day 
seemed to evaporate into nothing, in 
comparison with that blaze of eloquence 
with which Mr. Fox shone.”*® The Lon- 
don Chronicle, always sparing of praise 
lor anybody, thought “his speech was, 
upon the whole, the most complete per- 
Ihe St. 
with 


heard.’’*! 
triweekly 


formance we evel 


James's Chronicle, a 
therefore an additional day to reflect, 
“Never did Mr. the 


opinion of all who heard him, shine so 


declared: Fox, in 
greatly as on this occasion.’"*? The Pub- 
lic Advertiser thought well of a speech 
given two weeks later: “Mr. Fox made 
a reply the most vehement, the most 
in point, and supported by the strongest 
arguments, and the greatest force of 
cloquence we ever remember to have 
heard him exert upon any question.’’** 
When in 1780 Fox, alluding to Solomon, 
declared, “We cry out aloud, and peti- 
tion you for a reform of the public ex- 
the world see 
the 


penditure now let 
who is the parent of corruption,” 
London Evening-Post reported that “the 
hear him broke out into a torrent of 
applause.’’** 

Fox often elected to be the last, or 
one of the last speakers; he was partic- 
ularly effective in refutation and reply. 


This preference meant that often he 


40 Nov. 26. 

41 Nov. 25 27 

42 Nov. 25-27. 

43Dec. 7. Other comments were similar. 
Speech of Mar. 1, 1792: “There were three 


hundred and sixty members in the House, he 
spoke for nearly three hours, and during that 
time not one person left his seat” (London 
Recorder, Mar. 4). Speech of May 26, 1797: “One 
of the most brilliant and animated speeches 
ever delivered” (Oracle). “Mr. Fox's speech, 
on the question of reform, in the House of 
Commons is universally allowed to have 
been one of the most masterly pieces of reason- 
ing . that has been heard within its walls 
for the last 20 years” (St. James’s Chronicle). 

This study purposely omits newspaper com- 
ments on the celebrated Fox masterpieces like 
his plea for peace on Feb. g, 1800, of which he 
himself said: “Ah, that was a damned good 
speech.” 


44 Feb. 8-10. 
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4:00 in the morn- 
had 


that 
posed to speechmaking for six to ten 


would rise at 2:00 o1 


ing to lace a house been ex 
hours. Yet invariably he was heard atten 
tively whenever he rose to speak, lor as 
long as he cared to hold forth. “There 
was now a general cry for the ques- 
tion, that summary mode of terminating 
debate,” reported the London Evening: 
Post in 1780, “when the Hon. Charles 
Fox rose up, and the house was instantly 
calmed.’"** When the public knew in 
advance that Fox would speak, galleries 
would overflow: “So large was the crowd 
of strangers brought down to the House 
yesterday, in order to hear the debate 
that 


Westminster 


on Fox’s promised motion 
Printer reached 
Hall at three o'clock, the gallery of the 
filled, 


sequently he found it impossible to gain 


when the 


House was entirely and con- 


admittance.’’*® 

Fox was effective at mass meetings as 
well; at Westminster he spoke to an 
estimated (by friendly sources) 100,000 
people; when he finished the crowd 
yelled, “Fox For Ever,” and he replied, 
in a short response, “that he was warmed 
in their cause for ever and ever.” Then 
he was put in “an armed gilt chair,” 
dressed out with laurel and various 
flowers, and carried to his office in Cleve- 
land Row—the people lining the streets 
and peering from the windows yelling 
and cheering.*? 

As Mr. Secretary Fox he received a 
full share of praise, to offset in part 
the bitter criticism directed against the 
coalition. The Morning Chronicle said 
that on one occasion he spoke in a 
strain of argument, ingenuity, and 
poignancy that exceeded even his two 
admirable speeches on the same _ sub- 
ject in former debates; that he replied 


45 Nov. 7-9. 

46 Morning Chronicle, June 13, 1781. 

47 London Courant, Apr. 4, 1782. But compare 
this reaction with the one described in n. 21. 
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“most ably” to Powys and Dundas, “ob- 


tainine the cry Hear! Hear! more than 
once, at the expence of each of these 
gentlemen.” ** In 1784 the Gazetteer and 
New Daily Advertiser felt 


ecdlitorializing this praise: 


justified in 


Mr. Fox is alone the Minister of this country, 
In or out of place it is precisely the same 
with him. His influence in Parliament is such, 
that he in truth is the source of every measure. 
His maxims in politicks are the most 


enlarged of any man in Parliament, and his 


powers are without question the most extensive 


of any man’s at this instant on the public 
scene. 
This comment may sound overdrawn, 


yet in later years newspapers that op- 
posed Fox would wish that his talents 
could be brought into the Government; 
or they would note that Fox presented 
an Opposing argument as strongly as it 
could possibly be presented—so that if 
he were unable to convince the printer, 
the printer’s position must be correct.* 


One of Fox’s inconsistencies even his 
editor-critics were willing to overlook. 
Although in his early years Fox had 
denounced the press for its handling of 
parliamentary debates, in 1791 he led 
the libel 
law, so that there was enacted, the fol- 
that 
struggle for freedom of the press known 


a clarification of 


the fight for 


lowing year, milestone in the 


today as Fox’s Libel Bill. Of his prin- 
cipal speech on this theme, the World 
said: 

Mr. Fox was above two hours and a half on 


his legs—through the whole of his speech he 


displayed that accuracy of reasoning, brilliancy 


48 Dec. 2, 1783. Next day it observed that a 
subsequent speech of Fox's was “one of the 
completest performances ever heard in Parlia- 
ment, both for accuracy [and] the finest energy 
of thought and expression.” 

49 Jan. 26. This paragraph was probably com- 
posed by James Perry (see n. 32). 

50 Nothing shows more strongly how just and 
necessary has been the war than that the 
unrivalled powers of Mr. Fox's mind should be 
directed against it, without being able to 
shake . . . the national conviction” (Times, 
Feb. 6, 


1500). 
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CHARLES FOX AND 
of expression and extent of legal information, 
for which he is so justly celebrated, 

Mr. Fox is certainly entitled to the best thanks 
world, for 


of his country, and of the literary 


his noble exertions, to rescue the Press from 


oppression, and to restore it to its genuine 


freedom.®! 

Final evidence of the keen interest of 
the London press in Fox is shown by its 
reporting of speeches made by or about 
him at each of the many annual celebra- 
tions of his birthday, and of the date 
of his first election from Westminster. 
For many years, moreover, the monthly 
(except for summer) meetings of the 
Whig Club were reported at length; at 
this forum Fox was either the speaker, 
or his principles or current activities 


were discussed by others. 


CONCLUSION 


The about Fox in the 


whole sweep of London newspapers dur- 


comments 


ing the 1769-1806 period lead to the 
conclusion that he made a sharper im- 
pact upon London than, perhaps, biog- 
raphers have suggested. His effective- 
ness as a speaker extended not only to 
the House of Commons, but included 
also a wide variety of popular audiences, 
some of great size. London papers ad- 
mitted his abilities as a speaker, at times 
with qualification, though some would 
have applauded him more heartily had 
he spoken on the side of the Govern- 
ment rather than against it. Newspapers 
that sought to counteract his influence 
frequently presented to their readers an 
image of a man who was a confirmed 
gambler, and who was the son of a cor- 
rupt politician. Moreover, they sought 


5tMay 21, 1791. On other occasions the 
World had been highly critical of Fox. 
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to minimize the force of his later argu- 
ments by reminding readers that at one 
time he had spoken on the other side. 
Phough Fox countered vigorously, his 
with the 


defense seldom 


attacks. 


caught up 


A torrent of praise, however, came in 
For 
days he had suffered a lingering illness, 


1806, at the time of Fox’s death. 
many papers printing a regular bulletin 
on his condition; when on September 
13 he died, they outdid themselves in 
their tributes, giving him more space 
by far than they had to most of his 
distinguished contemporaries. After all, 
here was a man who, though he bore 
the heavy burden of many shortcomings 
of temperament and some of judgment, 
and though he had spent most of his 
career in hopeless opposition, had never- 
theless taken a positive stand for free- 
dom of speech, the removal of religious 
restrictions, the abolition of the slave 
trade, the importance of party as a fac- 
tor in government, and the right of 
peoples to search for liberty. On count- 
less occasions he had faced the people, 
singly, in small groups, and in throngs, 
to plead for their support and their 
suffrages; invariably he had borne their 
jeers and their applause with humble- 
ness and dignity. Many Englishmen 
could say, as reputedly their King did, 
“I did not realize I would miss him as 
I do.” 


of these final tributes were made part of 


A hundred and sixty-five pages 


and can be con- 


kind of 


erected to him by the English press.*? 


a two-volume work, 


sulted today as a memorial 


James Fox, 
Parr] (Lon- 


52 Character of the Late Charles 
by Philopatris Varvicenis [Dr. S. 
don, 1809). 





PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF DEBATERS 


Duane F. Hetlinger and Richard A. Hildreth 


XPERIMENTS and research in the 
E field of speech by Dow,* Hunter,’ 
Murray,* Rose,* Tracy,’ and Waggener,' 
indicate that certain measurable _ per- 


sonality characteristics may be closely 


related to successful public speaking 


ability. On this basis, it appears logical 
to assume that it would be possible to 
differentiate students with public speak- 
ing ability through the analysis of thei 
personalities as measured by a group 


personality scale. However, debate, 


which involves a more frequent use of 
public speaking than other speech activ- 
ities, has been examined more in the 
light of content and technique than in 
terms of the individuals involved. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine whether the Edwards Personal Pref 
erence Schedule (PPS),’ almost a sell- 
administered personality scale, could be 
used to differentiate between successful 
debaters and non-debaters of both sexes. 


Mr. Hetlinger is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, and Mr. Hildreth is Associate Professor of 
Speech, Kansas State Teachers College. 

1 Clyde W. Dow, “The Personality Traits of 
Effective Public Speakers,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXVII (December 1941), 525. 

2 Aria Daniel Hunter, “A Comparison of In- 
troverted and Extroverted High School Speak- 
ers,” Speech Monographs, II (1935), 50. 

3 Elwood Murray, “A Study of Factors Con- 
tributing to the Maldevelopment of the Speech 
Personality,” Speech Monographs, Ill (1936), 95. 

Forrest H. Rose, “Training in Speech and 
Changes in Personality,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXVI (April 1940), 193. 

5 James Albert Tracy, “An Investigation of 
the Personality Traits of Mature Actors and 
Mature Public Speakers,” Speech Monographs, 
II (1935), 53-57: 

6 Janice Olive Waggener, “A Comparative 
Galvonometric Study of Inferior and Superior 
Speakers,” M.A. thesis (University of Denver, 
1930). 

7A. L. Edwards, Manual, Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1954). 


Specifically, the null hypotheses tested 

in this study are: 

1. There is no personality difference, as meas- 
ured by the PPS, between successful de- 
baters and non-debaters on the high school 
level 

2. There is no personality difference, as meas- 
ured by the PPS, between successful de- 
baters and non-debaters on the college level. 


PROCEDURI 


suBJECTS. For the purpose of this study 
a successful debater on both the high 
school and college levels is defined as a 
participant in interscholastic debate com- 
petition who has “won” at least one 
tournament. The 21 male high school 
successful debaters were selected from 10 
Kansas high schools and paired on the 
basis of sex, age, general ability, grade 
point average, and general popularity 
with non-debaters, who are operationally 
defined as students who had no debate 
training. High school females are elim- 
inated from this study because it was 
impossible to gather data on enough 
successful debaters. College level suc- 
cessful debaters, 28 males and 23 females 
selected from championship debating 
teams from the Kansas State Teachers 
College, were paired on the basis of sex 
and age with a random selection of stu- 
dents from the same college. 

TEsTs. The PPS, a forced-choice person- 
ality inventory, purports to measure the 
relative strength of 15 “manifest needs” 
or personality characteristics which were 
identified and named by N. A. Murray.® 
The test items are matched on the basis 


SN. A. Murray, et al. Explorations in Person- 
ality (New York, 1938) 
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of social desirability, and each of the 
fifteen variables is paired twice with 
each of the other variables and spiraled 
through the test. Separate norms are 
provided for males and females. A 
measure of internal consistency is deter- 
mined by a separate key. The inventory 
can be completed in about fifty minutes 
by the average high school or college 
student. 

‘The PPS was administered to all sub- 
jects by their debate coaches. The sub- 
jects were told that these data were con- 
fidential and the results would be re- 
turned to the coaches for dissemination 
to them. The coaperation of the partic- 
ipating coaches and subjects was excel- 
lent. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA. For each group of 
successful debaters and its control group, 
tests of significance of the difference be- 
tween the mean scores for each of the 15 
PPS variables were made by use of the t- 
ratio. These data are presented in Tables 
1 through 3. 

RESULTS. The null hypotheses as stated 
in this study can be rejected in both in- 
stances. The f¢t-test results for college 
males are reported in Table 1. In this 


case six personality variables were found 
to show significant differences between 
debaters and non-debaters. These results 
indicated that the debaters have greater 
need for Achievement, Dominance, and 
Aggression, and less need on the vari- 
ables of Affiliation, Abasement, and 
Change. These are significant at the .o1 
level except for Dominance, Abasement, 
and Aggression, which are at the .o5 
level. 

The t-test results for college females, 
reported in Table 2, indicated that seven 
personality variables differentiated be- 
tween debaters and non-debaters. The 
mean scores of the female debaters were 
higher than the non-debaters for the 
personality variables of Achievement, 
Autonomy, Dominance, and Aggression, 
and lower for Order, Abasement, Nur- 
turance. These findings are also signifi- 
cant at the .o1 level with the exception 
of Achievement, which is at the .o5 level. 


DISCUSSION 


Those personality variables which 
failed to discriminate between the suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful subjects, have 


been excluded from this discussion. 


TABLE 1 
t-RATIOS COMPARING SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE MALE DEBATERS AND NON-DEBATERS 
ON 15 PERSONALITY VARIABLES 








Successful 
Debaters 


Non-Debaters 











Personality Standard 

Variables Mean Deviation M SD t Score 
Achievement 18.96 3.90 15.08 4.38 4.85°° 
Deference 11.36 {.10 11.19 3.46 02 
Order 11.32 1.95 9.63 4-49 1.71 
Exhibition 16.00 3.97 15.33 3.61 8s, 
Autonomy 14.71 {-40 14.16 4-21 35 
Affiliation 12.57 1-43 15.30 4.02 3.08*%* 
Intraception 15.32 5.18 13.98 5.08 1.03 
Succorance 10.71 5.40 10.91 4-57 15 
Dominance 18.18 5-34 14-79 1-78 2.57° 
Abasement 10.82 5.72 14.30 4-97 2.30° 
Nurturance 12.32 5.52 13.71 1-79 .98 
Change 13.21 1.55 15.62 4-51 2.63°* 
Endurance 12.07 uy 13.56 5.14 .99 
Heterosexuality 16.57 5.30 17.16 6.18 42 
Aggression 15.88 4.88 13.67 4-29 2.28* 

*t of 1.90 = 59% Level 


**t of 2.60 — 1% Level 
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TABI 
t-RATIOS COMPARING SUCCESSFUL COLLFGI 
ON 15 PERSONAI 


E 2 
FEMALE DEBATERS AND NON-DEBATERS 
1ry VARIABLES 








Successful 


Personality Debaters 


Non-Debaters 











Variables M SD M SD t Score 
Achievement 14.67 4-21 12.88 4.24 1.93* 
Deference 11.47 3.86 12.04 3.63 68 
Orde 8.23 3.97 10.55 4-32 2.64** 
Exhibition 15.77 4.55 14.43 3.58 1.39 
Autonomy 14.10 4.15 11.38 4-40 2.97°* 
Affiliation 15.97 {.70 17.72 4.26 1.72 
Intraception 17.20 6.00 16.60 4.27 48 
Succorance 12.27 4.83 13.75 4.40 1.42 
Dominance 17.03 3.56 12.63 4.47 5.4708 
Abasement 12.97 4.48 17.95 4-40 5.07%* 
Nurturance 13.60 4-42 17.08 4.22 3.6o** 
Change 17.90 3.60 16.41 5.22 1.07 
Endurance 11.40 5-go 13.01 5.03 1.31 
Heterosexuality 14.50 1-34 13.02 5.57 1.51 
Aggression 13.83 5.17 9.66 4.12 3.76%* 

*t of 1.90 5% Level 
**? of 260 — 1% Level. 

rABLE 8 
t-RATIOS COMPARING SuccESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL MALE DEBATERS AND NON-DEBATERS 


ON 15 PERSONALITY VARIABLES 








Successful 


Personality Debaters 


Non-Debaters 











Variables M SD M SD t Score 
Achievement 17.38 4.30 16.48 4.51 gl 
Deference 9.14 3.65 11.24 4.04 2.07 
Order 7.38 3.30 10.95 6.05 2.75° 
Exhibition 17.18 3.27 16.38 3.66 1.05 
Autonomy 15.10 3.93 14.24 1.45 64 
Affiliation 13.81 3.34 14.62 4.03 1.41 
Intraception 13.67 4-67 13.57 4.60 07 
Succorance 10.52 4.98 11.67 5.85 67 
Dominance 19.62 3.50 15.33 3.50 3.05** 
Abasement 10.24 1.76 13.90 5.40 2.25% 
Nurturance 11.05 5.02 14.38 5.84 1.89 
Change 17.05 1.65 14.86 1.56 1.24 
Endurance 14.81 5.26 11.76 5-94 2.01 
Heterosexuality 19.29 5.20 16.00 6.08 181 
Aggression 14.00 4.20 14.48 5 .Q! 36 

*t of 2.09 = 5% Level. 

**¢ of 2.85 1% Level. 


Those variables which indicated signifi- 
cant differences are described and _ pre- 
sented, in abbreviation, as they appea 
in Edwards’ “manifest needs’ descrip- 
tion. 

The successful male college debater 
is, apparently, an individual who has 
greater need than the average non-de 


bater to be recognized as a success by 


doing things better than others (Achieve- 


ment), and who enjoys a leadership po- 
sition in groups where he can influence 
and direct others (Dominance). He also 
feels more need to criticize and attack 
contrary points of view (Aggression). He 
feels Jess need than the average non-de- 
hater for a number of firm and loyal 
friends (Affiliation). He also has fewer 
inferiority problems, is less concerned 


by inability to handle situations (Abase- 
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ment), and has less need to seek change 
in routine and follow fashions or fads 
(Change). 

The successful female college debater 
appears to be an individual with greater 
need than the non-debater to 
be recognized as a success and do things 
better than others (Achievement), and 


to assert herself as a free and independ- 


average 


ent person (Autonomy). In addition she 
also has more need for influencing and 
directing others from a position of lead- 
ership (Dominance), and to criticize and 
attack contrary points of view (Aggres- 
sion) than the average non-debaters. She 
has less need than the average non-de- 
bater for precise organization and plan- 
ning before making decisions (Order), 
and to treat others with kindness, sym- 
pathy, and affection (Nurturance). Like 
her male counterpart, she is less con- 
cerned with problems resulting from 
feelings of inferiority or the inability to 
handle situations (Abasement). 

The male and female college debaters 
are similar in their needs fon 
Achievement, Dominance, and Aggres- 
sion, and in fewer needs for Abasement. 


greater 


The successful high school debaters 
(male) indicated significant differences 
on three personality variables. These 
subjects have a greater need for Dom- 
Order 


noticeable sim- 


inance and less need for and 
Abasement. There is a 
ilarity between the successful male high 
school debaters and the male college de- 
baters. The following information is 
offered as a matter of interest. 
Although these differences are not 
significant, the high school successful de- 
baters are like the college debaters in 


that they score higher on the variables 
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of Achievement and Dominance, and 
lower on Affiliation and Abasement than 


do the non-debaters. 

The present findings suggest that suc- 
cessful debaters, as compared with non- 
debaters, are individuals who have high 
needs for Achievement—striving for 
success and surpassing others; low Abase- 
ment—unwillingness to submit passively 
blame; high 

leadership, 


or accept criticism and 


Dominance—fondness _ for 
control, and influencing others; low 
Afhliation—seeking 


friendship of others; high Aggression— 


cooperation and 
overcoming opposition forcefully; low 


Nurturance—assisting and caring for 


others. 


SUMMARY 


The average PPS profile of successful 
debaters and that of a mached group of 
non-debaters were found to be signif- 
icantly different by the t-test technique. 
There are substantial differences which 
are apparently meaningful on 6 of 15 
PPS scales for college males, on 7 of the 
i5, scales for college women, and on 3 
of the 15 scales for high school males. 
The debaters tended to score higher on 
the variables of Achievement, Domi- 
nance, and Aggression, and lower on Af- 
Abasement, and 


filiation, Succorance, 


Nurturance. 


Although this study indicates that de- 
baters have unique personality char- 
acteristics, no causal relationship was 
established or attempted. Further re- 
search is now in progress to determine 
whether people with these apparent de- 
bater-personality-traits seek out debate 
or whether debate develops these traits. 





VERBAL PATTERNS IN COTTON MATHER’S 
MAGNALIA 


William Reid Manierre 


N 1702, at the age of thirty-nine, 
I Cotton Mather, champion of Puritan 
orthodoxy Barrett 
Wendell called him), third and last of 
Boston’s great ministerial triumvirate ol 


(“Puritan Priest,” 


Mather,’ indefatigable preacher of ser- 


mons, most prolific of all American 
writers and a conscious stylist in all that 
he wrote, enjoyed, after more than fou 
years of nervous anticipation, his first 
sight of the published version of his 
masterpiece, the monumental church 
history of New England, the Magnalia 
Christi Americana In this vast work, 
which covers in seven books the settle- 
ment of New England, the lives of its 
governors and ministers, the establish- 
ment of its college, the codification of 
its theological principles and ecclesiasti 
cal practices, and concludes with a record 
of divine mercies vouchsafed and of 
dangers overcome, Mather chants a sus- 
tained paean to the virtues of “primi 
tive” New England and of its founding 
saints. His purpose was to create a moral 
“backsliding” gene 


there- 


renaissance in a 
ation. The historical intention is, 
fore, strongly qualified by the desire to 
move and to persuade. The method is 
largely biographical, and biography for 
Mather meant the “narration of an ex 
emplary man’s exemplary deeds, written 


Mr. Manierre is Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Virginia. This essay is an adapta 
tion of a chapter in his dissertation, “Cotton 
Mather and the Plain Style” (University of 
Michigan, 1958) 

1 Richard (1596-1669); Increase 
Cotton (1662/63-1727/28) 

2 Printed in London by 
All quotations from the 
from this edition. 


(1639-1723): 


IFhomas Parkhurst. 
Magnalia are taken 


to glorify God, honor the memory of 
his faithful 
readers to admiration and imitation.” 


servants, and _ stimulate 
Biography, then, as conceived by Math- 


er, involved principles closely allied 


with epideictic—that branch of rhetoric 
concerned with praise or blame and 


most often associated with highly or- 


namented and extravagant style. 


In the Manuductio,s twenty-four years 
later, Mather cautions against “Squan- 
. Time on the RHETORIC 
Tropes and 


the very Profession whereof 


dering 

and upon all the 
Schemes, ... 
usually is litthke more than to furnish 
out a Stage-Player.”” But he qualifies this 
advice by advocating careful observa- 
tion of the “Flowres and Airs of such 
Writings, as are most in Reputation 
for their Elegancy” and by recommend- 
ing the “agreeably ingenious” employ- 
ment in the “Pulpit-Oratory,” of “The 


Sublime Beautiful... [and]... 
Affectuous ... Rhetoric{al] . . . Figures 
in our Sacred Scriptures” (p. 34). 


Thus, the “flowers of rhetoric” out one 
window are back in through another; 
and the Magnalia, written in_ the 
“orand” manner, generously exemplifies 
this permissiveness. In this work, rhetor- 
ical ornament and verbal ingenuity, in- 
play on the sounds 


constitute 


volving studied 


and/or meanings of words, 


* Reginald E. Watters, “Biographical Tech- 
nique in Cotton Mather's Magnalia,” William 
and Mary College Quarterly—Historical Maga- 
ine, grd Series, IT (1945), 155 


VMinisterium Boston 


4 Manuductio ad 
1720) 

‘I have retained the original capitals, spell 
ings, and italics throughout 


/ 
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VERBAL PATTERNS IN COT 


the most striking characteristics ol 
Mather’s heightened use of language. 
To be fully Mather’s 


prose must be read aloud. This fact 


appreciated 


suggests both the ultimately oratorical 
nature of his stylistic strategies, and the 
close relationship between spoken and 
written word in an age and place in 
which the sermon was the dominant lit- 
erary form. The style points forward to 
the near fusion of rhetoric with poetic 
in the eighteenth century, and to the 
politically oriented rhetoric of Amer- 
ica’s early national period.® But so too 
does it point back to the glories of an 
earlier baroque in the works of Sir 
Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor and 
Thomas Fuller—and beyond these to 
the source of Renaissance styles in the 





Middle Ages. 

As a means of distinguishing Mather’s 
style from that of others, I have at- 
tempted to indicate some of the ways 
in which his use of various “schemes” 
differs from that of his contemporaries. 
It is hoped that the following analysis 
of Mather’s will illu- 
minate his methodology, partly define 
his style, and suggest some of the pos- 
sible consequences of appropriating to 
the written language techniques appar- 


verbal patterns 


ently more suited to the spoken. 


1. 

At its least conspicuous level, sound 
play in the Magnalia stems from the 
customary seventeenth-century 
“Bent and Aim” 


practice 
of using words in pairs: 


(III, 18),7 “Erroneous and Heretical”’ 
(III, 22). Though other New England 
writers sometimes coupled words in 


similar fashion, Mather used the device 
far more frequently than they, and he 


6Gordon E. Bigelow, “Rhetoric and Ameri- 
can Poetry of the Early National Period,” Uni- 
versity of Florida Monographs, Humanities, 
No. 4 (Spring, 1960). 

7 Each of the seven books of the 
has separate pagination. 


1702 folio 
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alone repeatedly combined it with par- 
omoion (repetition of sound). Because 
of the presence of more striking verbal 
ingenuities, one might well miss the 
two sets of word pairs contained in the 
following passage from “The LIFE of 
JOHN NORTON”: 


But he had the enter into IJm- 


mortality, without such a Formal and Feeling 


Privilege to 


Death, as the most of Mortals encounter with; 
for though in the Forenoon of April 5, 1663, 
Preached in the 


it was his Design to have 


Afternoon, he was that Afternoon taken with 


a sudden Lypothymie, which presently and 
easily carried him away to those Glories, where- 
in the Weary are at Rest; but it was a Dark 
Night, which the Inhabitants of Boston had 
Noise of his Death: 
filled with 


a Character upon that Night, unto 


upon the Every Corner 
of the 
which left 


this Day, not forgotton (III, 38) 


Cown was Lamentations, 


The paired adjectives, “Formal and 
Feeling,” and adverbs, “presently and 
easily,” are unobtrusive, but they ex- 
emplify one of Mather’s favorite stylis- 
tic devices, which coupled noun with 
noun, verb with verb, or, as here, ad- 
jective with adjective or adverb with 


adverb. 


When others combined paromoion 
with word pairs, it was usually in the 
form of simple alliteration (repeti- 


tion of sound at the beginning of words). 
Chis form often appears in the Mag- 
nalia: “forget or forgive” (1, 9); “Season- 
able and Sufficient” (1, 31); “shaken and 
shatter’'d” (11, 58). With equal, if not 
greater frequency, however, such pairs 
in the Magnalia involve repetition of 
sound at the end of words (homoio- 
teleuton): “Killing and Wounding” (I, 
9); “Liberty and Property” (U1, 197); 
“Temptations and Afflictions” (III, 16). 

Almost as frequent, and far more no- 
ticeable, are the word pairs involving 
repetition of sounds at both end and be- 
This (paronomasia)*® 


ginning. form 


differences 
syllabic 


between parono- 
antithesis, etc 


8 The minute 
masia, agnomination, 
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often combines a play on sound with a 
play on sense, but, when in conjunction 
with word pairs such as those described 
Mather’s 
tended to be primarily a figure of sound. 


here, paronomasia in prose 


It is, however, less likely than the 
simpler forms to be merely additive: 
“Conviction Confession” (III, 7); 


“encouraging and enlivening” (III, 53); 
“Passion and Poison” (III, 72); “Pathet- 
ical and Prophetical’” (III, 62). The 
punning possibilities of this figure are 
sufficiently obvious, but since the pun 
does not necessarily involve repetition of 
sound, being primarily a figure of sense, 
it will be dealt with later. 

Another form of paromoion that con- 
stantly appears in the Magnalia consists 
of the repetition in a modified word of 
a sound initially introduced in the mod- 
ifier: “most memorable” (I, 2); “un- 
seasonable Freezing” (I, 24); ““Trouble- 
some Time” (II, 20). Like the less elab- 
orate word pairs, this variety of sound 
play is quite unobtrusive when occur- 
ring by itself. Locutions, however, that 
incorporate pairs of modifiers with pairs 
of words modified, particularly when 
each word contains sounds identical or 
similar to those contained in the other 
three, convey effects considerably more 
striking: “comfortable Dwellings 
considerable Demesnes” (III, 87); “ter- 
rible Temptations, and horrible Buf- 


and 


fetings” (III, 121). Frequently, the mod- 
ifier is simply repeated: “several Deliv- 
erances (III, 
87). Less frequently, the modified words, 
although 
ilar sounds, do not contain sounds pres- 
ent in the reiterated modifier: “of Good 
Estate, and of Good Esteem” (III, 33). 

But Mather, the 
coupling of merely two words, extended 


from several Distresses”’ 


themselves containing  sim- 


not satisfied with 


the technique to include combinations 


need not concern us. What is desired here is to 
give some idea of the general patterns that 


characterize Mather’s use of language. 


ol three or more words in series. Inord. 
inately aware of sounds, he usually in- 
corporated paromoion with such struc. 
tures: “Little, Idle, Angry” (I, 25); “Col- 
onies, Counties, and Congregations” (I, 
27); “Provoking, Pernicious, and Peril- 
lous” (VII, 23). Frequently the series 
consists of three or more phrases of 
various types rather than of single words: 
“with what Holiness, with what Watch- 
fulness, with what Usefulness’ (III, 40); 
“their Love to, and Zeal for, and Care of 
these Churches” (II, 21); “broke up, 
went off, and came to nothing” (I, 12). 
Sometimes the series is interrupted by 
qualifying words or phrases which partly 


break the otherwise symmetrical pat- 
tern. Sometimes not all the words or 
phrases contain similar sounds, and, 


time after time, words placed in conjunce- 
tion with each other are presented in 
such a way as to stress contrast or anti- 
thesis. And sometimes sets of words and 
phrases are not simply presented in 
series but are incorporated into more 
complex structures. 

When modification is combined with 
sets of three or more words, the effect is 
conspicuous. It will be noted that, in 
some of the following examples, Mather 
varies his structure in order to avoid 
absolute symmetry, to make additional 

add still 
series. Re- 
gardless of variations, however, the over- 


modification possible, or to 


another “member” to the 


all pattern remains the same—an ex- 
tension and elaboration of the relatively 
simple device of using words in pairs: 
“an extraordinary Invention, Curious 
Disposition, and Copious Application” 
(IV, 173); “the Gravity, the Majesty, the 
Scriptural and Awful Pungency of these 
his Dispensations” (IV, 174); “most 


9 The symmetry in this and the preceding 
example is the result of isocolon and parison 
rather than of paromoion. Mather ordinarily 
relied more on similarity of sound than of 
form or length, although quite often all three 
are involved. 
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Exemplary Piety, Extraordinary Ingen 
uity, Obliging Affability, join’d with the 
Accomplishments of an Extraordinary 
Preacher did 
lent” (IV, and Praises, 
and in Inexpressible Joys” (II, 25); “It 
is an Honest, and a Lawful, tho’ it be 
not a very Desirable Employment” (I, 


render him truly Excel- 


200); “Prayers 


36). It would be a pointless task to 
categorize in detail the many variations 
which patterns of this kind can and do 
take in Mather’s prose. Consider, for in- 
stance, the following passage, which, al- 
though it belongs to the same general 
category as do the examples already 
cited, is identical with none of them: 
“the Ministers and Passengers constantly 
served God, Evening; 
Reading, Expounding and Applying the 
Word of God, singing of His Praise, and 
seeking of His Peace” (I, 17). The pos- 
sible combinations are inumerable, but 


Morning and 


all of them fit into the same general 
pattern of conscious verbal manipula- 
tion for stylistic effect. 

Verbal 
scribed 


patterns such as_ those de- 


here illustrate 
Mather’s style. He was seldom satisfied 


the copia of 


with one word if he could use two, or 
with two if he could use three. His the- 
ory of style does not advocate concision, 
nor does his prose exemplify this char- 

partly re- 
Puritan 


These facts 
the 


sire for exactness and precision, even at 


acteristic. 
sult 


may 


from customary de- 
the expense of brevity. Much New Eng- 
land prose consisted of precise Biblical 
exegesis and the drawing of fine dis- 
tinctions between theological _ points. 
In order to combine clarity with pre- 
the Puritan author 


cision, frequently 


resorted to what can only be called 
superfluity of modification. Mather, who 
combined with these motives the desire 
to present everything in its strongest 
colors, delighted in piling adjective on 
adjective and adverb on adverb: “he 
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was Afflable, Courteous, and generally 
Pleasant, but Grave perpetually; and so 
Cautelous and Circumspect in his Dis- 
courses, and so Modest in his Expres- 
(II, 28); “this our Learned, Able, 
Holy, and no less Considerate, than 
Considerable MITCHEL” (IV, 180); 
“One of the most Eminent and Judi- 
cious Persons that ever lived in this 
World, was Jntentionally a New-England 
Man, tho’ Eventually, that 
Profound, that Sublime, that Subtil, that 
Irrefragable, yea that Angelical Doctor” 
(III, 3). There were simply not enough 
words in the English, or any other lan- 


sions” 


not when 


guage, to express adequately the ex- 
tremity of Mather’s reverence for the 
leaders of primitive New England. 
Closely related to the repetition of 
sound in groups of two or more differ- 
ent words is the repetition of the same 
word within a single sentence.*® Play on 
the concepts of night and day is prob- 
ably the most conspicuous feature of the 
passage on Norton (“Dark Night”; 
“upon that Night”; “unto this Day”). 
Mather here calls attention to his own 
ingenuity by repeating the same word in 
and by placing it, 
the sentence, in 
emphatic with the antithetic 
word “Day.” Repetition of a single key 
word for stylistic effect (ploce) is one 
of Mather’s devices: “a very 
diminutive kind of Boat . [which] 
they made a shift 
it so far, that they could therein form a 


different contexts 


toward the close of 


contrast 


favorite 


to lengthen 


little Cuddy, and they set up a 
little Mast, whereto they fastened a 
little Sail, and accommodated it with 


some other little Circumstances, accord- 


ing to their present poor Capacity” (II, 


10Sometimes Mather would repeat a_ key 
word over and over again throughout passages 
extending to a paragraph or more. In his ser- 
mons, key words are repeated throughout. 

11 The effect is all the more pronounced be- 
cause of the earlier play on “Forenoon” and 
“Afternoon.” 
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54).'2 Sometimes, as here, the 


is to emphasize a single descriptive point. 
this somewhat 


Although 
atypical in that Mather usually empha- 


passage 1s 


sizes bigness, abundance, excess, rather 


than diminutiveness or paucity,’ the 
same technique could serve either pur- 
pose. There were no _ words strong 


enough to express Mather’s detestation 


of idleness other than the word 


itself, which, by repetition, constitutes 


very 


its own superlative: ““Jdleness, alas! Idle 
ness increases in the Town exceedingly: 
Idleness, of which there never came any 
Goodness; Idleness, which is a reproach 
to any People” (I, 37). Equally em- 
phatic is Mather’s denunciation of sin: 
“Let us beware of every Sin; for Sin will 
turn a Man into a Devil. Oh! Vile SIN, 
horrid SIN, cursed SIN; or, 
more pungent Word, than all of That; 
Oh, SINFUL sin!” (IV, 198). 


Repetition of key words is a standard 


to speak a 


characteristic of the New England ser- 
mon. In order to keep their listeners’ 
attention on the Biblical text, or par- 
ticular thesis, New 
were not averse to using the same words 


England ministers 
over and over again in different con- 
texts. They did so primarily in order 
to gain clarity, precision, and less often, 
emphasis. Mather, as usual, carried the 
device to extremes, and in his sermons 
its effect is less that of clarity and pre- 
cision than of exaggerated emphasis— 
and, at times, of pure ingenuity. In his 
sermon entitled “What Par 
ent Wishes For,’'* Mather repeats the 


the Pious 


12 The four locutions in which “little” is re- 
peated, each time with a different noun, may 
be considered an elaboration of Mather’s use 
of three or more words in series. Note also 
that “diminutive” and “poor” are roughly 
synonymous with “little.” 

13In fact, when applied to human beings, 
“little” was one of Mather’s favorite terms of 


disparagement. To magnify was to praise; to 
diminish, to condemn. 

14 Included in A Course of Sermons on Farly 
Piety (Boston, 1721). This is a delightful little 
of sermons by 


collection various New Eng- 


pul ps usec 


word “heart” more than one hun. 


key 


dred and sixty times. The number of 
exclamation marks is staggering, and 
the unutterable excess of his emotion js 
conveyed by no fewer than thirty-four 
the exclamatory interjec- 


Mather’s reliance on this 


instances of 
“OH! 
characteristically oratorical stratagem is 


tion 


simply another indication of his over- 
powering compulsion to magnify, to 
exaggerate, to present every subject in 
superlative terms. 

Such studied repetition of an individ. 
ual word provided him with a suitable 
means of attaining “elegant,” “charm. 
ing,” and “agreeably ingenious” rhetor- 
ical the Lord’s 
Day only, but every Day, that this good 
Man was usually, Jn the Fear of the 
Lord all the Day long” (III, 79).2° More 
striking are passages which involve the 


turns: “It was not on 


repetition of more than one key word 
or phrase. These structures usually point 
verbal contrasts and always involve bal- 
ance of one kind or another; their witty 
effect sometimes results from reversal of 
the original word order, and, less often, 
from violation of natural word order. 
Here are examples: 


Observable in his 


There was nothing more 

Temper, than such a Study of a Temper in all 
Difficult Matters, as renders a Person aimable 
[sic], wherever ‘tis Observable (IV, 177). 


He was a Burning and a-Shining Light. In the 
Tabernacle of Old 
Candlestick 


there were those Two 
Altar; in the 
One a Light that might never go out, in the 


rhings, a and an 


landers. A reading of the sermons contained in 
it will give, as no description can, a feeling for 
the difference between Mather’s characteristic 
frenzy and the more restrained tone of his con- 
temporaries. 

15 Appearing entirely by itself, rather than 
in such apostrophes as “Oh God!,” with which 
the sermon is also liberally endowed. 

16 The play on “Night” and “Day” in the 
passage on Norton is, like the just quoted 
example, more ingenious than emphatic. 
Usually, the two qualities are about equal: 
“gave Thanks unto the God of Heaven, so they 
sent an Address of Thanks unto Their Ma- 
jesties, with other Letters of Thanks unto some 
Chief Ministers” (II, 58). 
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other a Fire that might never be extinguished; 
and yet such an Affinity between these, that 
there was a Fire in the Light of the one, and a 


Light in the Fire of the other (III, 32). 


Mather was fond of attaining anti- 
thetic and surprising verbal relationships 
by altering prefixes’? or the elements of 
compound words: “this False-dealing 
proved a Safe-dealing” (1, 7); “I was my 
Self an Ear-witness, that one, who was 
an Eye-witness” (11, 67). Usually, how 
ever, this figure consists of the repetition 
of a single root in different inflectional 
forms (polyptoton): “his Abstinence had 
more Sweetness in it, than any of the 
Sweets which he abstained from” (III, 
179). Here the root word “sweet"’ appears 
with two different endings but each 
time as a noun. Metathetic change is il- 
lustrated by the noun “Abstinence” and 
the verb “abstained from.” The device 
enabled him to use what was essentially 
a single word as more than one part 
of speech within a single sentence, and 
to combine ingenious patterns of sound 
play with varying degrees of semantic 
antithesis. 

Clearly a development of the simpler 
device of repeating the same word with- 
in a given passage, polyptoton is the 
most distinctive form of Mather’s sound 
play.*® In its possibilities for emphasis, 
for elaboration of similar or antithetic 
concepts, for variety, and for ingenious 
verbal twists, this form of paromoion 
was ideally suited to the purposes Mather 
set for himself as an author, and like his 
other stylistic characteristics, it is an 
extreme form of customary Puritan lit 
erary techniques. The examples which 
follow will give some notion of the 
many variations which this figure can 
take: 

17 As in the play on “Forenoon” and “Afte) 
noon” in the passage on Norton. 

18 Both ploce and polyptoton are important 
features of Edward Taylor's poetry. See my 


forthcoming “Verbal Patterns in the Poetry 
of Edward Taylor,” College English. 


(1) he was loth to see, and yet fear'd he saw 
(III, 18g). 

2) though a Great Person for Stature, yet a 
Greater for Spirit, he was greatly service 
able for the Good of the Church... (III, 
214). 

(3) Governour Phips ... must have, his Envious 
Enemies; but the palest Envy of them, who 
turned their worst Enmity upon him 
(Il, 58) 

(4) After Him we have had, besides those, 
whose Lives are anon to be Written, many 
others that by Writing have made them- 


selves to Live ... (IV, 135) 

(5) He was a very Lively Preacher, and a very 
Preaching Liver. He lov'd his Church as 
if it had been his Family, and he taught 
his Family, as if it had been his Church 
(III, 114). 

6) The Faults of the Penitent, indeed, 


should be Concealed; but these pretended 


Preachers of Repentance are not known to 
Practice the Repentance which they Preach 
(VII, $2).19 


In these examples, polyptoton, in com- 
bination with balanced structures, not 
only serves to accentuate various degrees 
of semantic contrast, but to emphasize 
the decidedly rhythmical qualities in 
herent in such structures.*° 

Our progression has been from the 
simpler forms of sound repetition, rel- 


19 This and the preceding example illustrate 
another trait of style frequently encountered in 
the Magnalia: the ending of a sentence with a 
word (usually with inflectional variation) that 
has previously appeared in it. As a result of 
Mather’s fondness for repetitive patterns (iso- 
colon, parison, and, above all, paromoion), his 
sentences tend to be more symmetrical than 
those of most New England authors. Unlike 
Ciceronian (or euphuistic) sentences, however, 
Mather’s are almost never perfectly circular 
or symmetrical in structure. They are, rather, 
characterized by symmetry of the part and 
asymmetry of the whole, and are far more apt 
to involve intraclausal than interclausal bal- 
ance. They conform to Senecan, not Ciceronian, 
patterns; on occasion, repetition of words in 
terminal position tends to obscure the fact. 

20 The emphatic rhythms of Mather’s prose 
are further accentuated by his preference for 
polysyllabic diction: “As his Diligence was in- 
defatigable, so his Proficiency was proportion 
able: And he was particularly considerabk 
there, for his Disputations upon the Points 
then most considerably controverted” (III, 143) 
But this is an extreme example, 
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atively divorced from plays on meaning, 
to those in which semantic relationships 
are at least equal in importance to 
sound play. Ploce and polyptoton, for 
combined 


instance, particularly when 


with balanced structures, serve to em- 
phasize contrasts in sense; but one often 
feels that Mather used such figures as 
their own sake as for their 


much for 


contribution to meaning. In_ passages 
such as those quoted in the last par- 
agraph it is impossible to distinguish so 
precisely as to state dogmatically that 
figure of 


polyptoton is primarily a 


sound or of sense. It serves both func- 
tions about equally and so constitutes 
the turning point of this essay; the re- 
mainder deals with verbal ingenuities, 
which, although they may involve pa- 
romoion, are primarily plays on mean- 


ing rather than sound.*! 


9 


In the following passage, play on dif- 
fering meanings of “stand” results in 
paradox: “sometimes he could not stand 
before it; but it was by not standing 
that he most effectually withstood it” 
(II, 10). Apparent contradiction is also 
the initial impression conveyed by the 
following play on “Falling Down” and 
“Flying up”: “his Labours were so fer- 
vent and eager, that he would sometimes 
Preach till he fell down. His last 
Falling Down was a “Flying up” (III, 
instances, the 


217). As in these 


parent contradiction of a Mather par- 


ap- 


adox is apt to be metaphorical or verbal 
rather than actual. “Flying up” is a 
metaphor for the ascension of the soul 
to heaven;?? the “to 
withstand,” means something decidedly 


“stand,” in verb 


21 Schemata sententiae as opposed to sche- 
mata verborum; roughly synonymous with the 
terms “puns” and “jingles,” which have often 
been used—most often pejoratively—to describe 
Mather’s verbal ornaments. 
22'The apparent contradiction 
Mather’s intentional omission of 


from 
distinc- 


results 
the 


tion between body and spirit. 


different from when used by itself. Be- 
Mather's 
verbal paradoxes are actually a kind of 


cause of this characteristic, 
pun instead of the expression in words 
of concepts or situations that are them. 
selves paradoxical. 

The “punning paradox” constitutes a 
culmination of the various verbal pat- 
terns previously identified. It represents 
the setting up of words or phrases in 
balanced and = antithetic relationship 
with each other carried to its extreme 
form—that of implied contradiction. Al- 
though it does not always illustrate par- 
omoion, it frequently involves balance, 
antithesis, symmetry, inversion and con- 


trast to which paromoion, in its various 


forms, draws attention: 

(1) But what is new become of New-Haven 
Colony? I must Answer, Jt is not: And yet 
it has been growing ever since it first 
was (I, 26). 


he was chosen a Magistrate of New-England 


before New-England it self came into New- 


England (II, 19). 
(3) having been taught by the Affliction to 
Die Daily, as long as he Lived (II, 24). 
(4) Hitherto we have seen the Life of Mr. 
Cotton, while he was not yet Alive! (III, 
15). 
(5) he became a Father to the Colledge, which 
had been his Mother (IV, 181). 
(6) Wo to us, if we are not Born Twice before 
we Die Once! (III, 290). 
Mather also indulged in the pun 


pure and simple. In the Magnalia, the 
pun usually consists of a repetition of 
the same word in two different senses, 
but, on occasion, one use of the word 
sufficed: “when he judg’d that he had 
kept them on their Knees long enough, 
he having first secur’d their Arms, re 
them (II, 40). Here, 
without repetition, Mather expressed 
both the anatomical and the military 


ceived aboard” 


meanings of the single word. Similarly, 
repetition was unnecessary to an ingen- 
ious play on animadversions: “It will 
not be so much a Surprise unto me, if 
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| should live to see our Church-History 
Anie-mad-versions of Cal- 
(“General Introduc- 


vexed with 
umnious Writers” 
tion”). Usually, however, the effect was 
gained by repeating homonyms in their 
different senses: 


He did not put off his Charity, to be put in 


his last Will, as many who therein shew that 
their Charity is against their Will (III, 181) 
. the Ministers used all due Pains to 


Charm these Adders with convincing Disputa- 
tions, when they were in the Bay, and indeed 
them to a Bay with Argument 


often drove 


(VII, 12). 
. to be oft, or 
‘twill 


Visits of the 
Mis- 


long in your 


Ordinary, certainly expose you to 


chiefs more than ordinary (I, 36). 

Mather’s desire to be ingenious is even 
more apparent in his discussion of cer- 
tain “Private Meetings {at which] good 
People [concluded] their more Sacred 
Exercises with Suppers; [but now, al- 
though the meetings] do still abound 
among the Meals that made 
Meatings of them, are generally laid 
aside” (III, 6). Puns on common nouns, 
usually combined with some form of 
Mather’s 


us; 


repetition, 
prose, but his special delight was in the 
metaphorical 
personal names. 


are frequent in 


possibilities afforded by 


In contrast to his other verbal in- 
genuities, Mather’s puns on_ personal 
names rarely depend on repetition of 
sound or on balanced structure. Their 
distinguishing feature is their metaphor- 
ical quality—easy metaphors, to be sure, 
but not used frivolously: 

[Henry Flint] was a Solid Stone, in the Foun- 
dations of New-England (III, 122). 


Thomas Shepard . escaped those, to whom 


(III, 


such a Shepherd was an Abomination 
87). 
even that Hooker, who having Angled 
Scores of Souls 
(III, 174). 


-+. for all the Fires of Martyrdom which were 


many into the Kingdom of 


Heaven 


kindled in the Days of Queen Mary, [York- 
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shire] afforded no more Fuel than one poor 
Leaf; namely, John Leaf, an apprentice (II, 2). 


Sometimes, as in the following pun on 
of John Cotton, the effect is 
“One would have thought the 
Ingenuity of such a Spirit should have 
broke the Hearts of Men, that had in- 
deed the Hearts of Men in them; yea, 
that the hardest Flints would have been 
broken, as is usual, upon such a soft 
Bag of Cotton! (III, 26). It is, perhaps, 
all for the best that Mather closed this 


the name 
ludicrous: 


sentence with an exclamation point. 

Play 
names often appears in conjunction with 
Mather’s use of knowledge derived from 
books. The name of Samuel Stone was, 
like Hooker and Shepard, 
ideally suited for the simple pun. “In- 
deed the Foundation of New-England 
had a precious Jem laid in it, when Mr. 
(III, 116). “He was a 
Man of Principles, and in the Manage- 
ment of those Principles, he was both 
Flint stone” (III, 
117). In the following passage, however, 
the simple pun, in which Samuel Stone 
gave “sparks” in the form of a theolog- 


on the meanings of personal 


those of 


Stone arrived” 


a Load stone and a 


ical work, introduces equations between 
Samuel Stone, the “Stone from the Sling 
of David” (1 Samuel, 17:49) and the 
“Stone of Bohan” (Joshua, 15:6; 18:17): 


But Strokes of Mr. Hudson and Mr. 
Cowdrey, fetch’d one Spark out of this well 
compacted Stone; which was, A Discourse about 


the Logical Notion of a Congregational Church; 


certain 


wherein some thought, that as a Stone from 
the Sling of David, he has mortally wounded 
the Head of that Goliah, A National Political 
Church. At least, he made an Essay, to do what 
was done by the Stone of Bohan, setting the 
Bounds between Church and Church, as That 
between Tribe and Tribe (III, 118). 

The puns here refer not only to Biblical 


matters but to controversies over the 
relationship between church and state. 
The knowledge derived from books also 


contributes its share to a pun on the 
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illness that did not cause Samuel Stone’s 
death: “As for Mr. Stone, if it were Met 
aphorically true (what they Proverbially 
said) of Beza, that he had no Gall, the 
Physicians that opened him after his 
Death, found it Literally true in this 
worthy Man” (III, 118).*° And a Latin 
aphorism concludes yet another pun on 
the apposite subject of stones: “’Tis not 
easy to comprehend, and | wish no such 
Faithful Servant of God may experience 
it; how much the Spirit of Mr. Stone, 
was worn by the Continual Dropping ol 
this Contention.—Gutta Cavat Lapidem” 
(III, 118).2* In fact, “The LIFE of Mr. 
SAMUEL STONE” opens with a learn- 
ed, biographical parallel based on the 
identity of meanings of the English word 
“stone” and the Latin word “lapis.” 


“The LIFE of Mr. ADAM BLACK 
MAN” consists largely of a play on con- 
trasts between name and character, com 
bined with appropriate comments on 
a famous teacher who “had the Name 
of Niger” and that “Great Person among 
| Me- 
who had almost the same 
(111, g4). Al- 
though the name of Partridge is less 


the Reformers in Germany, 
lanchthon]... 
Name with our Blackman” 


obviously suited to puns on character 
and calling than are Shepard, Hooker, 
Stone, or Blackman, Mather discovered 
a parallel that thoroughly pleased him. 
“The LIFE of Mr. RALPH PART- 
RIDGE” consists almost entirely of an 
extended, punning metaphor that con 


23 Note the explicit distinction between 
metaphorical and literal meanings. Note also 
the equation drawn, in the preceding quota- 
tion, between “Goliah” and “A National Politi 
cal Church.” Analogical, metaphorical, and 
symbolical (no less than typological) interpre 
tation of the Scriptures was responsible for 
much that appears in New England (as in 
Medieval) literature. 

24One cannot fail to note how Mather’s 
verbal devices appear again and again. In this 
example, there is the pointed contrast between 
“comprehend” and “experience;” in the pre 
ceding example, between “Metaphorically, 


“Proverbially,” and “Literally,” 


veys, in little, the essence of the Puritan 
migration to New England.** This partic. 
ular divine was described (III, gg): 


in hunted Partridge distress'd by 
Ecclesiastical Setters 


neither of Beak, nor Claw, [he took] 


Flight over the Ocean fand] . Covert 
fin] the Colony of Plymouth [He had} 
the Innocency of the Dove [and] , in the 
great Soar of his intellectual Abilities ... , the 


Loftiness of an Eagle [He was], notwith- 
standing the Paucity and the Poverty of his 
Congregation, so afraid of being any thing that 
look’d like a Bird 


that he remained with his poor People, tiil he 


wandring from his Nest, 


took Wing to become a Bird of Paradise, along 
with the winged Seraphim of Heaven. 


EPITAPHIUM 


Avolavit 


This is not great literature, but surely 
it is a pleasure to read. Doubtless, the 
formula is mechanical; neither intuitive 
sensitivity is 


perception nor artisth 


requisite to its use. The pun and the 
fanciful conceit are out of date and have 
Mather 


they provided a perfect means of com- 


lost their seriousness, but for 


bining variety and ingenuity with edif- 


cation. His delight in developing 


such figures communicates itself to the 
sympathetic reader—but this is beyond 
the reach of analysis. 

Personal names were not, for Mather, 
mere tags, of use only to distinguish one 
man from another.*® They, like every- 
thing else, were full of meaning. What 
may be called the etymological pun was 
another device by means of which 
Mather utilized such meaning: to “be- 
deck” his prose, to characterize his sub- 
desirable 


advocate personal 


ject, to 


“attributes,” and, ultimately, to profit 


his readers. This variety of the pun con- 


25 As Austin Warren says in New England 
Saints Ann Arbor, 1956), p. 15: “Cotton 
Mather, commemorating the Reverend Ralph 
Partridge, . . . finds a life in a name... .” 

26 Nor did other orthodox New England 
Puritans consider them as mere tags. See the 
first chapter of Warren (above). 


[Having] Defence, 
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sists of the pointed use, in English trans- 
lation, of the original meanings con- 
veyed by personal names in their par- 
ent languages. Sometimes, as with the 
name of Thomas Allen, Mather under- 
scores his linguistic knowledge. ““The 
Name of Allen being but our Pronun- 
the Saxon Word, 
which is as much as to say Beloved of 
All, expressed the Fate of this our Al- 
len, among the Generality of the well- 


ciation of Alwine, 


disposed. And being a Man greatly Be- 
(Ili, 215).27 Sometimes 
Mather used his knowledge of ecclesias- 


” 


loved 


tical history to introduce his etymolog- 
ical puns. The result is a variety of the 
biographical parallel. “One of the First 
English Arch-bishops assumed the Name 
of Deus dedit, and the Historian says, 
he answered the Name that he assumed. 
Our Nathanael was not in the Rank of 
Arch-bishops; but as was his Name, a 
GIFT OF GOD, so was he!” (III, 104). 
Usually, however, as in the two follow- 
ing examples, Mather’s use of this 
device unobtrusive. “His 
Benjamin was made the Son of his Right 
Hand .. .” (III, 174). “Her Name was 
Anne, and Gracious was her Nature” 


learned was 


(III, 173). Somehow less obnoxious to 
modern tastes than the pun pure and 
simple, the etymological pun reflects, 
and partly defines, Mather’s learned 
background. 

The anagram, like the pious pun, and 
itself a kind of pun, provided Mather 
with still another means of extracting 
significance from personal names. 
“...an End, whereat JOHN NORTON 
went, according to the Anagram of his 
Name INTO HONOR” (III, 38). “. . . 
our Eliot (the Anagram of whose Name 
was TOILE) (III, 193). Mather 
himself the 


described anagram as “a 


*7 For a more extended example, which com- 
bines display of linguistic knowledge with 
Biblical exegesis, see Mather’s discussion of 
“the signification of the word Azazel” (VI, 66). 
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certain little Sport of Wit” (III, 49)—a 
phrase indicative of low esteem. He rec- 
ognized, however, that it, like the pun, 
could be used for edification. Sometimes 
it “has afforded Reflections very Mon- 
ilory, as Alstedius by his just Admirers 
changed into Sedulitas; or very Char- 
acterizing, as Renatus Cartesius, by his 
Disciples turn’d into, Tu scis res Na- 
turae; or very Satyrical, as when Satan 
ruleth me, was found in the Transposed 
Name of a certain Active Persecutor’’* 
(III, 49). Since anagrams could be at the 
same time instructive and ingenious, 
Mather had every reason for using them 
in the Magnalia, but few of those that 
appear in the work are of his own devis- 
ing. Almost all are qualified by the re- 
mark that someone else made them up. 
“Mr. Wilson’s anagrammatising of JO- 
HANNES NORTONUS into Nonne is 
Honoratus? Will give him his deserved 
Character” (III, 38). John Allin “was 
indeed one of so sweet a Temper, that 
his Friends Anagrammatised [his name] 
into this: IN HONI ALL” (III, 133). 

Anagrams and pious puns are forms 
of the same general technique, which 
results from a search for significance 
over and above mere literal import. 
They are also indicative of the impor- 
tance attached by New England Pur- 
itans to the meanings of words and, in 
particular, of those most meaningful of 
all words—personal names. J. F. Jame- 
son remarks: 

The punning habit . . . crops out in all [of 
Mather’s] writings, and indeed a general habit 
of verbal jingles and ingenuities which might 
justify one in applying to [Mather] what he 

28 Mather, in discussing John Wilson's 
penchant for the anagram, points out the di- 
dactic values of this form of wit: there 
could scarcely occurr the Name of any Re- 
markable Person, at least, on any Remarkable 
Occasion unto him, without an Anagram raised 
thereupon; and he made this Poetical, and 
Peculiar Disposition of his Ingenuity, a Sub- 
ject whereon he grafted Thoughts far more 


Solid, and Solemn, and Useful, than the Stock 
it self” (III, 49). 
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in the Magnalia says in praise of Rev. John 
Wilson, in commending 
“His care to guide his Flock and feed his 
lambs, 


By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, 


and anagrams.”’29 


Mr. Jameson’s comment introduces the 
final point of this essay. Play on the 
sound and/or meaning of words is un- 
questionably characteristic of the Mag- 
nalia’s style, but to what extent is it a 
distinguishing feature? 


3- 
What distinguishes Mather’s sound 
play is less the nature of the techniques 
used than the excessive use to which he 
put them. Many of the patterns de- 
scribed at the beginning of this paper 
occasionally appear in the 
other New England authors. William 
Bradford, John Cotton, Edward John- 


son, and John Norton, for instance, 


prose of 


utilized word pairs and sometimes com- 
bined them with repetition of sound.*° 
Others, such as John Winthrop, Increase 
Mather, and William Hubbard, rarely 
used such pairs either with or without 
sound play. Repetition of the same word 
within a single sentence was not uncom 
mon, but the purpose was, almost in- 
variably, clarity or emphasis rather than 
ingenuity. Repetition of the same stem 
with inflectional variation™ how- 
ever, extremely rare. Play on two key 
words in antithetic relationship was also 


was, 


uncommon, but does, on occasion, ap- 
pear. Structures involving antithetic and 
balanced relationships between clauses 


29 J. Franklin Jameson, The History of His- 
torical Writing in America (Boston, 1891), p. 
5. Jameson quotes from “The LIFE of Mr. 
JOHN WILSON,” Magnalia, Il, 51. 

30 Usually in the form of alliteration. John- 
son was fond of using series of three or more 
nouns or noun phrases. Such series, in John- 
son, frequently involve either alliteration o1 
homoioteleuton. 

31 Or with metathetic change or varied pre 
fix. 
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or phrases are far more frequent, but, 
with the exception of Mather, few au. 
thors brought attention to them by par. 
omoion. Other writers, when they wished 
to make a passage particularly striking, 
had at their disposal the same tech. 
niques that Mather used. But he wanted 
everything to be striking and, conse. 
quently, used exorbitantly what others 


used with restraint. 


The passage in which William Hub 


bard remarks that “the foolishness of 
the sons and daughters of men makes 
them choose sin rather than shame, til] 
at last they are covered with sin for their 
shame,’’*? is virtually indistinguishable 
from innumerable passages in the Mag. 
nalia. So too with isolated passages in 
the writings of John Norton, Thomas 
Hooker, and Mather. In the 
prose of these authors, however, such 


rhetorical turns are isolated, tending to 


Increase 


occur no more than three or four times 
in a given work. Furthermore, by the 
1690's, Cotton Mather was almost alone 
in continuing to use them at all.%* They 
reflect an earlier period, during which 
a restrained play with words was a legit 
imate form of decoration, during which 
a limited use** of verbal ingenuity was 
not regarded as entirely frivolous. By 
the 1690's, however, literary standards 
were changing, and spokesmen for a new 


age—the Stoddards, Calefs, 


and Wises—had no use for such “out: | 


worn devices.” What distinguishes 


Mather’s use of sound play from that of 


earlier New England writers is that he 
utilized it so frequently and in such a 


32 William Hubbard, A General History of 
New England from the Discovery to MDCLX- 
XX, Vols. V and VI, MHS Collections, 2nd 
Series (Boston, 1848), VI, 530. 
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83 They continue to appear sporadically in | 


the prose of Increase Mather, and one occa 
sionally encounters them in that of Benjamin 
Wadsworth. 


34Cotton Mather’s generous use of such 


techniques would always have conflicted with 
the negative requirements of the plain style 
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VERBAL PATTERNS IN COT 


variety of contexts. What rarely appears 
in the prose of others is constantly pres- 
ent in the Magnalia. Few of its par- 
agraphs are without rhetorical turns of 
one kind or another, and, when missing, 
their place is usually taken by ingenious 
displays of learning. When, as so often 
happens, the two appear in combina- 
tion, the effect is distinctly Matherian. 
The abundance of “verbal jingles,’’** 


rather than their mere dis- 


tinguishes Mather’s prose from that of 


presence, 


New Englanders who wrote prior to 
the last decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Their presence or absence alone, 
however, helps to distinguish “early” 
New England prose from that produced 
after the turn of the century. But verbal 
ingenuity stemming primarily from the 
studied play on multiplicity of mean- 
ings, rather than on repetitive sound 
patterns, is, regardless of date, a major 
feature in the prose of but two New 
England authors—Cotton Mather and 
Nathaniel Ward. 

Before the close of the century, the 
pious pun had been a thoroughly rep- 
utable ingredient of elegiac verse. ‘Since 
nothing in the life of a good man could 
be unordained by Providence, one’s 
name—either in its pristine form, or 
anagrammatically rearranged—or the 
disease one suffered from, or one’s pro- 
fession, or the mode of one’s death: all 
were motifs not adventitious.’** Except 
for Mather and Ward, New 
Englanders tended to restrict the pun, 


however, 


35 Those that consist of sound play rather 
than play on meaning. 
86 Warren, loc. cit. 
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whether on common noun or _per- 
sonal name, to the funeral elegy.** The 
anagram, too, was ordinarily limited to 
obituary verse; although it occasionally 
appeared in prefatory poems.** These 
were techniques that the generality of 
New Englanders considered somehow 
less suitable to prose than to poetry, Cot- 
ton Mather and Nathaniel Ward dis- 
senting. 

The “punning habit” perfectly exemp- 
lifies Mather’s custom of putting to use 
every rhetorical device available to him. 
Others used the pun in their poetry; 
Mather used it in his prose as well. 
Others occasionally used antithetic struc- 
tures in their prose, and, less often, com- 
bined it with simple and unobtrusive 
Mather 
porated seeming contradiction with such 
structures, and the result is the pun- 
ning paradox. Others, interested in ex- 
egetical precision, worked out the ety- 
mology of words; Mather combined ety- 


forms of sound play; incor- 


mological study with plays on double 
meanings, and the result is the etymolog- 
Others tended to limit the 
anagram to obituary Mather 
utilized it in his prose. In short, what- 
ever had proved useful to other writers, 
Mather appropriated to his own pur- 
poses; verbal techniques that others 
used seldom, unobtrusively, and with 
restraint, Mather used without restraint, 


ical pun. 


verses; 


extravagantly, and in exaggerated form. 


87 This is not to say that puns never appear 
in the prose of others than Ward or Mather; 
only, that they are rare. 

88See, for instance, the anagrams on the 
name of Cotton Mather that precede the text 
of the Magnalia. 
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KENNETH BURKE AND 


IDENTIFICATION 


To the Editor: 

In the October, 1960, issue of QJS, 
Mr. Dennis Day made an effort to throw 
some light on Kenneth Burke’s contri- 
butions to our field in an article en- 
titled, “Persuasion and the Concept of 
Identification.” Quoting Marie Hoch- 
muth Nichols’ statement that “Burke de- 
serves to be related to the great tradition 
of rhetoric,”” Mr. Day proceeded to sup- 
port this position in his discussion. If 
this statement means, as Mr. Day’s pa- 
seems that Burke is 
traditional in his approach, 


per to indicate, 
basically 
then in my opinion Burke “deserves” 
something more than to be pigeonholed 
with Aristotle. In make full 
use of Burke’s contributions, we need 


to dwell on what is new in Burke. 


Mr. Day tells us: 


We shall discover that Burke's concept of iden- 


order to 


tification is an extension of traditional rhetori 
cal theory, that it is based upon his philosoph- 
ical concept of “substance,” and that the concept 
of identification itself is expressed implicitly in 
the writings of A. E. Phillips and explicitly in 
James Winans’ book, Public Speaking. 


My investigation suggests that this de- 
scription is so superficial that it tends to 
be grossly misleading, and that it is more 
profitable and more appropriate to take 
the position that the term identification 
used by Burke is an essentially new term, 
with properties that are not found in 
the traditional use of the term. I should 
like further to suggest that Burke’s whole 
discussion of rhetoric ought to be viewed 
by scholars in our field as a new ap- 


proach to the subject which can no 


longer profitably be grouped with clas. 


sical tradition. 


The key to Burke’s concept of iden. 
tification is not that it is like the iden. 
tification of Winans and _ Phillips. 
Burke’s identification certainly encom. 
passes the concept of Winans and Phil. 
lips, but it functions not only as a 
entities 


whereby are 


brought together, but also as a structure 


proc ess separate 
—a hierarchial structure in which the 


entire process of rhetorical conflict is 
organized. Identification is then not only 
a process which operates in rhetoric; it 
is also the structure which gives it order, 

Although Mr. Day is right as far as he 
goes in saying that “identification at its 


simplest” can be put “in terms of the 


joining of interests,” he overlooks or 
ignores the hierarchial function of 


Burke's identification concept. Mr. Day 
supports his statement by quoting Burke 
out of context: “For example, the pol- 
itician says to the farm group, ‘I was a 
farm boy myself.’” The complete quo- 
tation jurke is: “Identification 
ranges from the politician who, address- 


from 


ing an audience of farmers says, ‘I was 
a farm boy myself,’ through the mys 
teries of social status, to the miystic’s 
devout identification with the source of 
all being.” Although Burke admits the 
traditional rhetorical definition of iden 
tification into his definition, he places 
the greater emphasis in this work on 
spinning out the implications of the 
latter part of the statement—the func 
tioning of the hierarchy of identifica 
tion in the context of social action. 
Mr. Day tells us: “Burke generally 
conceives of rhetoric in traditional terms. 
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Almost one half of A Rhetoric of Mo- 
tives is devoted to what he titles ‘tradi- 
tional principles of rhetoric.’ To char- 
acterize the first part of A Rhetoric of 
Motives as a traditional treatment of 
rhetoric, regardless of what Burke calls 
it, is a dangerous oversimplification of 
the facts. Viewing as he does the whole 
realm of traditional rhetoric from the 
standpoint of his identification concept, 
Burke discusses the traditional rhetoric 
in a far from traditional way. For in- 
stance, in summing up his discussion of 
Aristotle, Burke tells us, ‘““Thus, all told, 
besides the extension of rhetoric through 
the concept of identification, we have 
noted . . . purely traditional evidences 
of the rhetorical motive.” He also uses 
his discussion of Aristotle to introduce 
ideas of ‘“‘semi-verbal, semi-organization- 
al,” tactics which Burke calls a “Rhetoric 
of Bureaucracy.” In_ this discussion, 
Burke is illustrating the workings of 
the identification hierarchy in the social 
structure. He points to the devices in 
Machiavelli's The Prince as an example. 
Surely these ideas cannot properly be 
called Aristotelian. 


I would like to suggest that Mr. Day 
and other writers in the field who have 
made such an effort to relate Burke to 
the rhetorical tradition now take a look 
at the other side of the coin and ex- 
amine more closely what is unique in 


his position. 


Identification in its function as a struc 


ture is an order based on the resolu- 
tion of conflicts by finding their com- 
mon source. A conflict is “resolved” by 
discovering a larger generalization which 
will encompass both sides of the con- 
flict. In this structure, “truth” is arrived 
at not by eliminating one side of a con- 
flict and allowing the other to stand, 
but by finding a “name” which will 
describe the state of the conflict at any 


given time. A result of this approach 


4'5 
is a uniquely modern statement of 
“truth” not in absolute terms but in 


terms of an ordered contingency. This 
new kind of rhetorical statement is fun- 
damentally akin to Heisenberg’s uncer- 
tainty principle, Weiner’s physics of 
contingency, and other contemporary 
scientific statements about the nature of 
the universe. 

The implications of this new rhetor- 
ical statement have yet to be considered 
by scholars in our field. Aristotle met 
Plato's challenge in fashioning a rhetoric 
to deal with the Platonic notion of truth 
as an absolute. Is it not possible that 
Burke is fashioning a rhetoric to deal 
with the modern notion of truth as a 
contingency? We can answer this ques- 
tion by examining closely Burke’s “hier- 
archy of identification,” being careful to 
avoid over-simplifications and too-easy 
categorizations of this difficult but ex- 
citing concept. 

Joun W. Kirk 
University of Florida 


KENNETH BURKE AND 
IDENTIFICATION—A REPLY 
To the Editor: 

In the foregoing letter, Mr. Kirk bases 
his disagreement with my treatment of 
the Burkian conception of identification 
on two points: (1) the term identifica 
tion should be treated as “an essentially 
new term,” and (2) identification “func- 
tions not only as a process . . . but also 


as a hierarchial structure. 
Both points involve semantic difficulties. 
Identification is neither a “new” term 
nor a “new” concept with Burke. The 
semantic problem here is what we mean 
by the term “new.” Let us drop the 
term “new” and phrase the point in a 
different way. Neither the concept of 
identification nor the term identification 
originate with Burke. With this state- 


ment there should be no disagreement. 





pO PHRE OUARTERLY 


Burke 
solely in 


What then is original with 


Burke's treatment of rhetoric 
terms of identification is original. ‘This 
is the point I made in the concluding 
paragraph of my discussion of the con- 
cept. 

It is dificult to determine from Mr. 
Kirk’s letter what value will accrue from 
dissociating Burke's discussion of iden 
tification from previous discussions of 
the concept. Mr. Kirk is concerned with 
exploring the implications of identifica- 
for We that 
before we begin exploring the implica- 


tion rhetoric. can agree 
tions of a concept we should define the 
concept. The purpose of my article was 
directed to this end. Our understanding 
of Burke’s use of the concept is facil- 
itated by examining previous treatments 
of the both 
psychology. 


concept in rhetoric and 


The semantic difficulties involved in 
Mr. Kirk’s second point, that identifica- 
tion is not only a process but a structure 
are obvious. What is a process? A struc 
ture? Furthermore, to say that identifica- 
tion is a process and a structure does 
little to illuminate the concept itsell. 
Some of the confusion in attempting to 
define identification stems from the fact 
term in two fun- 


that Burke uses the 


damentally different senses: identifica- 
tion of and identification with. Identi- 
fication of refers to the act of indicating 
consubstantiality. Identification with re- 
fers to the affective relationship which 
results from the perception of consub- 
stantiality. Neither of these uses of the 
term suggests that identification is struc- 
ture. Admittedly, identification may op- 
erate within a structure such as a so- 
cial system. It may even be the “force” 
or “motive” which holds the structure 
together—as Freud suggests in Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego 
—but it does not follow from such an 
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analysis that identification zs the struc. 
ture. 
The recognition that Burke's treat. 


ment of rhetoric is related to both clas- 
sical and modern treatments of rhetoric 
does not mean that we cannot explore 
the implications of that which is original 
in Burke. A careful reading of my article 
will indicate that I do not suggest that 
Burke should be “pigeonholed” with 
that he should be 


Aristotle or even 


“grouped with classical tradition.” | 


agree with Mr. Kirk that 
make full use of Burke's contributions, 


“in order to 


we need to dwell on what is new in 
Burke,” but I would add that in order 
to understand what is new in Burke, we 
need to examine his relations with tra- 
ditional and modern principles of rhet- 
oric and_ psychology. 
DENNIS Day 
San Diego State College 


GHOSTWRITTEN SPEECHES 
To the Editor: 
In his article on “The Ethics of Ghost- 
(Q]S, October 1961), 
Professor Bormann is right in contend- 


written Speeches,” 


ing that the practice of ghostwriting 
raises an important and difficult ethical 
issue. Ghostwriting and collaborative 
writing are widespread in our culture, 
and the practice seems to be increasing. 
Such practice often carries overtones of 
deception, and to this extent calls for 
serious and sustained attention by stu- 
dents of speech. 

However, I believe Professor Bormann 
is wrong in his effort to establish a kind 
of generalized ethical indictment ol 
ghostwriting regardless of the context 
within which the “ghost” does his work, 
or the motivations which occasion the 
work. Professor Bormann’s method of 
attacking the problem of ghostwriting 
cite instances of 


seems to be first to 


such writing which are patently uneth- 
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ical, as in the case of the college stu- 
dent who turns in as his own work a 
paper written by a fraternity brother. 
He then ethical 
practice with such unsavory incidents as 


associates such mal- 
the deceptions practiced in television 
quiz shows. He leaps to the conclusion 
that the effectiveness of any ghostwritten 
communication depends on deception. 
He is then ready to assert the position 
that ghostwriting is wrong, and make 
this a kind of ethical imperative suffi- 
cient to cover any and all instances of 
the practice. 

This method of ethical analysis has 
the merit of permitting one to make 
strong moralistic statements and to dis 
cover that our society is full of sinners. 
But it results in some rather unusual 
categorizations of persons and practices. 
By propounding a generalized indict 
Professor Bor- 
mann manages to get George Washing- 
ton and Dwight Eisenhower, who used 
speech writers, into the same bed with 


ment of ghostwriting, 


the student who plagiarizes his English 
theme, the graduate student who buys 
his dissertation, or the quiz bowl con- 
testant who dramatizes his struggle with 
questions for which he has been given 
the answers. While I would not argue 
that presidents are not caught up in 
communication practices which may be 
suspect, I nevertheless am uneasy with 
the kind of ethical generalization which 
catches the father of our country in the 
same net with a plagiarist. Perhaps a 
different kind of ethical 
needed. 


analysis is 


I was trying to suggest a different kind 
of analysis some years ago when I said 
that college professors ought to write 
their own speeches, but that the admin- 
istrators of vast and complex organiza- 
tions cannot be expected to take the 
time to originate the manuscripts for all 
the speeches they may have to make as 


a condition of their responsibility. Pro- 
fessor Bormann says that in taking such 
a position, I am applying a “double 
standard” to communication practices. I 
would say that I am trying to make some 
distinctions about the vastly different 
circumstances which occasion the use 
of ghost writers, and the way in which 
our ethical judgments ought to take ac- 
count of these circumstances. This is 
common and sensible practice in the 
field of ethical judgments. We say that 
a father is wrong, both legally and 
morally, if he forcibly imprisons one of 
his children; but we say that under 
some circumstances the state may forc- 
ibly imprison persons who break laws. 
We say that murder is ethically and 
legally wrong, but we do not censure 
the man who takes the life of another in 
defense of himself or his family. In 
short, we do not treat all cases of forc- 
ible imprisonment, or of taking life, 
as though they were of one substance; to 
do so would not reveal the purity of our 
morality but rather our lack of capacity 
to observe important distinctions in the 
nature of actions which share some char- 
acteristics. 

If we ask whether or not it is wrong 
for a student to submit a speech or paper 
written by another as though it were 
his own, the answer is immediately clear. 
Of course it is wrong. The assumption 
under which such classroom papers are 
produced is that the student is learn- 
ing to do his own work, and that he is 
to be evaluated, as an individual, on 
that work. If a student represents an- 
other’s work as his own, he does violence 
to one of the basic premises upon which 
an institution of learning conducts its 
business. His malpractice, if generally 
followed, would destroy the vitality and 
usefulness of educational institutions. 
Needless to say, in such a setting, the 
person using a ghost writer must main- 
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tain complete secrecy as to his practice 
if he is to escape punishment. Deception 
is not merely an overtone of the practice; 
it is the essence of the practice. 


If we apply the same kind of analysis 
to the use of speech writers by presidents 
of the United States, our answers do not 
flew so easily. We may note in the first 
place that virtually all American pres- 
idents since the founding of the Repub- 
lic have used collaborators in the prep- 
aration of some of their speeches, and 
that the practice has now been institu- 
tionalized to the point that the title 
“speech writer” designates in a relatively 
unambiguous manner the work of cer- 
tain employees of the federal govern- 
ment. The universality of the use of 
ghost writers by presidents seems not to 
have destroyed the institution of the 
presidency. In fact, one might suspect 
that the practice has grown up in re- 
sponse to the nature of the task faced 
by presidents, and their concern with 
performing these tasks efficiently. 


An examination of the office of the 
presidency would reveal some interest- 
ing differences between the role being 
taken by the president, and that being 
taken by a college student, or for that 
matter a college professor. The president 
presents himself simultaneously as a 
person and as the spokesman of a vast 
and complex organization known as the 
federal As the chief olf 
state his voice is the voice of many per- 
sons. He speaks for himself, he speaks 


government. 


for his administration, he speaks at 
times for the American nation. His re- 
sponsibilities are awesome. He is admin- 
istrator, policy maker, and the most au- 
thentic single voice of that vast abstrac 
tion known as the American nation. We 
not only expect that he will seek col- 
laboration in the development and ex 
ecution of his policies; we would think 


him both arrogant and negligent were 


he to fail to do so. If a crisis develops 
in Berlin, we may expect that he will 
address the American people concerning 
that crisis. We do not expect that he 
will spend eight hours on the day the 
crisis breaks developing the first draft 
of this message. We do expect that he 
will meet with the relevant advisers on 
that he will 
communicate the essence of his pol- 
icy to skilled writers; and that when he 


formation of policy; 


speaks he will know as fully as possible 
the meaning of all that he says and 
accept the full responsibility for saying 
it. I cannot conceive of the president of 
the United States, or the head of any 
other large institution, doing his job 
responsibly and effectively without de- 
ploying the fullest range of talent avail- 
able to him in the conduct of that job. 
And it seems to me that the president 
who seeks out the finest writers he can 
command to help him with his speeches 
is acting both responsibly and ethically. 
His action does not assume that his 
speechmaking is an incidental chore on 
the level of making hotel reservations. 
Along with Professor Bormann, I object 
to this kind of defense of ghostwriting 
as offered by Mr. Ray. Rather the pres- 
ident’s use of speech writers would seem 
to reflect his awareness of the importance 
of his role as “spokesman.” The pres- 
ident should no more talk in public 
without the counsel of advisers than he 
should try to run the armed forces with- 
out the assistance of the joint chiefs of 
staff. 


Professor Bormann seems to me to 
strain his readers’ credulity when he 
suggests that the usefulness of ghost 
writers, even by presidents, would be 
ended unless an element of deception is 
introduced into the action. A citizen of 
the United States would need to main- 
tain an aggressive level of ignorance to 


be unaware of the fact that presidents 
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use speech writers. The names and activ- 
ities of such writers have been reviewed 
not merely in scholarly publications, but 
also in news magazines and newspapers 
with the widest circulation. I dare say 
there are many Americans who have 
not read any of these accounts, just as 
there may be many who would guess 
that SEATO is a new type of reclining 
arm chair. But it is unquestionably the 
case that wide and continuing publicity 
is being given to the activities of speech 
writers atached to the president's of- 
fice, and that there has been no disposi- 
tion in recent years for American pres 
idents to seek to conceal their use of 
such writers. I think it likely that public 
knowledge and understanding of the 
work of the speech writer in the pres 
ident’s office is greater today than at any 
time in this nation’s history. The in- 
creased candor with which the work of 
presidential speech writers is treated 
seems to me both sensible and ethical, 
and to set a pattern which ought to be 
followed by executives in less prominent 
positions. In short, it seems to me that 
the public needs to understand the way 
in which executives or administrators 
conduct the work of their offices, to com- 
prehend the significance and complex- 
ity of managerial action in our compli- 
cated age, and to get rid of some of its 
illusions about the way decisions are 
made and communicated in the modern 
world. 

Professor Bormann’s brief treatment 
of alternatives to the use of speech 
writers by busy executives seems to me 
singularly unpersuasive. In the interests 
of brevity I will avoid a detailed analysis 
of the kind of necessity which underlies 
most of the public appearances of a pres 
ident of the United States, or the kinds 
of compelling reasons presidents have 
for their frequent use of manuscript 


speeches rather than extemporaneous 


speeches. But I think it possible to ob- 
serve that the speaking practices of suc- 
cessive presidents are substantial ev- 
idence that necessity exists for these prac- 
tices, and that this necessity has nothing 
to do with the attractions of deception. 
I simply cannot agree that George Wash- 
ington used speech writers because he 
thought his public image needed infla- 
tion, or that Andrew Jackson used 
speech writers because he though it wise 
to deceive the American people, or that 
\braham Lincoln sought Seward’s advice 
on some of his speeches because he 
thought his own style insufficient to the 
tasks of his office. If I am right in be- 
lieving that the use of speech writers 
by presidents has little to do with their 
desire to be deceptive, and much to do 
with the necessity of the political institu- 
tion which they serve, then I think we 
ought to be cautious about flinging the 
word “unethical” in the direction of 
such practices. The institutional life 
of any society is inseparable from the 
culture or civilization of that society, 
and communication practices incident to 
the conduct of that institutional life 
cannot be blithely altered without af- 
fecting in an important way the form 
and efficiency of the institution. I am 
not ready to change the form of the 
American presidency to eliminate the 
use of speech writers. 


Professor Bormann wants all men to 
speak for themselves. It is a position I 
find attractive. Most of our efforts in 
speech education are directed at pro- 
viding students with the skill, the 
courage, and the intellectual resources 
to enable them to attain such self-sufh- 
ciency. But speech itself is a social phe 
nomenon before it is an individual pos- 
session. It belongs to a culture as much 
as to a man. It manifests itself as a 
behavior linked not only to the action 
of a person, but also linked to the so- 
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cial context within which the person 
acts. We are unwise as students of speech 
to ignore or treat lightly the importance 
of context in shaping the multitude of 
forms within which speaking originates 
and takes place. We would be wise, I 
believe, in attacking the problem of 
ghostwriting, or collaboration, to seek 
to examine the variety of contexts within 
which such practice occurs, to appraise 
existing practice against the full range 
of purpose and necessity which it re- 
flects, and to pinpoint our ethical judg 
ments. 
DONALD K. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


GHOSTWRITTEN SPEECHES— 
A REPLY 


To the Editor: 


I should like to address to Professor 
Smith a Modest Proposal for Agreement 
on the Unethical Nature of the Major- 
ity of Speech Collaborations in Our 
Society. 

If I interpret Professor Smith’s letter 
accurately, he and I both agree that 
when a college student employs some- 
one to write a speech, a paper, or a 
thesis for him, the practice is “patently 
unethical.”” We would further agree, I 
think, that the graduate adviser who 
writes substantial portions of a_ thesis 
for a student, or the forensic director 
who appreciably upgrades an oration 
or a debate speech for his students, is 
unethical. From his silence on these mat- 
ters, I take it he would agree that ord- 
inary citizens, clergymen, and college 
professors who hire a_ ghostwriting 
agency or a writer friend (or, perhaps, a 
member of SAA) to write their speeches 
for them are unethical. If he would 
allow one further class of speech events 


to be covered by out ethical imp 


ative,” I should be content mi as | 


read his letter I believe that he might 
well agree. 

But before we come to that shadowy 
area on the continuum that divides 
what we can condone from what we 
must condemn, I would like to enter one 
small disclaimer. Professor Smith has 
misrepresented slightly my “method” of 
analysis of this problem. He says that ] 
first cite “patently unethical’’ examples 
of ghostwriting and then leap to “a 
kind of ethical imperative sufficient to 
cover any and all instances of the prac- 
tice.””’ He hints that I thereby find my- 
self in the embarrassing position of 
charging Abraham Lincoln with the un- 
ethical use of ghost writers. This slight 
misrepresentation makes me seem in- 
tolerant, impractical, and anti-American 
since I would be against both George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. The 
consummate rebuttal skill demonstrated 
in setting up this straw man makes me 
shudder a bit to contemplate Professor 
Smith's active role in a “Speech Writing 
Team in a State Campaign.” 

Professor Smith prefers the legalistic 
approach exemplified in the laws of 
homicide. Actually my method was much 
closer to the one he prefers than the 
one he erected for me. How do we de- 
cide if a homicide is justifiable, or third 
degree murder, or first degree murder? 
(The very words “third degree,” “first 
degree,” suggest a continuum such as 
the one I set up in my analysis.) We 
must define first degree murder carefully 
so the law can be applied to a given 
killing. I defined ghostwriting as_ the 
practice of using collaborators to de- 
ceive the audience and make the speaker 
appear better than he is (or at least 


clifferent) 


Kven though the law ts qpuite explicit 


howevel we 1 still faced with de 
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Professor Smith raises this question 


about collaboration: Are those cases 
where the great man speaks not for him- 
self but as a spokesman for the office 
of the presidency of the United States, 
or for the Teamster’s Union, or for the 
United States Steel Corporation, ghost- 
writing? If, indeed, as Professor Smith 
argues, the audience is clearly and ex- 
plicitly informed that although the great 
man reads the words they are not his 
own but really the words of the exec- 
utive branch, or of the union, or of the 
corporation, I believe there is no deceit 
and we can call such instances justifiable 
homicide. 

This much I agree to if Professoi 
Smith will agree that when the great 
man speaks for himself (as he frequently 
does), either as a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to the presidency, or as an individ- 
ual fighting against the attorney general 
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for his pos-tion in the union, or as a re- 
tired corporation president organizing 
political societies, and uses collaborators 
to deceive the public and build his per- 
sonal image, that this is murder. The 
tough border-line cases we always have 
in ethical questions, but it does not 
keep us from having laws against murdet 
and should not keep us from deploring 
ghostwriting. 
Ernest G. BORMANN 


University of Minnesota 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Robert T. 


University, has accepted appointment 


Oliver, Pennsylvania State 


as Associate Editor for the area of Mass 
Communication and Opinion, to fill the 
uncompleted term of Ross Scanlan. A 
memorial essay for Professor Scanlan was 


carried in the October issue. 








NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ROBERT G. GUNDERSON, Editor 


FESTSCHRIFT FROM THE IOWA SCHOOL 


Everett Lee Hunt 


One of the many rewards of teaching 
is to watch the progress of former stu- 
dents, as one watches children following 
and then passing the footsteps of the 
father. 
to see in every freshman a future Ph.D. 


Of course the teacher who tries 


in his own field may produce as unhappy 
results as the father who insists that his 
son follow his own profession. But the 
teacher who has found joy and meaning 
in his own area cannot be indifferent to 
the achievements of those who have 
carried his influence beyond the sphere 
of Mr. Chips, and have found satis- 
faction in similar professional activity. 

The introductory chapter of American 
Public Address, written by Orville A. 
Hitchcock, is a tribute to Albert Craig 
Baird as a teacher and leader in the field 
of public address. It makes it easy to 
understand why so many of his students 
have developed similar interests, and the 
listing of degrees and academic positions 
of the eighteen contributors shows in 
part how widely Baird’s influence is ex- 
tending. 

Another point of interest that may 
seem quite aside from a critical judg- 
ment of the book is the number of its 
speakers who worked their way through 


a small (often western) college, who 


Mr. Hunt is Dean Emeritus, Swarthmore Col 
lege. He has contributed to QJS since the first 
volume in 1915, and was editor, 1927-1929. He 
himself is the subject of a Festschrift, Historical 
Studies of Rhetoric and Rhetoricians, edited 
by Raymond F. Howes, to be published by 
Cornell University Press. 


participated in student debate and 
oratory, who regarded success in speak- 
ing as a path to leadership, and whose 
interest in public life transcended the 
limits of professional — specialization. 
This tradition has never equalled the 
log cabin to White House appeal as a 
symbol of American life, but it is worthy 
of some remembrance in the newer plans 
for American education. A_ parallel 
might be drawn between these early 
careers and the college vears of many 
teachers of speech. The diflerence in our 
later years might suggest that some of 
us are frustrated orators, others are 
fully absorbed in being educators, and 
some of us are detached intellectuals 
who would find fulfillment in building a 
science of rhetorical criticism. It is not 
likely that such a well-proportioned col- 
lection of studies should have appeared 
spontaneously, without editorial effort. 
The balance between the rhetoric of a 
situation and its historical or sociologic 
or economic background must owe much 
to Loren Reid’s work as editor, and to 
the committee which envisioned the 
project and gathered the essays. They 
influenced the selection of 


included; the 


doubtless 
speakers to be choice 
shows respect for tradition and for in- 


dividual talent. 


lead us to an 
What has 


been the purpose and method of the 


Such considerations 


evaluation of the volume. 


authors? We may be sure that they are 
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acquainted with the history and theories 
of rhetoric. They 
Thonssen and Baird's Speech Criticism. 


have surely read 
They must also have read Baird’s in- 
troductions to the many speeches he has 
edited in The Reference Shelf. They 
have probably done justice to Brigance’s 
History and Criticism of American Pub 
lic Address. They are 
familiar with Wichelns on “The Literary 
Criticism of Oratory,”” with Marie Hoch- 
muth Nichols on “The 
Rhetoric,” and with the various essays 
in the Quarterly Journal. Obviously, 
if all the possibilities suggested in this 
literature were large 
volume for each speaker would be re- 


undoubtedly 


Criticism of 


developed, a 


quired. But in this work authors are 
limited to about twenty pages, and they 
must and do show great selectivity and 
independence of method. The appended 
notes also show the thoroughness of the 
scholarly preparation. As a lay reader I 
should like to testify to the success of 
the writers in presenting the most in- 
teresting and significant aspects of the 
careers of their speakers and in en- 
couraging a general belief that American 
public address has had and still has a 
great influence on national thought and 
action. 


Some of the speakers selected for this 
work have been inevitable choices in al- 
most any volume of speeches or critical 
essays on speeches or speakers. But some 
of the authors have written of less 
known figures and have even introduced 
us to the contemporary scene. To sum- 
marize such abbreviated sketches is an 
impossible task of condensation, and 
this reviewer can only mention the items 


in each section that interested him most. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes is one 
of the few figures who has had public 
lectures upon his influence authorized by 
Congressional action. Dorothy Ander- 
son’s chapter makes clear the distinction 


between his famous legal decisions and 
his relatively few speeches: 

He talked like a man more keenly interested 
in telling you how he felt about things than 
in trying to convince or persuade. . . . He does 
not impress us with his use of conventional 
appeals to the audience nor with the traditional 
logical or rhetorical structures. His ideas 
are . . . “imparted by contagion” rather than 
by deliberate 


argument or persuasion. He 


makes us realize that true rhetoric is art. 


Most of Holmes’ public speeches were 
delivered on Memorial Days, university 
banquets, 
com- 


commencements, reunions, 
dedication ceremonies, and in 
memoration of colleagues—occasions 
which bring out the platitudes, we often 
say. But Holmes really 
thoughtful consideration of man’s basic 
values. Miss Anderson makes clear his 
basic beliefs, and somehow fills us with 
admiration for this man and his one 


gives us a 


speech for all occasions. 

Obviously 
much time need be spent on audience 
analysis. But for Clarence Darrow, whose 
speeches run into the thousands, who 


for such a speaker not 


seldom missed an opportunity to make a 
speech, and who regarded himself as the 
defender of the disinherited, an analysis 
of class feelings and social change is a 
necessity. It is also very helpful to know 
the origin of Darrow’s early and con- 
stant identification with the outgroups, 
and to understand why he himself be- 
came an American myth in his own time. 
All this is admirably shown, together 
with the relation of his personality to 
his rhetorical method—or lack of it. 
Darrow, like Justice Holmes, was really 
a man of one speech. 

Turning to the ministry, we have 
further examples of speakers concerned 
with fundamental values, who, with the 
aid of radio, brought them to the at- 
tention of enormous audiences. Fosdick’s 
too nu- 


and Sockman’s listeners were 


merous to make audience analysis practi- 
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cable; in their sermons they attempted to 


convey verities valid for all men. By 


contrast with Justice Holmes, the at- 
tention given the verities owes much to 
the personalities and rhetorical methods 
of the speakers. 

In the section on political speakers, 
we seem to turn more to deliberative 
rhetoric, where the skill with which the 
speaker adapts himself to his audience 
calls for more attention than his basic 
principles. Albert Baird Cummins is 
characterized by his logical analysis. 
Robert La Follette had extraordinary 
audience adaptation, direct style, and 
vigorous delivery. Theodore Roosevelt 
is characterized as the militant preacher, 
but the authors say that they are making 
no attempt to “duplicate the able analy- 
ses of his career as a speaker by William 
A. Behl and Richard Murphy.” Bryan 
the man was generally identified with 
social progress, world peace, and human 
brotherhood, but he lacked ability to 
analyze deeply enough to originate ideas. 
This recalls Richard Weaver's assertion 
that the function of an orator is not so 
much to lead us to think as to remind 
us of what we have already thought. 
Since the that Albert J. Beve- 
ridge presented have largely lost their 
significance, attention is centered on his 
language, arrangement, delivery. 
William E. Borah, the Lone Rider of 
Idaho, is another figure who seems to 


issues 


and 


have diminishing contemporary signifi- 
cance, but his courage and his oratorical 
prowess make his career worth studying 
as a symbol of the speaker in a demo- 
cratic society. Franklin Roosevelt's per- 
suasive power is attributed to the pe- 
culiar fitness of the principles he es- 
poused to the time of his leadership, the 
peculiar fitness of his temperament for 
the application of these principles to the 
tasks at hand, and the surpassing excel- 
lence of his oral interpretation. The 


chapter on Thomas E. Dewey is limited 
to the Oregon debate with Harold Stas. 
sen on the issue of outlawing the Com. 
munist party, and is given almost ex- 
clusively to a statement of the issues. 
Eugene V. Debs is given a unique place 
in the history of American oratory be- 
cause “‘No man in America has been 
more hated and few have been so much 
loved.’”” His personal history and _ his 
myth have certain parallels with Clar- 
ence Darrow. Ralph Bunche is presented 
as a contemporary Negro spokesman be- 
cause of his prestige, position, and artic- 
ulateness, but this chapter is devoted to 
an exposition of his position on segre- 
gation rather than to analysis of his 
techniques as a speaker. Edward R. 
Murrow is termed “The Reporter as 
Orator,” and a new element is intro 
duced into the development of public 
address. It should lead to similar and 
more extended studies of other radio 


and television speakers, and _ should 
make us more aware of the elements that 
enter into influential reporting. 

The purpose of this summary is to 
suggest the variety of approaches of 
our scholars, and the peculiar appropri- 
ateness of each point of view for the 
speaker under discussion. One gets a 
that 
American public address are a_ signif 
American history, that a 


renewed impression analyses of 
icant part of 
liberal education is a prerequisite for 
such studies, and that directing under- 
graduate attention to them may be some- 
thing of an antidote for over-specializa- 
tion. These chapters should give Pro- 
fessor Baird satisfaction in 
contemplating his influence, and _ they 
will add to our already high esteem for 
the durable qualities of his life work. 


increased 


BOOK REVIEWED 


AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS: STUDIES 
IN HONOR OF ALBERT CRAIG BAIRD 
Edited by Loren Reid. Columbia: University 
of Missouri Press, 1961; pp. xxiit+331. $5.95 
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THE PAPERS OF HENRY CLAY. Edited by 


James F. Hopkins and Mary M. W. Har- 


greaves. (Volume II, The 


1815-1820.) Lexington: University of Ken- 


tucky Press, 1961; pp. viii+g3g. $15.00. 


The two volumes now available in a projected 
ten-volume edition of Clay's works offer un- 
mistakable evidence that this is a monumental 
editorial and publishing enterprise. 
of course, several earlier editions of Clay let- 


ters and speeches, but The Papers of Henry 


Clay will, when completed, supersede all other 


editions in its completeness and accuracy. 
Almost everything said or written by Clay, as 
well as materials significantly pertinent to him, 
have been swept up into the historians’ net 
and are being diligently reproduced in chron- 
ological order. Through these volumes the 
reader becomes party to Clay's incoming and 
utgoing correspondence, his records of busi- 
ness and professional transactions, legislative 
business in which he had a clearly identifiable 
responsibility, his diplomatic papers, and _ his 
speeches. Clay’s court work is excluded on the 
records are limited to 


grounds that extant 


legal technicalities so remote that they throw 


little light on Clay the man. 


The very massiveness of these first two 


volumes and their formidable documentary 


notes suggest strongly that they belong prop 


erly in the scholar’s domain. Actually though 
they afford enjoyable browsing territory as well 
for the general reader who has a lively interest 
in the period and who seeks a sharply defined 
acquaintance with Clay the rising young law 
yer, the gentleman farmer, the legislator, the 
businessman, the diplomat, the family man, 
and friend as he interacts with contemporaries 
of the era. In addition to their elements of 
universal interest, these volumes will prove 
indispensable to students of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, I confess to 
overpowering regret that this project was not 
completed a score of years ago, when it would 
have considerably reduced my own life’s ex- 


penditures. 


As for speech materials specifically, the two 
volumes supply one set of extant speech notes, 
all surviving texts of speeches in their various 
forms and states of completeness, and notices 
of Clay’s speeches for which no texts exist. 
The reproduction of these materials is metic- 
ulous in detail. Editorial notes supply necessary 
documentation, references to other collections 


in which speech texts may be consulted, cor- 


Rising Statesman, 


There are, 


rections of errors in other editions, and ex- 
planatory background for the speeches. 
When completed, The Papers of Henry Clay 
will comprise an impressive first-hand account 
of a man selected by the United States Senate 
in 1957 as one of the five most outstanding 
members in its long history. 
ERNEST J. WRAGE 
Northwestern University 


GREAT PRESIDENTIAL DECISIONS: STATE 
PAPERS THAT CHANGED THE COURSE 
OF HISTORY. edited with 
an Introduction and Commentary by Richard 
B. Morris. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1960; pp. 413. $7.50. 


Selected and 


Since the state papers included in Professor 
Morris’ book are to be found for the most 
part in Richardson’s Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, their reprinting is chiefly a 
convenience to those who may not have ready 
access to Richardson's compilation. The Intro- 
duction and the Commentary by Professor Mor- 
ris, however, are more than a convenience: they 
are stimulating treatises well worth the price 
of admission to the book. Some of the implica- 
tions and assumptions, especially, will intrigue 
students of rhetoric and public address: state 
papers—and speeches—can change history (as 
implied in the title); state papers—and speeches 

can recapture times of greatness (p. 21); one 
reading a state paper—or speech—can recap- 
ture an imperishable moment (p. 21); Amer- 
ica’s continental destiny seemed about to be 
decided as Polk came to the Presidency (p. 
152); Andrew Johnson's arguments .. . pre- 
served the Presidency itself (p. 256); more than 
any speeches made during the entire 1912 
of President 
aft assured the election of Woodrow Wilson 


State of the 


campaign, the Winona address 


p. 326); following Roosevelt's 


Union message of January 6, 1941, the Amer- 
ican commitment to the saving of the West 
(p. 382). 

Taken as a whole, Great Presidential Deci- 


old-fashioned folk 


was irrevocable 


sions will comfort those 


who incline to believe that public opinion 
polls have not yet made public speaking obso- 
lete, that rhetoric—considered as the art of 
determining counsel in questions of probability 
—may still be viable. 

In thirty-four instances—from Washington's 
proclamation against the Whisky Insurrection 
to Eisenhower's proposals at Geneva—Professor 
Morris observes presidents engaged in making 


decisions that offered alternatives and required 
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iction, or accepting the consequences of in 

action. Doubtless some rhetoricians and some 

historians will challenge Professor Morris’ pre 
or his conclusions all should 


SUPPOSILIONS 
read his argument with close attention 


Bower ALY 


THE INAUGURAI ADDRESSES Ol LHI 
AMERICAN PRESIDENIS Annotated 
New York: Holt, 


X17 299 


by Davis Newton Lott 
Rinehart and 
$8.50. 


“You could almost write a history of this 


Winston, 196: pp. 


nation by compiling an anthology of inaugural 
addresses,” wrote Walter Winchell in 1957 
Cued by the columnist, Davis Newton Lott and 
his publishers have placed the presidential 
words in a sumptuous setting worthy of the 
august occasions that evoked them. Taking 
full advantage of the scope afforded by a 
quarto, they have lavished portraits, a half 
dozen fonts, and acres of empty space on the 
production of a handsome volume with a high 
level of visibility. 

Four prefatory sections accompany each ad 
dress. The first three bear headings that indi- 
cate their character: “The President,” “The 
Nation,” and “The World.” The fourth, printed 
in italics, somewhat impressionistically sets th 
scene for the delivery of the speech. Marginal 
Appendix) the Declaration 


Articles of Confederation 


notes and (in an 

of Independence, the 
the Constitution, and lists of the Presidents 
editorial 


and Vice Presidents complet the 


apparatus Ihe presidential roster includes 


party affiliation, years in oflice, age upon taking 
office, birthplace, dates of birth and death, and 
age at death 

The editor's contributions vary in quality 
and utility. Dates and facts are generally trust 


worthy Temple University 


(James Barnes of 
is credited with verifying them) and opinions 
though they usually reflect conventional judg 
ments, occasionally direct one’s thinking into 
fresh channels. Much of the editorial material 
is, however, irrelevant to any conceivable us 
of the book, or too schematic to be helpful 


Despite reservations about its historical and 
rhetorical sophistication, this is obviously a 
useful book. Teachers will be glad to own it, 
and to make it accessible to students, who 
might base scores of term papers on its con- 
tents. The price, however, may restrict its mar- 
ket to libraries and well-heeled grandmothers 
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who are secking a present for a boy who likes 
American history 
NORMAN W 
University of Nort 


MAttis 


( arolina 


LECTURES ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION 
By Charles Grandison Finney. Edited by Wil 
liam G. McLoughlin. Cambridge: The Belk- 
nap Press of Harvard University, 1960; pp. 
Ix+-470. $5.95. 

When twenty-nine year old Charles Grandison 
Finney experienced a cataclysmic religious con- 
version, described in his Memoirs as unbearably 
exhilarating, like “a wave of electricity, going 


through and through me,” he immediately 
abandoned a successful law practice. The fol- 


lowing day just 


thoroughly shocked his client by announcing: 


before court opened, he 
“I have a retainer from the Lord Jesus Christ 
to plead his cause, and I cannot plead yours.’ 
From that moment until his death in 1875 at 
83, he electrified the sacred and secular world 
with his radical religious innovations, carried 
to Europe, served as the 


Oberlin 


his revival message 
second preside nt of ( ollege (1551- 
1866), and easily ranked as the foremost evan- 
gelist of his day 

In 1835, fourteen years after his conversion 
and the same year he became Professor of 
Theology at Oberlin, the Lectures on Revivals 
first appeared in book form. Reprinted fre- 
quently in England without Finney’s paragraph 
condemning tea as a “useless stimulant,” they 
were eventually translated into Welsh, French 
William G. McLoughlin, editor 
of the skilfully 


analyzes the religious and_ political impact of 


and German 


present handsome edition, 


the Lectures. In a_ closely knit, perceptive 


Introduction and through carefully selected 


McLoughlin 


Finnevy's successful struegle to free the “Pres 


footnotes Professor documents 


bygational” churches from the strangle hold of 
the orthodox, conservative Old School Calvinists 

The Lectures epitomize Finney’s philosophy 
and the techniques by which he administered 
the coup de grace to the Calvinistic God whose 
arbitrary decrees condemned most of creation 
to hell. Further, they became the classic man- 
ual, setting the tone and temper for revivalism 
in succeeding generations. Billy Graham would 
probably question few of Finney’s evangelistic 
techniques. Moreover, most modern instructors 
of homiletics would applaud the lecture on 
“How to Preach the Gospel.” 

Holding a theological position closely akin 
to the egalitarian, democratic doctrine of the 
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Jacksonians, Finney was no dour, brimstone 
orator. To the end he maintained a buoyant, 
optimistic faith in the benevolence of God, 
and the common man’s ability to achieve salva 
tion and perfect the nation. The millennium 
was at hand, Finney believed, and a consecrated 
band of evangelists could and would save and 
reform the whole Mississippi Valley, if not 
the entire world. For those who study past o1 
present day revivalism, or who seek the rhetor- 
ical elements in the reform movements and 
spread-eagle oratory of the past century, this 
edited volume is essential reading. 

PAUL H. Boast 

Oberlin College 


CHARLES SUMNER AND THE COMING OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. By David Donald. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960; pp. xvii+3g2+ 
xxiv. $6.75. 

Appearing as the first of two volumes, this 
is the first Sumner biography in fifty years; 
studiously planned and executed, minus the 
panegyrical flights characterizing its predeces- 
sors, it is the best of them all. 

Princeton Professor Donald does more than 
consider Sumner as a leading antislavery spokes- 
man; his efforts in behalf of international peace, 
prison reform, common school improvement, 
and the new Republican party are also dis 
cussed. While facets of Sumner’s personality 
are convincingly delineated, the study centers 
on the man’s ideas. Holding that his subject 
was never an original thinker, the author 
anchors Sumner’s ideas in the thinking of men 
who influenced Story, Samuel 
Gridley Howe, John Quincy Adams, and espe- 
cially William Ellery Channing. Inheriting the 
superlatives, 


him—Joseph 


New England fascination for 
trained more in matters of form than in mat- 
ters of content, ruthless in his use of personal 
invective, he seized upon the ideas popularized 
by others and, as an uncompromising doctrin- 
aire, carried them by “illogical logicality” to 
their most extreme conclusions. In sonorous, 
rigidly blocked-out speeches, Sumner imbued 
these ideas with renewed vitality, and thereby 
both earned the praise and incurred the wrath 
of partisans. 

More by force than by choice, however, he 
was known almost exclusively as a slavery re- 
strictionist; whether he had been silent on this 
question for some time or had recently given 
a Stirring antislavery speech, his Massachusetts 
constituents literally goaded him into creating 
the opportunity, if necessary, to speak out once 


more against the despised institution. As an 
ante-bellum Senator, his speaking on other 
issues was insignificant. 

I'rying to understand Sumner as completely 
as possible, Donald displays an interest in 


speechmaking which many biographers lack. 
He interprets speeches as communication ex- 
periences in which citizens heard the scholarly 
against principles 


moralist’s “verbal exorcisms 


he deplored. His extensive treatments of 
Sumner’s 1852 “Freedom National,” his 1856 
“Crime Against Kansas,’ and his 1860 “Bar- 
barism of Slavery” Senate speeches, and partic- 
ularly of his celebrated 1845 Fourth of July 
oration in Boston, “The True Grandeur of 
Nations,” are commendable. 

In a rhetorical study, attention might well 
focus more sharply on the interworkings among 
Sumner, his speeches, and his listeners so that 
rhetorical effort could be more straightforwardly 
evaluated; Donald, nevertheless, to no small 
degree presents Sumner in the light of his 
speeches and the times in the light of speech 
situations. Rhetorical critics and other biog- 
raphers alike, therefore, will find much in 
his work worthy of emulation. 

DONALD E, WILLIAMS 
University of Florida 


JOHN COIT SPOONER: DEFENDER OF 
PRESIDENTS. By Dorothy Ganfield Fowle1 
New York: University Publishers, 1961; pp. 
xii+436. $6.00. 

Skill in the art of juggling words is not 
always prerequisite to success in American 
politics. We have the conspicuous example of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and a number of exam- 
ples less well-known, such as that of Philetus 
Sawyer, at one time a power in the Wisconsin 
Republican party. It was not true, as was some- 
times alleged, that Sawver could not write his 
own name, but it was true enough that he 
wrote or spoke only with great difficulty. Quite 
different was Sawyer’s political protege and 
partner, John C. Spooner. Now something of 
a forgotten man of American eloquence—and 
also of American conservatism—Spooner in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
gained quite a reputation as an orator. All 
he remembered of his student experience at 
the University of Wisconsin was the debating 
society, in which he (like Robert M. La Fol- 
lette later) took a vigorous part. “He is con- 
cededly the greatest parliamentary debater of 
his day,” William Howard Taft said of him, 
“and really deserves the title, so much mis- 
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applied, of a great constitutional lawyer.” His 
eloquence, together with his legal knowledg« 
made possible his success as an attorney, party 
boss, and (1885-1891, 1897-1907) United States 
Senator. He was a leader of the resistance to 
La Follette and the Progressive movement with 
in the Republican organization. “Spooner could 
never be, like La Follette, a rebel; he was 
always a conservative, but not a reactionary or 
a cowardly conservative, as he called the moss 
backs,” Professor Fowler of Hunter College 
concludes, in the first book-length study of 
the man. 

Professor Fowler has had access to the 
Spooner papers, is thoroughly versed in the 
life and times of her subject, and writes clearly 
and well. She has not chosen to analyze 
Spooner’s techniques as a public speaker, nor 
does she expound his philosophy as a conserva 
tive. Indeed, as she indicates, there was little 
to expound. Spooner “thought as a lawyer; he 
was not introspective or philosophical; nor was 
he an original! thinker But he was an in 
fluential figure, one who deserves to be rescued 
from historical neglect, as Professor Fowle1 
has so ably rescued him. 

RicHarp N. CuRRENT 


University of Wisconsin 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY: THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Henry Harbaugh. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1961; pp. viil+568. $7.50. 
Written for the general reader, this weighty 

tome may be soporific for all but the amateu) 

historian. The author is among those who have 
taken a fresh look at TR and have found that 
their predecessors (especially Henry F. Pringle) 
were less than fair to him. His examination 
of TR’s public life, including relevant motiva- 
tions, furnishes profitable insights. Compulsive 
aggressiveness abetted by egotism forced Roose 
velt to stomp into controversies angels might 
fear to fly over. Harbaugh’s intensive probe of 

R's complex personality reveals his varied 

interests, eternal moralizing, furious prejudices, 

sense of fair play, raw courage, and unhesitat- 
ing use of duplicity when the “politics of the 
possible” seemed to warrant it. 

The author advances the interesting idea 
that Roosevelt, known for his impulsive acts 
and candor as a budding politician, deliberately 
encouraged this impression as a mature states 
man. The middle classes were inspired 
by it. They seemed to believe Roosevelt in 


capable of dissemblance, though in truth he 
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had an artful side; and they expected that he 
would act invariably on his words, though in 
fact he often failed to do so” (p. 21). 

The analysis of the issues of the day, espe- 
cially the background of his major speeches, 
merits our serious attention. Many collections 
of American addresses feature “The Man with 
the Muckrake,” which TR delivered twice in 
1go6. Labeling the speech a minor tragedy 
because it made him seem an arch-conservative, 
Harbaugh says essentially: TR was hated by 
industrial barons because he tried to limit their 
power, yet he feared the militant left even 
more than the rampant trusts. Reformers (in- 
cluding Ida M 
Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, Burton 
J. Hendrick and David Graham Phillips) had 


begun to arouse the public with exposures of 


Tarbell, Thomas W. Lawson, 


the Standard Oil Company, financial manipula 
tions, municipal corruption, railroad malprac- 
tices, insurance rackets, etc. But some of these 
attacks (especially Phillips’ sweeping  indict- 
ment of the Senate) went beyond evidence to 
character assassination. Since TR was trying 
to inveigle a conservative Congress to pass the 
Hepburn Act, a bill for the regulation of rail- 
roads, the Muckrake speech was an effort to 
placate the irate lawmakers 

Although Harbaugh presents too charitable 
an assessment of the Brownsville incident, and 
of Roosevelt's foreign policy, this biography is 
nevertheless a “bully” new light to limn one 
of our greatest presidents 

Forrest L. Seal 


University of Southern California 


NEWTON D. BAKER: A BIOGRAPHY. By 
C. H. Cramer. Cleveland and New York: 
World, 1961; pp. 310. $6.00. 

A distinguished statesman, lawyer, orator, 
and educator, Newton D. Baker was also a man 
of many interesting paradoxes, some difficult 
to explain. Although formerly a_ pacifist, he 
became Secretary of War; he was an upright 
individual, but was not above defending in 
court a man of dubious character; he was a 
strong advocate of home rule for communities 
as a curb against growing state and _ federal 
power, yet he used federal power freely and 
high-handedly when the opportunity came; 
although not politically ambitious, he was in 
the limelight in 1932 as a possible Democratic 
nominee for the presidency. 

This first full-length biography of Baker is 
an important contribution to the new history 
of Progressivism. It provides new insights into 
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the political, economic, and military problems 
encountered by the nation in World War 1, 
and brings into sharp focus the picture of a 
controversial man whose real nature has been 
obscured by violent criticism from many quar- 
ters. Rhetoricians will be particularly interested 
in the chapters on Baker as an orator and as 
a lawver. 

C. H. Cramer, professor of history and dean 
at Western Reserve University, bases his work 
on exhaustive research among official docu- 
ments, Baker's public and private papers, and 
related collections. Unfortunately, most of 
Baker’s correspondence as Mayor of Cleveland 
was inadvertently destroyed, and the author 
documents this period with reminiscent letters, 
Cleveland newspaper reports, and secondary 
accounts. As a Cleveland area resident, Cramet 
had opportunity to discuss Baker with those 
who were his friends and associates. 

This biography will stand up well under the 
criticial examination of the scholar. Because it 
tells a fascinating story in a lively, interesting 
style, the book should have wide appeal. 

CLAIR R. HENDERLIDER 


Western Reserve University 


PEACE WITH JUSTICE: SELECTED AD- 
DRESSES OF DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Foreword by Grayson Kirk. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961; pp. xii+273 
$4.00. 

Dwight Eisenhower cannot be ranked with 
those twentieth-century American presidents 
who have achieved distinction in the area of 
public address. Lacking the vigor of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the intellectual grasp and_phrase- 
making ability of Woodrow Wilson, and the 
language control of Franklin D. Roosevelt, he 
often speaks in platitudes. To say that Eisen- 
hower is an ineffective speaker, however, is to 
miss the mark. During his eight years in office, 
he correctly understood the free world’s desire 
for peace, and knew how to adapt to it. With 
a simple faith, strong sincerity, and contagious 
friendliness which his listeners came to view 
as his principal oratorical trademark, he devel- 
oped his favorite theme of peace. 

This present volume presents not only an 
excellent insight into the rhetorical practice of 
Eisenhower but also the hopes and aspirations 
of the western world. Beginning with an address 
at Columbia University in 1950, and ending 
with a speech celebrating the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the United Nations ten years later, 
these selected addresses—thirty in all—set forth 


the doctrine of “peace with justice.” He is at 
his best when speaking on foreign soil and 
when recalling personal experiences. To the 
people of India and Latin America during his 
1959 tour, he spoke with unusual warmth and 
humility, But his most effective speech, strangely 
enough, was the canceled address he had hoped 
to deliver to the people of Leningrad in May, 
1960. Students of contemporary public address 
will find much in this volume which has 

relevance in the crucial decade of the 1960's. 

James L. GOLDEN 

Muskingum College 


THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. By 
Joseph E. Gould. New York: University Pub- 
lishers, 1961; pp. ix+108. Paper $1.45, cloth 
$4.50. 

This brief, readable supplement to Chau- 
tauqua literature focuses chiefly upon William 
Rainey Harper's contribution to the movement, 
and the influence of the mother institution 
upon subsequent developments in collegiate 
education. Seventy of the hundred pages of 
text are devoted to the story of Harper's rise 
from a position as a college teacher of Hebrew 
to the principalship of the Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts, and eventually to the presidency 
of the University of Chicago. This central por- 
tion of the book contains an interesting com- 
parison of the structure of the Chautauqua 
Lake establishment and the reorganized Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and some enlightening de- 
scriptions of early extension teaching. 

The abbreviated, general accounts of the 
mother institution and of the tent circuits, 
which precede and follow the Harper story, 
shed no new light on the movement. Fuller, 
more perceptive accounts than these can be 
found in such books as Harrison’s Culture 
Under Canvas and Victoria and Robert Ormond 
Case’s We Called It Culture. Those readers 
anticipating further insight into Chautauqua 
fare will be disappointed. While Gould men- 
tions the names of a dozen speeches and two 
dozen speakers, and quotes paragraphs from 
several speeches, he mentions not a single plat- 
form reader and only one dramatic group, the 
Ben Greet players. In no instance does he treat 
of a speaker, speech, or dramatic production 
with any degree of thoroughness. The “feel” 
of the movement, so vividly realized by other 
writers, is lost in generalization. 

Gould's succinct statement of the reasons 
for the demise of the movement comes off more 
successfully. He explains the failure of circuit 
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Chautauqua by citing its two fundamentally 
opposed goals: the dispensation of culture and 
the desire to make money. He says that there 
was no place in the system for those speakers 
who were seriously advocating programs of 
action, that “inspirational” speakers inundated 
the movement in pap, and that the policy 
makers, in attempting to please everyone, 
pleased no one. The chief reason for the failure 
of Harper’s attempt to transfer Chautauqua 
principles to the American university system, 
as Gould sees it, was too heavy a reliance upon 
a belief, shared with circuit managers, that 
education is a merchantable commodity. 
There is little that is news in this short book. 
Its distinctiveness lies in Gould’s assessment of 
Harper's pioneering role, and in his explora- 
tion of the relationship between Chautauqua 
and higher education at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 
Joun F. WILson 


Cornell University 


WHEN GOVERNORS CONVENE: THE GOV- 
ERNORS CONFERENCE AND NATIONAL 
POLITICS. By Glenn E. Brooks. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1961; pp. x+186. $4.50. 


SECRECY AND PUBLICITY: DILEMMAS OF 
DEMOCRACY. By Francis E. Rourke. Balti 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961; pp. x+236 
$5.00. 

The brief review by Professor Brooks of the 
history and nature of the conference of gov- 
ernors indicates another arena for research into 
the functions and effects of public address 
Founded in 1908 by Theodore Roosevelt, the 
annual conferences of the governors began to 
assume genuine importance in the nineteen 
thirties, as they confronted the problems of the 
Great Depression. In the years since World 
War II—with state expenditures rising from 
12 billions in 1948 to 28 billions in 1958—the 
conference became an association, with a con- 
tinuing program dealing with questions of the 
relationship of the federal and state govern- 
ments. The way in which the organization has 
been shaped and reshaped, and in which 
policies have been adopted or defeated through 
speaking and other methods used by individual 
governors, is worthy of rhetorical examination. 
When Governors Convene is useful as a start- 
ing point for such study. 

Secrecy and publicity in the operations of 
the federal government, as discussed by Francis 
Rourke, are less dilemmas than diseases of 


lemocracy. The amount of secrecy in the opera- 
tions of government in these times of inter. 
national cold war is astounding. During World 
War II, six billion items were marked “clas. 


sified”; by 1957 the rate was still higher; and 


by 1960 the 


Pentagon alone was placing its 
stamp of secrecy each week on a _ stack of 
documents higher than the Empire State Build- 
ing. It is obvious that a great deal goes on of 


which the public is uninformed. 


Meanwhile, and conversely, the federal gov- 
ernment has enormous resources for impressing 
its Own message in its Own terms upon the 
public mind. This is done in large part through 
selection of topics and comments by the Pres- 
ident and other officials in speeches and press 


conferences. 


Professor Rourke is alarmed by the growing 
tendency of our democracy to use the twin 
powers of secrecy and publicity in much the 
same way and for much the same ends as in 
the totalitarian dictatorships: to “manufacture 
consent” through manipulation of information; 
to punish individuals and groups through ad- 
verse publicity; to protect inefficient officials 
and unpopular programs; and to support 
diplomatic policies by feeding some information 
into international channels while withholding 
other facts. Brainwashing, Mr. Rourke feels, is 
becoming a province ot our own government, 
exercised upon our own citizenry, as well as 
heing a characteristic of Communist states. Stu- 
dents of persuasion and of the theory of com- 
munication will be particularly interested in 
the facts and opinions presented in his book. 

Rosert T. 
Pennsylvania State University 


OLIVER 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA METHODS: A 
CASE STUDY ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By 
Vladimir Reisky de Dubnic, Introduction by 
Hans J. Morgenthau. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1960; pp. xiv+287. $6.00. 
Although the general title of this work sug- 

gests that it will be a synoptic review of Com- 

munist propaganda methods mediated through 
the particular example of Czechoslovakia, the 
author's focus is more strictly limited. His con- 
cern is mainly with Soviet efforts to woo the 

Czechoslovakian intelligentsia and to overcome 

the ideological confusion of the post-Stalin 

period. What he provides is much of the raw 
material for a rhetorical critique without the 
critique itself. 


The main techniques of the Communist 
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propagandists are identified and amply illus 
trated. The effort to associate Marxism with 
“science,” the subordination of the university 
faculties to their chairs of ideology, the attempt 
to transform the language itself into an instru- 
ment for political conditioning, all are clearly 
described—sufficiently well to disclose, sober 
ingly and saddeningly, the life of the mind 
within Czechoslovakia. And yet, in the end, 
the book is a disappointment. It has not iilu- 
minated its subject as well as it should; it has 
not yielded up the implications of its data. 


The reasons for the disappointment are, I 
judge, remediable by the author. He assumes, 
perhaps without having realized it, a primitively 
mechanistic view of the persuasive process 
There is a force—propaganda—working to 
shape a passive object—the intelligentsia; the 
passive object is recalcitrant, hence the force 
has not had its way. But is the situation really 
so simple? The reader is, at frequent points 
in this book, reminded of the unique intellect- 
ual tradition of Czechoslovakia, of the curious 
amalgam of Western European attitudes with 
Slavophilism which once shaped the letters of 
that country. One is reminded of this condition 
often enough to doubt that the failure of the 
Soviets to seduce Czechoslovakia’s intelligentsia 
can be explained by simple apathy. There are 
more dynamic forces of skepticism at work, and 
the author’s failure to isolate these forces 
through a careful analysis of the “audience” 
impoverishes his critique. 

Another deficiency of the work is its neglect 
of the ways in which the propagandists make 
their arguments. We get here the structure 
of propaganda, but not its texture; we get 
themes, but not justifications. As a consequence, 
many of the author's efforts to assess the im- 
pact of the arguments appear in vacuo. The 
assessments do not flow from a cohesive view 
of the struggle for the Czechoslovakian mind. 
They are issued, sometimes dogmatically, bear- 
ing no apparent relation to the descriptive 
sections that have preceded them. Again, the 
dificulty seems to be that a naive and ill 
considered concept of the way persuasion works 
has informed the study and stunted it 


There is much valuable material in this 
book, material which the author controls, but 
it has not been shaped by a viable theory of 
thetoric or enlightened by a_ psychology of 
sufficient complexity. 

Epwin' BLACK 
University of Pittsburgh 


SMALL GROUPS AND POLITICAL BEHAV- 
IOR: A STUDY OF LEADERSHIP. By Sid- 
ney Verba. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961; pp. xii+273. $6.00. 

The past decade has witnessed a rather ex- 
tensive infiltration of the concepts, methodol- 
ogy, and findings of small group research into 
a wide variety of disciplines—psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and speech; business, public health, and 
social work; theological seminaries; and even 
schools of law. It may thus be some index of 
the resistance to new ideas in departments of 
political science that the publication date of 
Verba's book is 1961. For this, to my knowledge, 
is the first attempt in book form by a political 
scientist to introduce his colleagues to the 
world of the small group, and to plead the 
applicability of its insights and methods to 
their problems. 

The reader who is already familiar with the 
kind of material found in such anthologies of 
small group research as Cartwright and Zander, 
or Hare, Borgatta, and Bales, or the pertinent 
chapters in the Handbook of Social Psychology, 
will learn little they do not know by perusing 
Small Groups and Political Behavior. Except 
for an occasional importation of relevant pieces 
of research from political science sources (e.g., 
Lasswell or Berelson), or a new interdisciplinary 
insight here and there—such as the section in 
Chapter 2 on the importance of the primary 
group in influencing political behavior—this 
book is essentially an introduction to standard 
group dynamics as applied to the science of 
politics. 

The author is obviously well versed in social 
psychology and does a creditable job of bridg- 
ing the interdisciplinary gap. He is particularly 
keen in his evaluations of small group labora- 
tory experiments, and the non-transferability 
of some of their findings to on-going groups 
with real tasks to perform, and with established 
structures of legitimatized authority (Chapter 
7). He also raises sharp questions (Chapter 9) 
about the use of the term “democratic” in 
studies like those of Lewin and of Coch and 
French, where the purpose of group participa- 
tion was to gain acceptance for largely pre- 
determined goals, and in studies like those of 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White, where the experi- 
mental relationship involved children and an 
appointed adult leader. Chapter 8 on “Leader- 
ship and the Norms of the Group,” although 
not exceptionally original and somewhat short 
on illustrative material, is nevertheless one of 
the fullest treatments in print on the dilemma 
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of the leader-as-innovator versus the leader-as 
conformist. 

It is heartening to see the social sciences 
making efforts to understand and learn from 
one another, even if disappointing that it is 
often so little and so late. 

FRANKLYN S. HAIMAN 


Northwestern University 


NEBRASKA SYMPOSIUM ON MOTIVATION 
Edited by Marshall R. Jones. Lincoln: Uni 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1960; pp. xii-+268 
Paper $3.25, cloth $4.25 


THE MOTIVATION OF BEHAVIOR. By 
Judson Seise Brown. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961; pp. xii+404. $7.50. 

The seven previous volumes of the Nebraska 
series have been reviewed in these columns 
(XLV, 325-330 and XLVI, 215-216). 

Particularly significant in the current volume 
are Heider’s exposition and appraisal of the 
Gestalt conception of motivation, with special 
attention to Lewin’s position, and Rapaport’s 
critique of Freud’s theory of motivation. These 
two papers fill a conspicuous gap left open in 
the symposia heretofore. The recognition of 
the factors common to motivation and_per- 
ception is an interesting by-product of the 
Gestalt approach. It seems strange that Rapa- 
port does not seem to recognize behind the 
false whiskers of Freud’s deus ex machina 
instinctual drive, the discredited old gentle 
man, instinct, so popular with psychologists 
half a century ago. 

Barker's discussion of behavior settings opens 
up a promising and fertile field for those who 
teach and study persuasion. In the papers in- 
cluded in this volume, the authors stress the 
central importance of the social factors which 
condition and determine human _ behavior 
There seems to be, also, an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the role of values as springs of con 
duct. 

The lay reader will find some of the Nebraska 
papers rather heavy going. These psychologists 
talk to one another in highly specialized and 
esoteric terminology which can be fully under- 
stood only by their colleagues. There is nourish 
ing meat here but it can be ingested only by 
those who have become accustomed to the pe- 
culiar diet. 

Again, as always heretofore, the editor's 
illuminating Introduction sets the stage per- 
fectly for the contents of the book. The in- 


dexes and the bibliographies are extensive and 
helpful. 

Brown's book is designed to provide a uni- 
fied interpretation of motivation and drive as 
explanatory constructs in behavior theory, It 
presents a comprehensive evaluation of ex- 
perimental data. The treatment, though schol- 
arly, is simple enough to be understood by 
advanced undergraduate and beginning grad- 
uate students. It furnishes clearly phrased def- 
initions and explanations of all terms essen- 
tial to the discussion. The differentiation of 
specific and non-specific drive is thought-pro- 
voking. 

Speech people will be pleased to know that 
the author devotes four full pages to verbal 
stimuli as learned sources of drive! This 
strangely belated and inadequately developed 
breakthrough _ into 


oncession is a majo 


territory which students of persuasive tech- 
niques long have been exploring, but which 
most psychologists have either minimized or 
entirely ignored. 

It is interesting to note that the name most 
frequently mentioned in the Nebraska papers 
and in Brown's book is Clark L. Hull, whose 
“Multiplicative Drive Theory” is referred to 


again and again. Brown critically appraises 
this useful concept and extends its applica- 
tion. 

The chapter summaries, comprehensive bib 
liographies, and complete name and_ subject 


indexes are admirable 
A. T. WEAVER 


University of Wisconsin 


GENERAL SEMANTICS: A GUIDE TO BEI 
TER LIVING. By Clarence L. Meader and 
John H. Muyskens. Toledo: Herbert C. Wel 
ler, 630 West Woodruff, 1959; pp. xx+175 
$7 50. 

The more this reviewer reads the literature 
of science, the more skeptical he becomes of 
theories or systems based on “universally op 
erating laws” of nature. Scientists themselves 
are coming to discard, or at least modify, the 
concept of the immutability of natural law 
since it operates under a variety of situations, 
particularly under extreme conditions. And 
when the infinite variety of human _ behavior 
is involved, the universality of those “laws 
becomes even less dependable. 

The authors of the text here under review 
“Guide to Better Lis 


ing’—the subtitle—on just such immutability 


seem to have based their 


or universality. It is a sequel to their Hand- 


hook of Biolinguistics, Part 1-A, published in 
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1950, and may be considered somewhat in the 


light of that earlier work. 


The objective is worthy enough, the authors 
aim at extending the basic development of 
their Handbook, and essentially to establish a 
physiological basis for general semantics. Bech- 
terev's “twenty principles of human reflexol- 
ogy” are one by one related to twenty corre 
sponding principles of general semantics, al- 
though it seems that some of these relation- 
ships are highly attenuated. For instance (p 
47), it is said, in discussing Bechterev’s third 
principle of similarity, that “like causes, acting 
under like conditions, produce like results.” 
One is reminded of Professor Weaver's reported 
observation, “All things being equal, which 
they never are. .’ IT seem to recall from my 
readings on general semantics, that neither 
causes nor conditions are ever “alike.” 


One need not take exception to either the 
physiology or to the general semantics, on the 
whole. Neither one is actually treated ade- 
quately, but here and there a fresh idea creeps 
in. In the applications of the one to the other, 
in the implication that there is a positive rela- 
tionship, there seems to be a fairly wide gap. 
Psychophysiological relationships seem to be 
forgotten. The result is that we are left with 
little understanding of just how the semantic 
and the psychic are interrelated, if at all. Of 
course, those of us who were nurtured in a 
philosophy of monistic realism are confident 
that such a relationship exists. But it does not 
appear here. 

I remember that in my introduction to grad- 
uate study in speech some forty years ago, I 
was assigned to make a complete outline of 
John B. Watson's Psychology from the Stand 
point of a Behaviorist. I didn’t see then, and 
I'm not sure that I do even now, just how the 
wealth of physiology presented in that text 
helped much to explain the processes in con- 
sciousness that we term “mental.” No more do 
I see just how the physiology presented in 
General Semantics: A Guide to Better Living 
contributes to the effective use of language to 
provide a better “guide to living,” or enable us 
to avoid the “wide mental deviations from 
nature’s patterns’—however or whether they 
may thus be discovered—in order to prevent 
“insanity or unsanity.” 

If one would sift out the general semantic 


passages from the physiological discussions, 
one should find them helpful; on the other 
hand, a concentration on the physiological, by- 


passing the semantic, would probably give the 


reader some insight into the functioning of 
the speech mechanism. Attempting to mix the 
two, with no fuller development than eithet 
of them gets, results in some confusion, and 
little or no understanding of just why they 
were put into the same book. 
GILes WILKESON GRAY 
Louisiana State University 


CHRIST AND CELEBRITY GODS: THE 
CHURCH AND MASS CULTURE. By Mal- 
colm Boyd. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury 
Press, 1958; pp. xii+145. $3.50. 

Malcolm Boyd bars no holds in his evalua- 
tion of Hollywood and Broadway “celebrity 
gods” and the “celebrity cult.” In fact, he is 
just as unsparing in his criticism of so-called 
religious celebrities “in the industry” as he is of 
the secular ones. Using a much more compact 
style than he employed in Crisis in Commu- 
nication: A Christian Examination of the Mass 
Media (1957), Boyd has written an extended 
critique of films, plays, and television pro- 
grams that stimulates the reader on second 
perusal as much as it did on first acquaintance. 
Whereas this characteristic is a strength, it 
might also be a weakness. The book is given 
to so much illustrative detail that one is prone 
to lose the fundamental generalizations that 
the Hollywood-producer-turned-Episcopal-priest 
might have to offer. Especially is this true of 
his suggested solutions to the basic problem 
of the book: how truly to broadcast religion (in 
this case, Christianity) without at the same 
time and in the process “being evangelized by 
our culture and the wisdom of the world.” 


Truly one wonders as he lays the book aside, 
whether the Reverend Boyd has more to sug- 
gest than (1) do away with all would-be re- 
ligious broadcasting because there is as much 
inherent danger in it as there is potential 
good, or (2) let each Christian (or other “re- 
ligious” person) already in the industry go 
right on doing his work as well as he can, 
hoping ultimately to have some personal in- 
fluence for Christ upon those with whom he 
works within the industry, and mayhap, upon 
the programming itself. Of course, there are 
other insights offered, though sometimes writ 
ten between the lines. Many, therefore, should 
read this book to find out what those insights 
are. Counselors of persons contemplating a 
career in religious communications, mass o1 
otherwise, especially should read this book. 

CuHarirs A. McGLon 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
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HIS DIFFICULT INDIVIDUAL, EZRA 
POUND. By Mullins. New York 


Fleet, 1961; pp. 388. $5.00 


Eustace 


It is hard to write a dispassionate study of 
Ezra Pound. Any man who could advise Yeats 
and Eliot on literary theory, produce perhaps 
the most original poetry of our times, and still 
broadcast during World War II that Roosevelt 
should “go out over the steps of the American 
Capitol and commit harakiri,” is a difficult fig 
ure to view objectively. Eustace Mullins, a 
close friend and protege, is convinced that 
Pound is our greatest literary, political, and 
economic thinker, and his book is an attempt 
to plead Pound's cause to the world. 


To prove that Pound was neither a traitor 
nor a lunatic, Mullins retraces Pound's caree) 
from the early London days through the Rom« 
broadcasts and the twelve years in a Washine 
ton mental institution awaiting trial for treason 
Mullins visited Pound regularly in Washing 
ton, and became convinced that Pound was 
not a Fascist but a true defender of the Amer 
ican Constitution. Using notes from his con- 
versations and quotations from Pound’s speeches, 
poems, and essays, Mullins builds up a picture 
of an idealist who could not stand by and see 
a world destroyed. Perhaps his most telling 
line is Pound's simple explanation for the 
Rome broadcasts that nearly ruined his life: 
“Knowing what I knew, I would have been 
a cad not to speak up.” 

Those who find Pound's views unacceptable 


would hardly argue today that he should be 
Mullins 


wants a more complete victory than this. He 


imprisoned for stating them, but 
insists on condemning anyone who ever at- 
tacked or criticized Pound, as if the man’s im- 
portance could only be established by the 
total defeat of his opponents. Thus the book 
at times degenerates to a mere listing of vil- 
lains, a list which includes Roosevelt, Bennett 
Cerf, “the jackals of the Press,” and even 
Robert Frost, whose only crime appears to be 
that he came to Pound's aid in 1957 instead of 


1948. 


The strength of Mullins’ book lies in his 
painstaking and carefully documented collection 
of Pound’s views and theories. Its weakness lies 
in Mullins’ attempt to write a polemic in de 
fense of a master of polemic, Ezra Pound him 
self. 

Harry! M. Rirenu 
Universily of California, Berkeley 


LANGUAGE AND POETRY: SOME POETS 
OF SPAIN. By Jorge Guillén, Foreword by 
Archibald MacLeish. Cambridge, Mass.: Har 
vard University Press, 1961; pp. xii+293 


»*.50 


Readers familiar with the high quality of 
previously collected lectures from the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures will not be disappointed 
in this new addition to the series. Jorge Guillén 
is a distinguished poet in his own right, and 
has served as Professor of Spanish at Wellesley 
College, Yale University, and Ohio State Uni 
versity since his voluntary exile from Spain in 
1938. He is an articulate poet and an edu 
cator of intellectual stature. 

\lthough a knowledge of Spanish would be 
helpful, it is by no means necessary for com 
prehension of the principles of criticism and 
esthetics which the chosen poets underscore 
Ihe chapters are carefully organized and 
clearly related to one another Quotations from 
translated immediately below 


the Spanish ar 


the original text. The Appendix contains ex 


cellent translations of complete poems _ used 
in the discussions, and the Index is detailed 
Ihe principles stated are directly applicable 
to contemporary poets writing either in Eng- 
lish or in Spanish. 

The first two chapters, “Prosaic Language’ 
and “Poetic Language,” are admirably paired 
to establish the basic concept which applies to 
the next three chapters. The final chapter, 
“The Language of a Poem,” is an examination 
of the techniques and literary ideas of cer- 
tain twentieth-century poets, including Jiménez 
and Garcia Lorca. 

This book must be classified as an impo1 
tant addition to poetic theory and criticism, 
but it does not depend upon specialized vo- 
cabulary and private symbols. It would be of 
interest to any scholar; it could be given to 
any college student, and would prove enlight- 
ening and satisfying. The groundwork is care 
fully laid and terms are clearly and_ boldly 
defined. It is a pleasure to come upon such 
clarity as, “Poetry, then, as language: ‘con- 
The question is not 
(Chapter 


structed language’. 
one of vocabulary but of manner” 
Iwo). Here is a working poet who is willing 
to struggle with the “how” and the “what” of 


contemporary poetry. CHARLOTTE I. Le 


Northwestern University 


ITALIAN COMEDY IN THE RENAISSANCE 
By Marvin T. Herrick. Urbana: University of 


Illinois Press, 1960; pp. viiit+g2e2. $4.50. 
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“No fish should ever go anywhere without 
a porpoise, says the Mock ‘Turtle to Alice 
Professor Herrick has written a book with a 
“porpoise,” which he describes in his short 
Introduction. It was to provide “an account in 
English of the major comic dramatists of Italy 
and some of the representative minor dram 
atists as well—an account detailed enough to 
provide the proper background for the under 
standing of the dramaturgy of Shakespeare, 
Middleton and 
The book is, 


then, aimed primarily at scholars dealing with 


Jonson, Chapman, Marston, 


other English writers of comedy.” 
the English sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, but it is also secondarily useful for the 
student of French and Italian as well, for Pro- 
fessor Herrick has concentrated material hither- 
to scattered throughout various books and 
periodicals and has made it more readily avail 


able. 


Italian Comedy in the Renaissance has chap- 
ters on “Fifteenth Century Background,” “Ital 
ian Farce,” two long chapters on “The Learned 
Comedy,” one on “Serious Comedy,” and one 
dell’Arte and 


A short bibliography, an index of 


on “The Commedia Learned 
Comedy.” 
Italian and Latin plays, and an index of names 
complete the volume. 

In sixteenth-century Italy the Learned Com- 
edy had small circulation and its influence was 
limited to the large cities and to the Courts. 
Ruzzante is the one exception. His appeal was 
much wider. Abroad, as Herrick 


justly points out, “the learned comedy was 


Professor 


known only to the educated few and to pro- 
fessional playwrights who could make use of 
it for their own work.” Its influence was very 
circumscribed in Europe, and in this book the 
discussion is confined almost exclusively to its 
influence in England—France, Germany, Aus 
tria, and Spain are omitted. 
An essential and very useful feature of 
the book is the detailed analysis of the plots 
of many comedies—plots which are confused and 
confusing, conducted along the Plautine and 
Terentian lines of intrigue, with mistaken 
identities, kidnappings, transvestites, shipwrecks, 
with stock characters, pimps, bawds, rascally 
servants, doddering fathers, dissolute sons, etc., 
etc., impossible to keep in mind and difficult to 
differentiate. Professor Herrick has done a neat 
job of sorting them all out. Another feature 
of the book is copious quotation from various 
plays, sometimes a whole scene 

One regrets to report that the translations 


are all too often both pedantic and _ pedes- 
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trian. Even granted the extreme difficulty of 
Englishing sixteenth-century Italian and Latin, 
they could have been more lively. The same 
criticism must be applied at times to the au- 
thor’s own prose style. One gets the impres- 
sion he is rewriting the class notes for his grad 
uate course in English literature. Another fea- 
ture with which I find myself in disagreement 
is the very frequent attribution of influence 
between one play and another when such in- 
fluence is impossible to prove. As André Morize 
used to say, “Similarity is not influence.” 
These are minor blemishes on a very learned 
book, one which needed to be written and will 
be very useful in the field to which its author 


has limited it. : 
LANDER MACCLINTOCK 


Indiana University 


rFHE DRAMA OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By 
Arnold Williams. East Michigan 
State University Press, 1961; pp. vit186. 


Lansing: 


$5.00. 


Beginning with the trope and its fortuitous 
transfer from mass to matins, this book ex- 
amines five centuries of English drama. The 
Preface notes that the author aims his book 
at a lay audience and does not intend it for 
the literary scholar. He is too modest, of course; 
he is vastly helpful to the scholar whose spe- 
cialty is anything other than Medieval England. 
Nevertheless, the book should be delightful 
reading for its proposed market: “the lover of 
the theater, the playgoer, or the tourist who 
has seen the magnificent production of the old 
plays at York and would like to know more 
about the sort of drama they represent.” It is 
a thorough, careful, and lively work. One is 
rarely in doubt about the exact next step in 
probing sources—and broad those sources are, 
including significant recent scholarship. 
Perhaps the most provocative example of 
this new information is Takahashi’s tracing Fv- 
eryman to a Buddhist source, thus clarifying 
the puzzling theology of this perennially pop- 
ular drama. As Professor Williams wryly notes, 
‘This explanation will doubtless come as a 
shock to all the church dramatic societies which 
have performed the piece almost as a work 
meritorious unto salvation.” 

It is quibbling to wonder why the work of 
Gustave Cohen and George Kernodle was not 
used to illustrate parallel trends on the con- 
tinent. In the same vein, perhaps the ship in 
Mary Megdalen could have been a truly prac- 
tical boat—as it evidently was at the Valencien- 


nes Passion only a few years later. 
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It is not quibbling to suggest that someon 
should explore fully the relationship between 
Rederyker techniques and Medieval English 
practices—especially since we now see so Clearly 
Elizabethan indebtedness to the Wakefield 
Master and his colleagues 

\ major thesis of the author is that Medieval 
staging methods are much more important than 
once thought as sources of Elizabethan pro 
cedures, and indeed, as models for modern 
styles. The publisher's statement on the jacket, 
“Actors, directors, designers, and teachers of 
theater arts will find this analysis useful 
in solving their practical problems,” is un 
doubtedly correct. Certainly this book deserves 
a careful reading by all of them. 

ARTHUR H. DoRLAG 
Florida State University 


SHYLOCK ON THE STAGE. By Toby Lely- 
veld. Cleveland: Western Reserve University 
Press, 1960; pp. 149. $4.95 
Ihe present work is derived from a disserta- 

tion by the same title which Mrs. Lelyveld sub- 
mitted to Columbia University in 1951. It is 
replete with footnotes, bibliography, index, and 
six full-page illustrations of various actors in 
the role. 

Chapter I, “In The Beginning,” considers the 
social and political status of the English Jews 
together with literary references to or depic 
tions of Jews through Shakespeare's Shylock; 
attempts to establish the nature of the orig 
inal interpretation; and then carries the story 
of the Jews through the Restoration, Granville’s 
The Jew of Venice, and Dogget’s comic portray- 
al of Shylock. 

Chapters II, HI, IV, and V center around 
Charles Macklin (“the innovation of a serious 
Edmund Kean 


(“it took courage and imagination to dress 


reading of Shylock’s lines’), 


Shylock in a black wig and to remold him so 
that his character would conform to his new 
appearance”), Edwin Booth, and Henry Irving. 
Chapter VI, “Lesser Lights,” offers brief (one 
sentence to two pages) evaluations of eighteen 
“modern” Shylocks, from William Poel (1898), 
to Morris Carnofsky (1957). Chapter VII, 


“Shylock 


author terms “the second-rate theatre,” Shy 


Distorted,” deals with what the 


lock as portrayed by actresses, child-actors, 
burlesque performers, and elocutionists. 

Mrs. Lelyveld’s attempt to relate the public’s 
attitude toward the Jew to the manner in 
which he is portrayed in the theatre is most 


successful in Chapter I, but less so elsewhere. 
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Analyses or comparisons are frequently superfi- 
cial: “The chief characteristic of this presen. 
tation was its tempo. The world itself, in 
1905, Was quickening its pace Ultimately this 
book becomes little more than a series of brief 
but intriguing reports on a number of actors 
performing the same role. It lacks sufficient in- 
sights and inter-relationships to make it much 
more than merely interesting reading. Serious 
students of such affairs will continue to turn 
to Odell’s Shakespeare from Betterton to In. 
ing, and Sprague’s Shakespeare and the Actors 
or his Shakespearian Players and Performances 
Davin G. SCHAAL 


State University of lowa 


POLITICS IN THE AMERICAN DRAMA. By 
Caspar H. Nannes, Foreword by Allen Drury. 
Washington, D. ¢ Catholic University of 
America Press, 1960; pp. xvi+256. $4.95. 
Caspar Nannes undertakes to discover to 

what extent political subjects and personalities 
have found a place on the New York stage 
during the past seventy years. He is able to 
list some two hundred and fifty plays performed 
within this span of time which answer his 
basic requirement, that their major action re- 
volve around a_ political theme. Numerically 
at least this is impressive. Mr. Nannes does not 
contend that more than a few of them are 
memorable, or even very good plays. 

It becomes clear from this survey that polit- 
ical plays, good or bad, usually come to be 
written because playwrights and_ producers 
climb aboard the bandwagon of contemporary 
popular sentiment, whether forming or already 
clearly manifest. These dramas provide foot- 
notes to history, but usually make no more 
than theatrical history. Nannes rightly ob- 
serves, “Political plays are essentially aimed at 
a contemporary audience that instantly rec 
ognizes the characters, situations, issues or phi- 
losophies upon which the story is built.” Thus 
Charles Klein's The Lion and the Mouse (1905) 
echoes the revelations by Ida M. Tarbell in 
her The History of the Standard Oil Company; 
Fiorello (1959) capitalizes on the widely famil- 
iar LaGuardia legend. In each of his chapters, 
Nannes is at pains to sketch in some detail the 
historical parallels and backgrounds. They make 
the plays intelligible, and at the same time 
account for their often ephemeral quality. 

Ihe handful of politically oriented dramas 
which go beyond the level of entertaining jour- 
nalism appear to be those reflecting thei 
authors’ deep concern or actual personal in- 
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volvement. Maxwell Anderson, Robert Shei 
wood, Arthur Miller, and Clifford Odets have 
all at times achieved political drama of more 
than timely interest. Others have merely ex- 
ploited politics, hoping to assure a “hit.” 
Politics in the American Drama fulfills its 
modest purpose of summarizing, but only in- 
cidentally passing critical judgment upon, the 
plays classified as “political”: those dealing 
with candidates running for office; corruption 
in government; specific political issues; out- 
standing political figures; and political philos- 
ophies or situations. Nannes optimistically be- 
lieves that more and more our political drama, 
familiarity with 


responding to the public’s 


national and international issues, will exert 
considerable influence. “The political dramatist 
has never had a better opportunity to pre- 
sent his wares than now.” 

JONATHAN CURVIN 


University of Wisconsin 


THEATRE WORLD: SEASON 
Blum. Philadelphia: 
pp- 256. $6.00. 


1959-1960. By 


Daniel Chilton, 1960; 


THEATRE WORLD: SEASON 
Daniel Blum. Philadelphia: 


pp. 256. $6.00. 


1960-1961. By 


Chilton, 1961; 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1959-1960 (THE BURNS 
MANTLE YEARBOOK). Edited by 
Kronenberger. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1960; 
pp. xii+435. $6.00. 


Louis 


Like the three wise men of Gotham who 
went to sea in a bowl, since the 1930's the 
Broadway seasons embark in peril and even- 
tually sink. Unlike the rhymer of Mother Goose's 
melody—if the bowl had been stronger, the 
song would have been longer—theatrical book- 
keepers each year must Broadway 
samplings, facts and 
same bright wrappers and designed to keep 


serve up 
figures, bound in the 
the record straight—downward. However much 
future historians may curse the endless length, 
monotony, and repetition of the old story, 
they will probably bless the available record. 
Blum’s 


volumes survey the past two seasons on and 


Daniel sixteenth and seventeenth 
off Broadway. Using his usual method of photos 
with casts, staffs, and dates, Mr. Blum devotes 
more than one-half of his space to plays Off- 
Broadway, New York City Center season, na- 
tional touring companies, and Shakespearean 
festivals. Additional sections include the author's 
Personalities,” obit- 


“Promising biographies, 
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Theatre World con- 


tains more than 600 shots, selected—for the 


uarics, and index. Each 
most part—with skill, proportion, and knack 
for immobilizing the dramatic moment. 


Whereas Blum produces yearly an excellent 
pictorial journal, editor Kronenberger supplies 
the familiar verbal record of annual Broad- 
way fare. Originally edited by Burns Mantle, 
the forty-third volume in the Best Plays series 
introduces a new feature this year. In keeping 
with the expanding scope of professional offer- 
ings in New York, a section devoted to Off- 
Broadway comprises excerpts from The Connec- 
tion as well as a selected play list with appro- 
priate casts and runs. About one-half the 
book contains the Ten Best Plays, each sum- 
marized with short dialogue bits connected by 
line. Several excellent indices, pho- 
Hirschfield 


plete the current volume. In addition to an 


the story 


tographs, and drawings by com- 
account of the Broadway season by the editor, 


critical summaries of Chicago, London, and 
Off-Broadway are supplied by Claudia Cassidy, 
Harold Hobson, and Henry Hewes 

EUGENE K. Bristow 


Indiana University 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL 
Philadelphia: 


THE STORY OF 
THEATRE. By 


Chilton, 1961; pp. 268. $3.50. 


David Ewen. 


At the most, David Ewen has written an en- 


tertaining volume on the American musical 


theatre, one that is easily read in a _ short 
evening. If his book had not been preceded 
by a plethora of Hollywood films about famous 
composers (i.c., Gershwin, Hart, and Ziegfeld), 
new, 


he might have provided us also with 


though dubious, information. But no such 
luck. Mr. Ewen has derived his materials from 
the same unknown sources. He even writes in 
the same manner as his Hollywood predeces- 
sors. 

Here are 246 pages of a goody-goody world, 
replete with Lambs Club sentiment, Broadway 
hyperbole, and Sardi curiosity. The author skims 
along the surface of seventy years of American 
musical theatre from Victor Herbert to Leon- 
ard Bernstein, attempting to excite us with 
half-remembered names of stars, song titles, 
and plot summaries. Snatches of imagined di- 
alogue are inserted frequently, designed to 
provide the reader with life as it might have 
been down Broadway memory lane. 

In order to satisfy the academic appetite, the 
author has supplied us with dates, places, and 


number of performances for the famous “mu- 
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sical shows However, there are no references 
to any sources save one, a tiny footnote p- 54) 
that calls attention to a_previously-published 
book by the same author. The only bibliography 
is a modest list of books situated opposite 
the title page, enumerating in detail “othe 
books by David Ewen.” A twelve-page preface, 


entitled “Overture,” suffices for the musical 


theatre from the beginnings in America to 
the year 1894. 

If David Ewen has made any contribution 
to theatre history, it is simply this: he has 
reminded us of the need for serious scholar- 
ship in the neglected area of American musical 
theatre. 

MARVIN L. SFIGER 


Hunter College 


TEACHING SPEECH IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. 
By Mardel Ogilvie. New York: Appleton 
Century-Crofts, 1961; pp. viiit+434. $4.75. 

The author states that this book is ad- 
dressed to the prospective or the new teachei 
of speech in the high school. It is intended to: 
(a) help the teacher develop for himself a 
workable philosophy of speech education; (b) 
give him a sense of his role in the school and 
community; (c) help him find materials and 
methods for teaching; (d) guide him in pre 
paring courses of study, units, and lesson plans 
adapted to the needs and abilities of his stu 
dents; (e) suggest to him ways of organizing 
and administering a program in speech ther- 
apy; (f) aid him in evaluating his own work 
and that of his students; (g) give him direction 
in planning and conducting extracurricular ac 
tivities; and (h) counsel him in his profes- 
sional development. The book is divided into 
the following sections: (1) aims and methodol 
ogy of teaching speech; (2) teaching the fun- 
damentals of speaking; (3) teaching public ad- 
dress; (4) teaching interpretative arts; (5) 
teaching radio and television; (6) evaluation; 
(7) tangential services (assemblies, speech cor- 
rection); and (8) career of the speech teacher. 


The book is well organized and clearly writ- 
ten. All of the activities a speech teacher is 
concerned with in the high school curriculum 
are included. The role of the speech teacher 
in assembly programs and in the speech cor- 
rection program is discussed in considerable de- 
tail. Outstanding is the chapter titled “Or- 
ganizing for Learning,” which deals with what 
the author calls the six variables of a speech 
situation: the participants, the purposes of 


speaking, the ideas, the pattern of ideas, the 


social climate, and the physical environment 


Ihe problem of developing a course of study 


by borrowing that 


is briefly treated, principally 
which has already been printed elsewhere. The 
text includes extensive coverage of standard 
materials on articulation and voice, but offers 
little assistance in terms of how to relate this 
information meaningfully to the course and how 
to motivate the student. Discussion of the 
teaching of physical delivery is extremely brief, 
and it should be noted that the book includes 
no information on the problem of stage fright 

rreatment of the teaching of specific speech 
activities is well done in terms of the concepts 
and theory included, and outstanding with re- 
spect to taking the prospective teacher into the 
classroom by means of specific examples 

Ihe number of textbooks devoted to the 
teaching of speech in high school has rapidly 
increased during the past ten years, thus mak- 
ing a new contribution more and more diff- 
cult to achieve. In spite of this problem, how- 
ever, this text by Professor Ogilvie is well 
worth owning, and should be given serious 
consideration by those teaching methods 
courses. 

WALDO PHELPs 


University of California, Los Angeles 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


PFELEVISION PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 
By Herbert Zettl. San Francisco: Wadsworth 
1961; pp. 450. $6.50. 

Herbert Zettl] and the Wadsworth Press have 
combined their best efforts to provide the in- 
structor of the television production class with 
an extremely satisfying and comprehensive text 
rhe author clearly demonstrates that his local 
and network production experience has pro- 
vided him with a splendid background for the 
preparation of this book. Unlike so many books 
in this area that are either so basic that they 
provide no useful information at all, or so 
specific that the reader is offered little more 
than a production diary of a vaguely remem- 
bered live drama series, the Zett! book deals in 
detail with television production as it is being 
practiced in the 1960's. While the chapter 
headings look similar to those found in other 
production books, the reader is encouraged to 
explore this book in other than a_ superficial 
manner. The reward for doing this is the dis- 
covery of an up-to-the-minute and detailed 
treatment of all the practical aspects and 
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NEW BOOKS 


frequently encountered problems of TV _pro- 
duction. The writing is clear and tight, and 


the illustrative materials are always meaning 


ful and appropriate. Students and instructors of 
television production, as well as professionals 
employed in the industry, will find this book 


to be a most complete and valuable text 


and/or reference work 


SELTZ 
Indiana University 


HERBERT 


THE MODERN BROADCASTER: THE STA 
TION BOOK. By Sherman P. Lawton. New 
York: Harper, 1961; pp. xviiit+ 51. $6.00. 


Here is a book designed for the individual 
interested in learning about the operations of 
Professor Law- 


the broadcasting business. As 


ton states in the Preface, “It is a book designed 
for station employees, future and present.” 
The book is a significant and valuable addi 
tion to the texts now available in the broad- 
casting field. It is important because it pre- 
sents in a straightforward and honest approach 
the kinds of jobs available in the business and 
how qualified and interested individuals may 
seek out these positions. It is, therefore, a 
practical book; its suggestions to the interested 
broadcaster are specific and concrete. 

The 


sions. 


basic divi 
field of 


dealing 


into 
the 


specific 


book is divided two 
Part I 
broadcasting 
the 
nomic factors, and the basic equipment neces 


discusses general 


with comments 


with audience, station organization, eco 
sary for operation. This part appears to be 
the most valuable because it presents material 
not usually found in a text on broadcasting. 
Particularly valuable is the chapter on cco- 


nomics, an important topic too often over- 
looked by the zealous neophyte. 

Part II discusses various jobs that are availa- 
ble at radio and television stations. Emphasis 
is placed on announcing, directing, writing, 
and various specialized forms of programing 
such as news, weather, sports, interviews, and 
talks. 

This book like 


it has been too long coming. Professor Lawton 


is valuable to our field; one 
writes in a frank, direct, and concise manner 
which 
alike. 


should interest students and instructors 


HARRY AUSPRICH 


Iowa State University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 
By Frank M Whiting. 
New York: Harper, 
Trade $8.00, text $6.00. 


(Revised edition.) 


1961; pp. xxii+369 
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Professor Whiting has been wisely objective 
in his task of revising, reorganizing, and add 
ing strengthen the 
of his popular text. Most of the book is un- 


material to new edition 
changed, though in sections on modern the 
atre, acting and directing, crafts of the the 
atre, and theatre as a profession, alterations 
add clarity, detail, and a more logical develop 
ment of the subject. 

The 


ginning course for 


text is designed for use in the be- 


theatre majors, though it 
used in general introductory 
the 


retains his solid, 


could also be 


theatre courses in liberal arts curriculum 


The 
the 


author realistic view of 


its historical, artistic, and cul- 


highly 


theatre in 
book is 
the 


tural aspects. Although the 


selective in the material it treats, reade1 


gains a clear and balanced concept of the im 
had the 
munity, a nodding familiarity 


human com- 


the 


pact theatre has upon 


with im- 
portant people and organizations which have 
shaped its growth, and knowledge about the 
crafts by which the finished theatre production 
Ihe final section provides a 


realistic view of opportunities for professional! 


is fashioned. 
work in the theatre. 

The freshness of style and the author's obvi 
ous enthusiasm for his subject should help to 
win youthful recruits for the professional edu 
cational theatre. 

RONALD C. Get 
Western Illinois University 


THEATRE LANGUAGE: A DICTIONARY OF 
TERMS IN ENGLISH FROM ME- 
DIEVAL TO MODERN TIMES. By Walter 
P. Bowman and Robert H. Ball. New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1961; pp. xiit+428. $6.95. 
As some pundit once said, the best literature 

is in the dictionary. Perhaps the best reading 

about theatre is in a dictionary, especially such 

a useful one as Theatre Language. Compiled by 

a scholar of language and a scholar of theatre, 

book terms from three 

categories: reflector), 
standard terms of drama and dramatic criticism 

(masque, hamartia), and the slang terms which 

make up the most interesting of all trade lan- 

guages (go to Cain’s, stage door Johnny). Terms 
from related fields such as ballet and vaudeville 


this concisely defines 


technical words (grid, 


are included, as are numerous British expres- 
sions. The emphasis is on American terminology. 

This is a stimulating book for browsing (if 
you're a man who likes to read dictionaries), 
and a useful work for the reference shelf of 
the dramatic critic, the theatre historian, the 
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stage worker, and the legion of students and 
teachers interested in the stage. True, as Dr 
Johnson tells us, “Dictionaries are like watches; 
the worst is better than none, and the best 
cannot be expected to go quite true.”” With this 
in mind, we can accept Theatre Language 
within its specialized purpose, as close to John 
son's “best.’ 

Herserr L. CARSON 


Ferris Institute 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ACTOR. By 
Yoti Lane. New York: John Day, 1960; pp 


29 Se 
224. 3 


Lt 

Yoti Lane’s study of the actor as a psycholog 
ical subject is an attempt to present the per 
sonality factors generally assumed or avoided 
by authors of acting texts and by actors writ 
ing on their art. Most writers on the art of 
acting omit the background area of “what 
makes an actor” precisely because of the mul 
tiplicity and complexity of motives driving and 
directing the individuals who enter the pro 
fession. 

Miss Lane unfortunately falls into the com- 
mon trap of many of those who attempt to 
set down the characteristics of any heteroge- 
neous group: the unsupported generalization. In 
trying to portray the actor in terms of his sex 
life—or lack of it—his social conscience, his 
psychological direction, the volume results in 
a mass of meaningless and all-too-obvious plat- 
itudes. “The actor is not a revolutionary by 
temperament,” says Miss Lane. Aside from the 
heady generalization, one may ask if there 
are any revolutionaries by temperament. Speak- 
ing of the sexual content of modern drama, 
the author states: “Man has inherent romantic 
feelings. . . .” The use of such vague and 
undefined terms, plus a complete lack of sta- 
tistical evidence to support the very general 
conclusions, mark The Psychology of the Actor 
as a work which offers little to the student of 
the theatre. 

JoserpH G. GREEN 


Indiana University, South Bend Center 


THE SEARCH FOR GOOD SENSE: FOUR 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHARACTERS, 
JOHNSON, CHESTERFIELD, BOSWELL, 
GOLDSMITH. By F. L. Lucas. New York: 
Macmillan, 1958; pp. xiv+354. $5.00. 

F. L. Lucas, a fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, author of Tragedy, a penetrating in- 
terpretation of Aristotle’s Poetics, has now 
written about four people who represent dif 


ferent aspects of eighteenth-century life and 


letters: Johnson, Chesterfield, Boswell, and 
Goldsmith. Each study gives a brief biography 
a review of major contributions (in Johnson's 
case, of course, his conversation), and some 
estimate of the individual's impact on his 
time. Such a task may seem almost impossible 
at the outset, but Lucas manages to show 
how each man, considering his gifts and short- 
comings, lived up to the ideals of the age of 
reason—how each achieved a _ balance, how- 
ever precarious, between emotion and common, 
or “good,” sense. Johnson's is the fullest por- 
trait, with, perhaps, Chesterfield’s the poorest 

probably because the latter, a superficial 
person himself, generates the least enthusiasm 
in the author. Although Lucas is, at times, 
rather subjective in his observations and _ in- 
terpretations, he is always lucid and many 
times very entertaining. Indeed, the untrans- 
lated quotations seem out of place in a book 
written in such a popular style. This does not, 
however, diminish the value of the book as a 
studies of men _ who 


painstaking series of 


have made important contributions to our 
literature. Indeed, one wonders if, with the 
possible exception of Johnson, these people 
ever came at all close to the end of their 
search for “good sense.” 

RICHARD HArRIS 


San Diego State College 


COMPENSATION ON THE CAMPUS. Edited 
by J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. Washington: Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1961; pp. viiit+528. $3.00. 
Compensation for college teachers has come 

to mean salary plus. This volume of case 

studies purports to present “a source of ideas 
for college and university faculty and adminis- 
trators wrestling with problems of improving 
salaries, salary practices, and fringe benefits 
for faculty members.” The studies were writ 
ten by officials in representative institutions, 
varying in form of support, size, and locale. 


The editor’s introductory chapter contains 
observations on compensation practices, and a 
preview of the case studies makes up the bulk 
of the volume. Several important questions 
are treated briefly in this chapter, e.g., salary 
levels and increments, tenure policies, dis- 
missal procedures, retirement and death bene- 
fits, and forms of compensation other than 
salary. Examples of novel salary supplements 
abound. Several schools provide housing oppor- 
market cost; one school, 


tunities at below 
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through its purchasing agent, helps faculty 
make purchases at attractive discounts; still 
school makes summer 


another employment 


available to non-teaching faculty. 


This book has merit on several points. It is 
informative; those supporting its publication 
are quick to announce its limitations; no axes 
are ground; and, in general, it seems an in- 
teresting appraisal of compensation practices 
in a representative group of schools. 

Teachers of speech may find some cause for 
alarm. There is no mention of compensation 
for directing such activities as debate and 
drama. A national picture of this problem has 
yet to be drawn. 

Teachers of speech, as well as those in 
other disciplines, will find this book inform- 
ative and possibly of some value in helping 
their administrators improve compensation 
practices. 

WILLIAM SEIFRIT 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


SELECTIONS FROM SPEECHES 
OF MURRAY SEASONGOOD. 
with a Foreword and Head Notes by Agnes 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


$4.50. 


(1900-1959) 
Compiled 


Seasongood. New 
1960; pp. Xiv+271. 
Murray Seasongood received his undergrad- 
uate and law school education at Harvard, 
then practiced in Ohio, and frequently pub- 
lished in legal journals. He was active in 
civic, education, and legal organizations, and 
taught law at the University of Cincinnati in 
a part-time capacity. His notable achievements 
include Godkin Lectures at 
Harvard and serving as Mayor of Cincinnati 


delivering the 


from 1926 to 1930. 

Mr. Seasongood engaged in a wide range of 
activities, particularly those concerning good 
local government and law. The speeches re- 
flect the personality of a humanitarian with a 
keen wit. Each address contains appropriate 
humor and relevant quotations or anecdotes 
from either literature or law. For example, at 
the age of seventy when he became professor 
emeritus, a friend who was confused about 
terminology remarked, “Fine! They ought to 
have given it to you long ago.” 


The book might have been improved by 
cutting the number of speeches and increasing 
their length, since only fragments are pre- 
sented. 

Greorce W. DELL 


University of California, Los Angeles 


BRITISH ORATIONS: FROM ETHELBERT 
rO CHURCHILL. 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1960; pp. xiv+369. $2.00 


Everyman's 714. New 


This collection is a revision, having been 
published originally in 1915 and last reprinted 
in 1950 as British Historical and Political Ora- 
tions: From the 12th to the 2oth Century. The 
changes appear to be few. The quaint—rathet 
anachronous—Introduction by “The Member 
for Barchester” (Ernest Rhys) remains, with 
some small effort having been made to bring 
it up to date. One speech, “Ireland and the 
War” by John Redmond, has been withdrawn, 
and is replaced by “Extracts from Four Famous 
Speeches of the Second World War by Winston 
S. Churchill.” Although these extracts fairly 
represent Churchill's style in 1940, they still 
are extracts; complete texts of Churchill would 
be preferable to the less reliable texts of, say, 
Ethelbert, William of Normandy, and John Ball. 

British Orations professes an attempt “to trace 
the line of national and political events in the 
speeches they helped to inspire” (p. v). Such a 
project calls for clear, generous explanatory 
notes and complete, accurate texts; and there 
should be clear indications of sources. But the 
notes in British Orations (unchanged from the 
previous edition) are sporadic, of little worth 
by the standards of present-day historical schol- 
arship. Although the sketchy bibliography lists 
nine older anthologies, the book nowhere dis- 
plays a connection between these entries and 
the texts; there is not a single meaningful cita- 
tion of source. 

Because it fails in these particulars, British 
Orations is of limited value to the scholar. 
But since it is the only collection of British 
speeches now in print, teachers of British public 
address will welcome the news that the book 


is again available. Rermane Sone 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


SPEECH: ITS TECHNIQUES AND DISCI- 
PLINES IN A FREE SOCIETY. By William 
Norwood Brigance. (Second edition.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961; pp. 
xiv+576. $5.50. 

Completed before but published after Pro- 
fessor Brigance’s death, this new edition con- 
tains his last rhetorical statement on public 
speaking. This volume, like its predecessor, 
is rhetorical; Brigance was a man who felt 
strongly the importance of speech in a free 
society. (See especially the first and last chap- 
ters, carefully reworked and worth the price 
of the volume.) 
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In answering the question, “Why anothe 


revision?’ Brigance, in the Preface, 


three-fold 


pleads a 


obligation: (1) to his students 


(“perishable references must be changed to 


convey “living meaning” rather than “em 


balmed darkness”); (2) to his discipline ex 
planation of . discoveries recently made on 
the nature of persuasion”); and (gs) to him 
self (“I can do it better’). All three debts 
are paid in full. 

Brigance pondered every page. Here a word 
is changed; there a sentence is recast; para 
graphs are rewritten, transposed, added, o1 
deleted; and many new illustrations illuminate 
traditional concepts. Friends of the first edition 
will be doubly pleased with the second’s famil 
iar format and renewed freshness. 

Gifted with incessant energy, Brigance was 
never a man to leave well-enough alone. As 
usual, he has improved it. 

Roserr P. FRIEDMAN 


University of Missouri 


A MANNER OF SPEAKING FOR EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION. By Carl B. Cass. New 
York: G. P. 
$4.50. 


Putnam's Sons, 1961; pp. 362. 


As a basic text for a course in voice and 
diction, or as a supplementary source for a 
fundamentals of speech class, this book will 
provide informative, readable material. The 
range is indicated by this list of representative 
titles: “Physics of Sound”; “The Production of 
“Ear Training”; “American 
“The Speech Per- 


Voice and Speech”; 
Standards of Pronunciation”; 
sonality”; “Developing Vocal Flexibility.” 

Many students enter speech improvement 
courses sublimely unaware that lasting progress 
in improving voice, articulation, and _ tonal 
communication can be achieved only through 
understanding the speech mechanism, the 
speech “personality,” and through practice ses 
sions. The author provides background ma 
terial in psychology, physics, physiology, and 
phonetics to supply the information needed 
Ihe well planned exercises at the conclusion of 
each chapter can stimulate the practice. 

Some instructors may wish that the selections 
had been chosen on some basis other than that 
they are in the public domain, but all will be 
glad for the availability of this fine text. 

Roy S. AZARNOFI 


Boston University 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. By Elton Ab. 
ernathy. Dubuque: Wim. C. Brown, 1959; pp 


vit217. Paper $3.50 


GUIDEBOOK FOR SPEECH PRACTICE, By 
Milton Dickens and James H. McBath. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961; pp 
x+163. Paper $1.95. 

Fundamentals of Speech is intended to per. 
form the dual functions of textbook and work- 
book for 
the one hundred-fifty pages intended as text- 


a course in speech fundamentals. In 
book, the author disclaims any attempt at 
‘originality or uniqueness.” What he has at- 
tempted, and what this reviewer believes he 
has achieved, is an abbreviated, very readable 
restatement of familiar materials and _ ideas 
The book has the usual weakness of any ab 
breviated volume which attempts to treat every 
aspect of oral communication; it achieves a 
general thoroughness at the expense of detail 
in some individual units. The unit on public 
speaking, particularly the discussion of sup- 
porting materials and of audience adaptation, 
seems sketchy and incomplete. The final sixty- 
four pages are devoted to detachable assignment 
ind evaluation forms. 

Guidebook for Speech Practice is intended as 
a practical supplement to a fundamentals text- 
book. The authors list four purposes: “(1) to 
make more convenient the instructor's task of 
planning and assigning in advance a series of 
practice projects; (2) to reduce classroom time 
needed for making and explaining assignments; 
3) to reduce classroom time needed for oral 
criticism by providing printed forms that facil- 
itate written criticism; and (4) to provide 
students with a concrete and tangible record of 
past progress and next immediate goals.” The 
assignment sheets are well written, and they 
are numerous enough to allow selectivity. Per- 
haps the most useful contribution of this work- 
book is its evaluation forms. The authors pre 
sent educationally sound, carefully constructed 
evaluation sheets for a variety of speech types 
and purposes. Some of these sheets are de- 
signed for evaluating speeches of others, some 
for the student’s own rhetorical efforts. Public 
speaking instructors will find this workbook a 
useful supplement to lectures and textbooks. 


W. Scorr NOBLES 
University of Oregon 
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SHOP 


TALK 


ROBERT L. SCOTT, Editor 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


Richard Murphy 


Forty-seven years ago this Thanksgiv- 
ing, seventeen members in attendance 
at the Fourth Annual Convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, in Chicago, decided to have their 
own organization, to be called The Na- 
tional Association of Academic Teachers 
of Public Speaking, today known as the 
Speech Association of America. SAA is 
now an established society with 8,000 
members, and the events of that fateful 
day in 1914 have been duly recorded 
QJS, 1 [April 1915], 51-58; XLV 
(April 1959], 195-199). 

Through the years we have often won- 
dered how fares NCTE, and whether it 
recovered from the blow of severance. 
The best way to find out, we decided, 
was to visit the national headquarters. 
Since 1960 the Council has been housed 
in its own building on the University 
of Illinois campus, so getting to the na- 
tional office was easily managed by a 
four-block walk on a pleasant fall after- 
noon. The main building is a rectan- 
gular red brick and glass structure about 
the size of a twelve-family apartment 
house. ‘To the right of the main building 
isa round windowless tower connected 
by a glassed-in corridor. We entered the 


The editor of Shop Talk and the editor of 
QS decided to salute SAA’s parent upon com- 
pletion of the first half century. Since the 
journal editor was on the scene, he got the as- 
ignment. ST welcomes back to the column, as 
a guest, its edtior for three years, 1957-59. 


and first took a look at the 
round tower, which turned out to be 
the library, with bookshelves around 
the walls and a massive round reading 
table in the center, illuminated by dif- 
fused light plexiglass dome. 
Having satisfied our curiosity on this 


runway 


from a 


point, we went back down the corridor 
to the main building, where we were 
met by a receptionist and escorted to 
the Publications Associate, Enid Olson, 
who doubles in public relations. 

As we waited a moment to see the 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Olson told us 
something about him. James R. Squire 
was called to the office from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, where 
he was teaching English. He is an ex- 
pert in matters of English from elemen- 
tary through college, and has taught at 
all levels. Although he administers a 
mass of detail, and travels around the 
country addressing groups about the 
Council and English, he manages to 
give time to the substance of things. He 
is co-author of Teaching Language and 
Literature, published this year by Har- 
court, Brace and World. He has edited 
a tenth grade literature unit called Sur- 
vival, consisting of 120 paperbound 
books ($44.50 for the lot). 

Mr. Squire, who is reverentially ad- 
dressed as “doctor” by the staff, turned 
out to be a very pleasantly dynamic 
man in his thirties. We began by remi- 
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niscing about the old days, before ou 


time, and this took us to the tower for 


a look at records. Although SAA was 
“founded” in 1914, the first convention 
was not held until the following Thanks- 
held its 
meetines in the Congress Hotel in Chi 


Caco, N¢ Ik was 


\uditorium 


giving. The new organization 


meeting across the 
street at the Hotel, and 
there was much visiting back and forth 
Ihe new group kept Friday afternoon 
open so they could meet with the public 
speaking section of NCTE, from which 
they had sprung. The next year, 1916 
the two associations met independently 
at the Hotel Astor in New York. Again 
the speech society met an afternoon 
with the NCTE public 


tion. The two societies never met to- 


speaking sec- 


gether again. The speech folk decided 


to meet during the Christmas holiday 


in order to have a longer convention. 


in addition, they thought it was time 


to move back to Chicago. 


In 1960, in Chicago, NCTE held its 
Golden Anniversary Convention. A sec- 
tion meeting on speech was held, with 
representatives of SAA on the program 
\t the convention in Philadelphia this 
year, there was a section meeting with 
SAA and AETA. SAA has pretty much 
kept to the Christmas period for con 
ventions, and the Council has never de- 
parted from the Thanksgiving time. We 
asked Secretary Squire how they man- 
aged with a three-day convention, and 
he replied that they don’t. Since the 
early part of Thanksgiving week is given 
to workshops, committee and commis- 
sion meetings and such, the convention 


really runs a week. 


We left the library and inspected the 
main building. The main floor is raised 
about three feet above ground level and 


the entrance stairs, and has an 


open 
area with offices along three walls. In 


the basement are rooms for storage of 
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rooms, and IBM 
machines. “We're completely equipped 
IBM,” said the secretary. As we 


journals, mailing 
with 
nosed around, Mr. Squire gave us some 
details about the building. The land 
is leased tor seventy-five vears at a dol. 
lar per annum. The building cost 
$150,000. We asked how the money was 
raised, and were told it came right out 
of the treasury. Back In 1953, the story 
NCTE set up a 
headquarters in space rented from the 
full-time 


“pre »fessional”’ 


VOCS, 
University of Illinois, with a 


secretary borrowed from the Depart 
ment of English. Seven years later, mem- 
bership had grown from 23,000 to 
60,000. In appreciation of the work of 
the first secretary on the grounds, J. N 


Hook, the Research 


established in his honor last year. Asa 


Foundation was 


start, the Council put in $50,000, right 
out of the treasury. 

he size of the organization, the secre. 
tary commented, has much to do with 
its resources. “As you know, in publish- 
ing a journal, for example, after a cer- 
tain point the profits increase sharply.” 
We asked about the membership. “We 
had a slogan, ‘60,000 in the sixties,’ but 
we're beyond that now, and by the time 
written’ —this he 


you have anything 


said in straight face, evidently with no 


reflection on reporter's slowness 


youl 
in setting something down and getting 
it into print—‘“we shall 


members.” We asked about adequacy ol 


have 70,000 
the new building, as we tripped over a 
mail bag in the corridor, and were told 
it’s already too smaii. The Council has 
bought a house across the street and 
hopes to use the land for a supplemer 
tary building primarily for mailing and 
storage. “We have thirty staff members 
in this building,” the secretary said. 
“During the summer, we prepare fot 
mailing 200,000 copies olf catalogues and 
lists, and this place is pretty well filled 


with stuffed envelopes and mail bags. 
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NCTE publishes six journals. College 
English supplies articles for the college 
teacher, with emphasis on classroom 
Com- 


munication is for the freshman college 


use. College Composition and 
course. English Journal emphasizes ma- 


terial for the junior and senior high 
school. Elementary English, started in 
1g24, Carries on in its field, and a new 
journal, started last year, Studies in the 
Mass Media, carries guides to motion 
pictures, television, drama, recordings, 
periodicals, and paperbacks. Abstracts 
of English Studies is for the scholar, and 
carries summaries of articles selected 
from about 4oo learned journals. Mem- 
bership dues are $4.00 for one journal. 
Additional journals come in combina- 
tions of offers, averaging about $2.00 


each. 


In addition to the journals, the Coun- 
cil publishes and commissions books, 
records, and teaching aids. Many of the 
books, such as Sterling Leonard’s Cur- 
rent English Usage and C. C. Fries’ 
American English Grammar, have be- 
come quite famous. The best selling 
record last year was a 10”, 78 rpm, selec- 
tions from Chaucer, read by Harry M. 
Ayres—$1.75 list, $1.25 to members. If 


you prefer the contemporary scene, 


there is e e cummings reading from 


“nouns to nouns love is more 
thicker than forget,” same price. Great 
imerican Speeches, with selections from 


Patrick William 


Bryan, comes in two 12”, 


Henry to Jennings 
3314 
($9.50). The teach- 
ing aids are various. For example, the 


rpm 
records at $11.90 


printed text of the Chaucer recording, 
with explanations, is available in bulk 
quantities. There are literary maps of 
the states and regions of the world. 
Brochure “guides” are issued for the 


college, secondary, and elementary 


teacher. Most popular of the aids, the 
‘ecretary told us, are the reading lists, 
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such as Books for You. NCTE lists 400 
items in its catalogue. 

Although a permanent national head- 
quarters has meant centralization, rami- 
fications go on undiminished. There are 
5 commissions, 59 committees, and 154 
afhliate 
states, and regions. The Council issues 
a Directory of Officers, Committees, and 
iffiliates, which runs to 85 pages. No 
members, SAA 
issues annually, is attempted—“It would 


associations—councils in cities, 


directory of such as 
run to the size of a telephone directory.” 
Nor does the Council operate a place- 
State 
elementary 


ment service. credential regula- 


tions for and secondary 
secretary 
explained, a national bureau is not 
feasible. College members use the inter- 
viewing services at MLA 
and the Conference on College Com- 
The 
requests 


school teachers vary so, the 


conventions 
and Communication. 
office 
about placement. In these inquiries, the 
SAA Teacher Placement Service is some- 


position 


Council receives some 


times cited as an example of a good 
professional aid. 


The Council is of such size and power 
now, its influence is felt in the national 
political scene. Project English, under 
grant of the U.S. Office of Education, is 
now in operation. In fact, the secretary 
had just been in Washington counseling 
on the project. The fastest growing field 
at present is teaching English as a second 
language. The Council has a grant of 
from the U.S. Information 
Agency to direct publication of a series 
of books for use abroad. 


q 55,000 


By this time we had about all the 
facts and figures we could retain for one 
afternoon, and decided not to presume 
further on the secretary's career. We 
parted old friends, with various ques- 
tions of historical fact unresolved, and 
a determination to clear them up before 


next meeting. On our way out, we de- 
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cided we had better sign on right away 
—dues go up a dollar next year. Now 
that we had joined, it seemed silly not 
to take advantage of the cut prices for 
members, so we headed for supplies. 
Fries’ English 
2.50 (list, $3.75) was a nice saving, and 
we had put off buying it long enough. 
While at it we got a Literary Map of 
Oklahoma at $4.00 ($5.00), and a 12” 
Ip recording of Irish Ballads by Siobhan 
McKenna, $4.75 ($5.95) 

All in all, it 
afternoon. We learned a lot, gathered 
some supplies, were much 
cheered to see NCTE 
and saved $4.25. As we walked back to 


American Grammar at 


Was a very pleasant 
necessary 
how flourishes, 
our cubicle, we composed an impromptu 
speech to be delivered at the SAA Coun.- 
cil meeting in New York at Christmas 
on why SAA should have its own per- 
manent headquarters, even if it can’t 


afford a round tower library with a 
plexiglass dome. 
AETA CONVENTION. The American Educational 


Theatre Association held its Silver Anniversary 
Convention, August , at the Waldorf-As 
toria Hotel in New York City, with 1,117 mem 
bers attending. The convention was preceded 
by meetings of the three AETA divisions: the 
Children’s Theatre Conference, August 24-26; 
the Secondary School Theatre Conference, Au- 
gust 27; and the American Community Theatre 


25-30 


Association, August 27. 

The theme of the convention, “Theatre and 
the Human Bond,” was used by Marjorie 
Dycke, New York High School of the Perform 
ing Arts, First program 


chairman, to correlate the general sessions and 


Vice-President and 


the section meetings. The first luncheon pro- 
gram, “Theatre U.S.A.—Do It Yourself,” was 
built around reports on active or proposed the 
atres in all parts of the country by Norris 
Houghton, Phoenix Theatre; Nina Vance, Alley 
Theatre, Houston, Texas; Jules Irving, Actors 
Workshop, San Francisco; Joseph Papp, New 
York Shakespeare Festival, New York City; Jose 
Quintero, Circle in the Square, New York City; 
and Kenneth L. Graham, University of Min- 
nesota. 
Special 


addresses to the convention were 
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I'he Honorable Abraham A. Ribicoff 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 

The Theatre as Teacher”; Frederick O'Neal 
First Vice-President of Actor's Equity, “Theatre 
and the Human Bond”; and Norman Philbrick 
Stanford University, President of AETA, “AETA 


, 


delivered: 


rwenty-Five Years.’ 

There were over forty panel sessions on al! 
aspects of the theatre. A sample of these pro 
grams may give some idea of the scope offered 
conventioneers. Jack Landau and actors from 
the American Shakespeare Festival and Acad 
emy gave an acting-directing demonstration, Mc 
Neil Lowry of the Ford Foundation spoke on 
Ihe Arts and the Foundations.” Jo Mielziner 
Rosenthal dis 
outstanding section 


Stanley McCandless, and Jean 


cussed lighting. An 
was “Debut,” featuring papers by members who 


had never appeared on a convention program 


Stage 


or published an article. 

The following awards were presented: The 
Annual AETA Award of Merit to Rosamond 
Gilder, United States Center of L.1.1.; The Senior 
Eaves Award to Frank M Whiting, University 
of Minnesota; The Junior Eaves Award to Paul 
Kozelka, Columbia 
lege; and the Theta Alpha Phi Award to Hu 
bert Heffner, Indiana University. The founding 
members of AETA were given life memberships 

Agnes Haaga, University of Washington, was 
elected Director of the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference; Charlotte K. Motter, U. C. L. A., was 
elected Director of the Secondary School Theatre 
Conference; and Robert Telford, Virginia Mu 
elected Director of the 


University Teachers Col- 


seum Theatre, was 
American Community Theatre Association. All 
of these officers took office immediately. 

The following AETA officers were elected to 
take office January 1, 1962: Marjorie Dycke, New 
York High School of the Performing Arts, Pres 
ident; A. S. Gillette, University of Iowa, First 
Vice-President; Kenneth L. Graham, University 
of Minnesota, Second Vice-President; Joel Rubin, 
Klieg] Brothers, Administrative Vice-President 
and Robert Schneidemann, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Executive Secretary. 
held at the 
\ugust 20-22. 


The 1962 convention will be 
University of Oregon, 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM 

University of Minnesota 


Fourth Interna 
tional Congress of Phonetic Sciences was held 
September 4-9 at Helsinki. SAA 
tending were: John W. Black, Ohio State Uni 
Hultzén, University of Illinois; 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. The 
members at 


versity; Lee S. 
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Elbert 
College; Gordon fF. 
Michigan. All 


Paul Moore, Northwestern University’ 
R. Moses, Clarion State 
Peterson, University of 


papers. 


read 








SHOP TALK SPEECH CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 
NATIONAI 

Speech Association of America: Statler Hil- 
ton, New York, December 27-30; (1962, Cleve- 
land, Sheraton-Cleveland, Dec. 27-30; 1963, Den- 
ver, Denver Hilton, Aug. 18-21; 1964, Chicago, 
Dec. 27-30; 1965, Philadelphia, Dec. 27-30; 1966, 
Chicago, Dec. 27-30; 1967, Los Angeles, Dec. 27- 
go; 1968, Chicago, Dec. 27-30; 1969, New York, 
Dec. 27-30; 1970, Chicago, Dec. 27-30; 1971, San 
Francisco, Dec. 27-30). 
American Educational 
University of Oregon, August 20-22; (1963, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Aug. 26-28; 1964, Chicago, 
December, with SAA; 1965, Miami Beach, Amer- 
cana Hotel, Aug. 25-27; 1966, Chicago, Decem- 
ber with SAA). 

American Speech and Hearing Association: 
Statler, New York, 18-21; 
Sherman, Chicago, Nov. 3-6). 

National Society for the Study of Communi- 
cation: with SAA in New York. 

NUEA Committee on Discussion and Debate 


Theatre Association: 


November (1963, 


Materials: with SAA in New York. 
American Forensic Association: with SAA in 
New York. 


REGIONAL 
Southern States: Hotel Driskill, Austin, Texas, 
April 5-6 (High School and College Forensic 
Meet and Student Congress, April 1-6). 
Central States: Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 
6-7; (1963, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, April 5-6). 








Eastern States: Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, April 12-14. 
NOTES FROM THE CLINICS 


The Hunter College Speech and Hearing Cen- 
ter, under the direction of Moe Bergman, has 
begun an experimental program in cooperation 
with the New York City Department of Health 
to develop procedures for mass hearing tests 
of children from three to five years of age in 
day care centers. 

Pepperdine College has established a Speech 
and Hearing Clinic which is beginning its first 
year of operation. 

The State University of New York College of 
Education, Fredonia, has received approval from 


the State Education Agency for granting the 


provisional certificate in speech, and the pro- 
visional and certificates in teach- 
ing the speech and hearing handicapped. For- 


“dual” curricula in 


permanent 


merly these programs were 
which the student also received certification in 
elementary education. 

[he University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
opened a new Speech and Hearing Center this 
past spring. The Center's facilities, located in 
Bartlett Hall include four student training 
rooms, a student reading room, two offices, one 
large classroom and a smaller room connected 
by two-way-vision mirrors for observation of 
individual and group therapy. Rooms for au- 
diometric testing are under construction. Inez 
Hegarty is director of the Center. 

The Public Health Service has approved con- 
tinuation for the third year of a research grant 
to Kenneth Scott Wood, University of Oregon, 
as principal investigator of a research project 
with the effectiveness of 


concerned relative 


speech research methods. 
RADIO, FILM 
The radio division of the speech department 
at Abilene Christian College is now housed in 
offices and studios in the new Citizenship Center. 


TELEVISION, 


Utilizing a grant of equipment from General 
Electric for the training of teachers, Eastern 
Michigan University has set up a closed-circuit 
television system for the instruction of regular 
includes a film 
studio for self-directed 
television teaching with TE-6 cameras, 
and another studio with two TE-3 cameras. The 
signal to 


courses. The system 


college 
chain, one classroom 
three 
distribution provides a 
six classrooms. Verne W. Weber is television co- 


equipment 


ordinator. 

The campus radio station at Linfield College 
is now on the air with a thirty hour a week pro 
gram schedule. 

The required speech 
Marietta College is being 
closed-circuit television. Additional equipment 
acquired by the college now enables instruc- 


freshman course at 


now taught on 


tion via television to reach three hundred stu- 


dents. Bernard Russi, Jr., is supervisor of 
closed-circuit instruction. 
The Oberlin College Dramatic Association 


has established a thirteen week television series 
which will be carried by KYW-TV, Cleveland 

Pacific Lutheran University held its first sum- 
mer television workshop this summer. The five 
week course included studio, technical, and 
production-direction experiences. Paul Steen 
supervised the workshop. Four courses, includ- 
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ing the fundamentals of speech, are now being 


offered at Pacific Lutheran on closed-circuit tele 


vision 


Pennsvivania State Universit, has added twe 


new broadcasting courses to its) curriculum 
broadcasting in the United States and radio 
television announcing 

With the cooperation of Los Angeles ABC 


television officials, Pepperdine College will offer 


a special television seminar this spring 


Ihe State University of New York College 
of Education, Oneonta, has initiated courses in 
educational television this fall under the di 
rection of Muriel G. Kellerhouss 

Texas Christian University’s radio station 
KICU, has been remodeled The university 
has expanded its television programming in 
cooperation with station KIVT, Fort Worth 


William Hawes is director of radio-television 


Thomas Scheidel, Cornell University, was re 
search consultant for the Oregon Television 
Project during the summer. He and J. R. Shep 
herd, University of Oregon, have issued a rr 


Research De 
signs Relating Program Structure to Resistance 
to ETV.” 

A video-tape mobile unit has been placed in 
operation at WHA-TV, the University of Wis 
consin’s The in 


Stallation includes a video-tape recorder, three 


port, “A Sequence of Proposed 


educational television station. 
image orthicon cameras, and complete audio 


and video control equipment. When it is not 


being used for remote taping, the unit will 
serve as an additional studio recorder 
READINGS 
The Adelphi College Readers’ Theatre will 


present “A New England Voice,” composed of 


of Robert 


Theatre’s regular 


the 
Little 


selections from 
the 


poems Frost, as 


a part of season. 


A series of ten reading programs was pre- 


Memo 


programs, spon- 


University of Colorado's 
The 


the department of speech, included 


sented at the 


rial Center this summer 
sored by 
readings from the works of Mark Twain, Franz 
Kafka, James Joyce, Robert 
William Butler Yeats, 

Illini Readers, | 
program of readings by the faculty for the first 
event of Kenneth 


the poetry of Gwendolyn Brooks. Severina Nel- 


Frost, Baudelaire, 


and Maxwell Anderson 


niversity of Illinois, gave a 


the year. Burns read from 


son read selections of light verse. Thomas Sloan 


gave “The Valiant Woman,” a short story by 


J. F. Powers, and Phillip Stevens read a scene 


from Shakespeare’s King Jolin. The second pro- 


gram will be a chamber theatre production of 
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Eudora Welty's short storys Lily Daw and the 
Three Ladies 
Ihe University of Pittsburgh Poetry Grow 
will hold its seventh season of reading hours 


Sara Hen 


Peterson 


Pittsburgh 
Hay 
Gladys 


authors parti Ipating are 


derson Lawrence Lee, Edwin I 


and Schmitt. Co-chairmen for the pro 
Aubrey and Ruth 


the Pittsburgh department of speech 


erams are Epstein Haun of 


FORENSICS 


Kappa 


executive secretary of 


Attention Lau Alpha chapters! The 


offices of the Tau Kappa 
Room 


313, Speech Building, Ohio University, Athens 


Alpha are now officially established in 


Ohio 
D. Brandes at 


Please address all correspondence to Paul 
this address 
Normal  [ 


has set up a 


Illinois State niversitv, following 


practice of some schools, forensic 


scholarship fund by soliciting contributions from 


tlumni who participated in forensic activities 


its debate squad will travel this year in a new 


University of Houston announces that 


Falcon station wagon 
item to be filed under “fascinating 
William Seifrit, West Vir 


writes that the Nationa 


Here is an 


debate propositions 


vinia Weslevan College 


Science Foundation sponsored high school stu 


dents who studied this summer at Wesleyan 


debated three questions before an audience of 


students and facultv: That there is anti-matte 
in the universe [hat there is extra-territoria 
life; and That the “big bang” theory of th 


creation of the universe is the only tenabk 


theorv. These debates were both recreation and 
supplements to the students’ courses of study 
Jay Ludwig reports the continuation for a 


second year at Paterson State College in New 
Jersey of a rather unique Speakers Bureau. In 
addition to providing audience speaking situa 
tions for its panel of students, the bureau serves 
students and teachers who seek 


as a clinic for 


help in learning to meet speaking situations. 


THEATRE SCHEDULES 


Abilene Christian College: The Importance 0 


Being Earnest and The King and I. 

Adelphi College: Look Homeward, Angel 
Guys and Dolls; Anne of the Thousand Days 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

Allegheny College: Ring Round the Moon 
Arms and the Man; Look Homeward, Ange! 
The Adding Machine: Rashomon: Fashion 
Romanoff and Juliet 
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American University: The Corn 1s Green; The 
Prodigal Cymbeline: The Playb« of the West 

n World; Oh, Kay 

Bradley University: Harvey, The Skin of Ow) 
Teeth, Trouble in Tahiti, Dark of the Moon. 
Five Finger Exercise. 

Cornell University: The Time of Your Life, 
The Great God Brown, John Brown’s Bod The 
Gondoliers, The Mistress of the Inn 

Hunter College: The Prodigal and a bill of 
ne acts written by students. 

Idaho State College: Where’s Charley? Arms 
nd the Man, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, 
The Beginning of the End and Aria Da Capo 


Macbeth, A View from the Bridge, The Four- 
posier. 

Illinois State Normal Un J. B., Love's 
Lost, Fashion; a children’s play, The 


Five Little Pe ppers. 
Indiana lt 


versity 


l abou? 


niversity: Light 
Horse: 


Cherry Ore hard; 


Bus Stoj 


Henry IV, Part 1 


Men or a 


Revue; Waiting for God 
Johns Hopkins University: The Prodigal, Lon 
lon Assurance, Vy Father's Mantle 


Kansas State University: All Teahouse of 


lezro 

the August Moon, Antigone, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; two children’s plays, Hansel and 
Gretel and Heidi 

Kent State University The Time of Yow 
Life, The Adding Machine, A Member of the 
Wedding, The Legend of Slee pry Hollo The 
Little Foxe s, l nder Milkwood 

Lamar State College (Texas): School for Scar 


} 


dal 
{ndrocles and the Lior 
Kind Si 


Linfield College 


Mankato State College (Minnesota 


Command Decision, Guys and Dolls 

Marietta College: The Adding Machine and 
The Haunted House 

Michigan State University: Born Yesterday, 
Doctor Faustus, The Good Woman of Setzuan, 
4 Streetcar Named Desire, Brigadoon 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney: 
Othello, Playboy of the Western World, The 
Crucible, Kiss Me Kate 

Oberlin College: The ¢ rucible, The Country 
Wife, Othello. 

Ohio University: Thieves’ Carnival, The Glass 


Menagerie, A Single Mountain, The Lady’s Not 


for Burning, South Pacific 


Oregon State University: Three Men on a 


Horse: Knight of the Burning Pestle; Inherit the 
Wind; The Great Sebastians; The 
Frank; Mary, Mary 


Diary of Anne 
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Pacific Lutheran University: /. B.. My Three 
{ngels, A Christmas Carol; a children’s play 
Hansel and Gretel 

Phoenix College The Rivalry The B 
Friend, T/ Vise) 

Purdue University The Little Fox Lhe 
Madwoman of Chaillot The Trojan Wome 
Damn Yankees. 

San Diego State College Uncle Vanya and 


Oedipus Rex 
Smith College: Six 


Characters in 


futhor, A Phoenix Too Frequent, Victi of 
Duty, The Doctor in Shite of Himself 

Southwest Texas State College: The Corn I] 
Green 

Texas A & I College 1 Midsu mer Night's 
Drea 

Towson State Teachers College Marviand 
The Trojan Women 

University of Arkansas: Oedipus Rex; Riders 
to the Sea; Jane; Fashion: He IV, Part Il 
a new play Love {iso Die 

University of Colorado: Scapin, T! Pott 
Shed, Caesar and ( eopatra, The Marriage of 
Figaro, The Rainmaker, Kiss Me Kate 

University of Denver: T/ Cold Wind and 
the Warm, Anna Christie, The Tempest, 7 
Male Animal, Leave It to Jane 

University of Houston: The Count G 

University of Illinois: Su? er and Smoke 
The Tami g of the Shrew, The Father, Ti 
Crucible, Time Reme bered 

University of lowa: Hotel P liso, The Visi 
The Caucasian ( lk Circle, 7 ‘ti Nig 
The Wild Duck 

University of Miami: Rashomon, The Che 
Orchard, The Madwoman of Chaillot, Volpone 
1 Streetcar Named Desire 

University of Minnesota: Capiain Brassbound 


Conversion; Prometheus Bound and The Birds 
Henry IV, Pe I; The Private 
Race 


School for Wive 
Life of the Mas 


University of Oregon The Lady Not fo 
Burning; Tartufle; The Clim of Eden: Con 
Back, Little Sheba 

University of Pittsburgh Julius Caesay 
Becket; Ah, Wilderness: The Hairy Ape i chil 
dren's play, The Seven League Boots 

University of Wisconsin: The Merchant of 
Venice; Ah, Wilderness; The Visit: The Go 
doliers; Mister Roberts 

Wayne State University: A Country Scandal 
King Lear, Where’s Charley? The Devil's Dis 


ciple, School for Wives, Don Giovanni 


Western State College of Colorado: ]. B.: a 
children’s play, The Elves and the Shoemakei 
West Virginia University Mister Roberts 








Oklahoma: Look Home 
Tartuffe: The Scare 


John Body; 


ward, Angel; Julius Caesar; 


Brown's 


crou 


THeatre Nores 


A University of Colorado production of The 
Bells Are Ringing, directed by Seldon Faulkner, 
toured the Pacific this fall sponsored by AETA 
and the USO. 
before audiences at United States overseas bases, 


Ihe troop performed not only 


but also before audiences of nationals as part 
of the State Department's International Cul 
tural Exchange Program. 

For the second year the Showboat Majestic 
(Indiana University) sailed down the Ohio River 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Shawneetown, Illinois 
William E. Kinzer 
with Duane E. Reed as assistant director, and 


served as director aboard, 


Lee Norvelle as executive director. Eighty per 
formances of Peg O' My Heart and The Old 
Soak were given by the fifteen-student company, 
followed by the traditional candy sale and 
variety show. 

The Johns Hopkins University Playshop will 
sponsor three drama evenings this year. Peggy 
Wood, president of ANTA, will 
“The Future of the American Theatre”; Rich- 


lecture on 


ard A. Macksey, Johns Hopkins, will speak on 


“Early American Drama”; and Ernst Feise, 
Johns Hopkins professor emeritus of German, 
will lecture on “Modern German Theatre.” 
The Oberlin 
Players again presented in 1961 a repertory of 
summer stock. It was their ninth 


season on Cape Cod and their fourth at their 


College Gilbert and Sullivan 


consecutive 


present location at Highfield, in Falmouth, on 
the estate of DeWitt Terheun, chairman of the 
National Council of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. The schedule of light 
composed of The Tolanthe, The 
Vagabond King, The Mikado, Utopia Limited, 


opera was 


Gondoliers, 


La Belle Helene, and Martha. The company of 
eighty-five performed under the direction of 
Peter Arnott, University of Iowa; James Ellis, 
University of Rochester; and Robert A. Gibson, 
formerly Director of Productions of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company. W. Hayden 
Oberlin, headed the project as producer. 

Ohio University operated two summer the- 
atres again this past summer. The Monomoy 
Theatre at Chatham, Massachusetts, presented 
eight plays to audiences which totalled a new 
record in attendance; the Ohio Valley Summer 
Theatre at Athens, Ohio, presenting six plays, 
also broke its attendance record. Students in- 
terested in becoming members of either stock 


Bovers, 
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company may procure information from Chris 
topher Lane, Director, Ohio University Theatre 
Athens, Ohio. 

In addition to its regular schedule, the Kansas 
State University Theatre will tour with tw 
children’s plays in schools in the Manhattan 
area. 

The College Playhouse of Oregon State Uni- 
[he Mitchell Play. 
house in honor of Charles Buren Mitchell, head 
of the department of speech from 1920 to 1953. 

Ihe deadline for the Annual San 


Diego State College Play Contest is January 5, 


versity has been renamed 


Second 


1962. Any playwright interested in submitting a 
script for the $300 prize is invited to write to 
the San Diego department for application in- 
structions. 

The Vesper Players of Linfield College will 
take a repertory of short religious plays on tour 
through eight western states. This will be the 
twenty-sixth season of touring for the Players 

The Children’s Theatre Foundation has voted 
to give a $1,000 scholarship for 1962-63 to a 
person interested in graduate work in children’s 
theatre. Application blanks can be obtained by 
writing to Albert Mitchell, President, Children’s 
Theatre Foundation, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. The scholarship may be used 
in any college or university presenting a strong 
program for the study of children’s theatre. 

The Northwest Drama Conference will meet 
February 8-10, on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 

IT'wo summer institutes were held at Indiana 
University. Fifty-three students in forensics and 
dramatics attended the Third Annual High 
School Speech and Theatre Institute under the 
direction of Eugene K. Bristow and Robert C 
Jeffrey. Visiting staff members were: Juanita 
Shearer, Brazil, Indiana, High School; Donald 
R. Glancy, Battle Creek, Michigan, High School 
The Third Annual Speech Correction Work 
shop, supported mainly by scholarship grants 
from Psi Iota Xi, was attended by thirty recent 
high school graduates who received universit) 
credit for an orientation course in speech and 
hearing therapy. This institute was under the 
direction of Robert A. Milisen. 

Over two hundred high school students partie 
ipated in a special High School Speech Institute 
held in three week sessions at 
Michigan State University. The students received 
dramatics, and 


separate two 
instruction in forensics and 
participated in a practice debate tournament 
and the Summer Circle Theatre. 
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Under the direction of Paul D. Brandes, the 
Summer Speech Workshop at Ohio University 
enrolled eighty-nine high school students from 
seven states. A new feature of the workshop 
allowed high school forensic directors to re- 
ceive graduate credit for coaching and working 
in the program. 

The annual University of Hawaii 
Debate Workshop was attended by ninety-five 
high school and college students. The sessions 
were conducted by Donald Klopf, Harry Zavos, 
James McCroskey, and William Turner. James 
McBath, University of Southern California, was 


Summer 


guest lecturer. 

West Virginia University sponsored its first 
summer High School Institute, 
seventy-five students enrolled for the four week's 


Speech with 
program of courses and workshop activities in 
voice and diction, public speaking, discussion, 
debate, acting, and oral interpretation. 





(CREATIVE WORK WANTED. Today's Speech will now 
accept short stories and poems as well as essays, 
if they meet editorial standards and have some 
phase of speech as central themes. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to William S. Tacey, Editor, 
116 Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. “Acknowledgement is made 
within two weeks and publication of material 
accepted usually follows within six months.” 
CONVENTION SPECIAL. Richard A. Hildreth, Kansas 
State Teachers College, reports that the Kansas 
State Speech Association has chartered a seventy- 
nine passenger TWA Constellation airliner for 
the trip to the SAA Convention in New York. 
The flight will leave Kansas City December 26 
and return December 31. They are offering SAA 
members round-trip transportation at $90.51. 
This includes box lunches, stewardesses, and 
$25,000.00 worth of life insurance. 





CURRICULA 
The Greenville College (Illinois) faculty has 
voted to require a three hour speech course of 
all students with the exception of those enrolled 
in engineering or technical programs. The latter 
will be required to enroll in a two how 
course in speech geared to their particular 
needs. The three hour course will be taught in 
xctions of approximately forty students with 
common meetings for lectures and sub-sections 
of twenty for speech practice 
Hunter College is now offering a master of 
arts program for students in speech pathology 
and in theatre. 


Speech is required course for all 
freshmen students at Idaho State College. 

The Public Address Division of the School of 
Dramatic Art and Speech of Ohio University 
has recently inaugurated a program in Oral 
Communication in Business and Industry. The 
new major study area is designed to prepare 
students for communications positions with in- 
dustrial firms. In addition to speech courses the 
program requires work in psychology, sociology, 
management, and public relations. Plans are 
being made to institute the program at the 


now a 


graduate level. 

The basic speech course is now required of 
all students at Pepperdine College. The de- 
partment has also initiated a course on the 
graduate level in the history of American pub- 
lic address. 

The State Teachers College at Towson, Mary- 
land, was granted permission in June by the 
Maryland State Department of Education to 
offer an undergraduate major in speech and 


dramatics. 





PROGRAMS FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Paul D. Brandes delivered a series of lectures 
on communications to the Fourth Annual In- 
stitute for Credit Union Personnel held on the 
campus of Ohio University, August 6-12. 

At Oregon State University this summer, 
Harold M. Livingston participated in instructing 
the Institute of the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries. 

H. William Simington, 
University, conducted a week-end discussion 
leadership training program for the Penn- 
sylvania State Center for Continuing Liberal 


Pennsylvania State 


Education at the Treadway Inn in Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 
William S. Howell, Ernest Bormann, Paul 


Cashman, George L. Shapiro, and David M. 
Berg conducted a week long seminar in com- 
munication for management personnel of the 
Northern States Power Company on the Minne- 
apolis campus of the University of Minnesota 
last August. 

A special course in speech is being offered by 
the department of West Virginia University for 
the Bell Telephone Company of Northern West 
Virginia at the district offices in 
Wheeling. 


company’s 


APPOINTMENTS 
Fulks, as 


Abilene Christian College: Lewis 
sociate professor. 
Adelphi College: Harvey Jay Gardner, assistant 


professor. 





ee eter 
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kas Michigan Universit Verne W. Weber 


Hiunter College: George Has} cl, assistant pi 

Inalia Loniversity Katherine M. Snow, as 

tant professor; Gail W Compton ind Mer! 
Mf. Stevens. instructors 

Kansas State ly 
Austin Perego, Anita Taylor, and Bert Thorn 


issistal protessors Betty Cleary and Martha 


VErsity Elaine Hannah 


Stout mnstructors 
Longe Island University Christine Edwards 
assistant professor 


Marietta College Lhomas L. Fernandez 


sistant protesso. 
Michigan State University: William Brandon 


ocia te professor Anthony Collins in 


Paterson stat College New Jersey Jane 
Neil Shel 


Barry, Sidney Berman, Jay Ludwig, 
don, assistant professors 
Pennsvivania State Universitv: Arthur Hun 
gerford, assistant professor; Grace Ferrari, David 
Jabusch, and Barbara Lieb, instructors 
Pepperdine College led Starnes, instructo) 
Smith College: Denis Johnston, professor 
South Dakota State College Robert Litke, di 
rector of the speech clink 
Southwest Texas State College Ramsey Yel 


lence: David Adams 


vington, playwright in resi 
mstructor. 

State University of New York College of Edu 
cation, Oneonta: Junius N. Hamblin, director 
of theatre; Daniel ]. Fleischhacker and Gentry 
W. Lovett, instructors 

lemple Universit Henry Goehl and Clyde 
E. Reeves, assistant professors; Aram Aghazarian, 
Alice Ridge, Bernice Schneyer, instructors 

Texas Christian University: Fred L. Christen 
Anita Hale, and Marjorie Moore, instructors 

Towson State College Maryland): Richard 
Gillespie, director of theatre 

University of Colorado: James Sandoe, as 
sistant director of theatre 

University of Hawaii: Joyce Higuchi, Loretta 
Krause, Laura Lynn Shun, Joyce Walker, in 
structors, 

University of Houston: Paul Stephenson, visit 
ing director of theatre; Carolyn Yarbrough, in 
Structor. 

University of Kansas: William R. Reardon, 
associate professor Donald W Hansen, in 
structo1 

University of Missouri: O. John Emerson, 
Ishmacl Gardner, Donald MacLennan, Kenneth 
McGuire, Leon Tilbury, Leonard Wurthman 


instructors 
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University of Oregon: Lawrence Wismer 

University of New Mexico: Vincent Bevilac 
qua, instructor 

Washington State University: James R. Me 
Dearmon, assistant professor 

Western Illinois University: Robert N. Bos 
trom, Alfred G. Brooks, and William R. Hodg 
son, assistant professors 

Western Michigan Universitv: Dorothy Kes 
ter, assistant protessol 

Western State College of Colorado: Richard 
Wilson, technical director of theatre 

West Virginia University: William Barnett 


1 Reed, R. Douglas Stal 


Beverly Cortes, Ronald 
lard, Sevle1 Thomas, instructors 

William and Marv, Richmond Professional In 
stitute Thomas R. Long, associate professor 


Richard A. Higgins, instructor 


PROMOTIONS 

Hunter College: Domis E. Plugge, associate 
professor; Doris Leberfeld, assistant professor 

Idaho State College: Carl L. Isaacson has be 
come head of the division of communications 
and Clark S. Carlile is now chairman of the 
department; Donald Ashboe, Allen Blomquist 
William Corbin, assistant professors 

Illinois State Normal University: George So 
derberg, associate professo1 

Indiana University: Hubert C. Heffner, dis 
tinguished service professor 

Marietta College Walter I Hobba, assistant 
professor 

Oregon State University Harold M. Livings- 
ton, professor; Robert L. Phillips, assistant pro- 
tesso1 

Pepperdine College: Warren S. Jones, pro 
fessor 

Smith College: Vincent (¢ Srann, assistant 
professo1 

South Dakota State College: Lawrence Stine 
issocia te professor. 

Texas Christian University: Dorothy M. Bell 
associat protesso1 

University of Colorado Margaret Becker, 
senior instructor 

University of Hawaii: Elizabeth Carr, chair- 
man of the d partment succeeding John P 
Hoshor who is now assistant dean of the col- 
lege of arts and sciences 

University of Missouri: Robert P. Friedman 


ind Frances L. McCurdy, associate professors 
Washington State University: Hugh A. Run- 


dell, associat professor. 


West Virginia University: Llovd W. Welden, 


Sr., profess 1 
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SHOP 


LEAVES 
Abilene Christian College: Chapin Ross has 
been granted a two-year leave to continue his 
graduate study at the University of Southern 
California. 
Manchester College: Paul Keller, 
of the department, has been granted a year’s 


chairman 


leave. He will teach this fall semester at San 
Jose State College and spend the second se 
mester doing research at Stanford University. 
Carroll P. Lahman, professor emeritus, Pasadena 
College, will spend the year as chairman at 
Manchester. 

Arthur L. Buell has been 
granted a year’s leave to complete his doctoral 
Ohio 


Oberlin College: 


Marietta College: 


University. 

Paul H. 
1 sabbatical leave during the second semester. 
Charley A. 
his absence. 
Ohio 
granted a 
Ohio State 
Smith 


study at 


Boase will be on 


Leistner will serve as chairman in 


Greer has been 


Archie 


leave for 


University: 


year's graduate study at 
University. 
Snyder has been 


College: Denton 


granted a sabbatical leave for the academic 
vear. 

Southwest Texas State College: Willard Booth 
leave for the year. 

University of New York College of 


Robert D. Grosshans will 


will be on 
State 
Education, Oneonta: 
be on leave this year doing graduate work at 
Columbia University. Richard K. Siegfried will 
spend the year at Western Reserve University 
doing graduate work. 

University of Oregon: Glenn Starlin is on a 
as television consultant for 
State Education De- 


absence, 


year's leave to act 
education in the 
partment of New York. 
Horace W. Robinson will serve as department 


higher 
During his 


chairman. 
Irwin is 


John V. 


research in 


University of Wisconsin: 


spending the first semester doing 
Bethesda, Maryland, sponsored by a grant from 
Health. Claude S. 


Hayes is serving as director of the speech and 


the National Institutes of 


hearing clinic in his absence. 


Western State College of Colorado: E. Martin 
Hatcher has a year’s leave. 

RETIREMENTS 
samuel A. Eliot, professor of theatre, retired 


from Smith College this past June. Next June, 
Edith 
will retire. 

Gayland L. 
speech, and director of the speech clinic for 


Burnett, associate professor of theatre, 


associate professor of 


Draegert, 


the past ten years at South Dakota State Col- 
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lege, retired this summer. Mr. Draegert is liv- 
ing in the United Retirement Center at Brook 
ings, South Dakota, 
respondence from former colleagues and friends 


and will welcome cor- 


PERSONALS 
Samuel L. Becker, University of Iowa, read a 
paper entitled “Communications and Learning: 
Implications for Media Research” at the Inter- 
Instructional Television 


national Seminar on 


held by Purdue University with the coopera 
tion of UNESCO during October. Represen 
tatives from over forty countries attended the 
conference. 

Sam Boyd, Jr., West Virginia University, 


toured Europe this past summer on a univer- 
sity research grant studying European theatre 

A grant from the Ohio University Research 
Fund made it possible for Paul D. Brandes and 
Lloyd I. week in Sep 


tember at the 


Watkins to spend a 
Library of Congress doing re 
search in French oratory. 

Edward M. 
Christian College after a two 
absence for graduate study at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Two members of the department of speech at 
the University of Pittsburgh have had books 
published by the University of Pittsburgh Press 
Kalman A. Burnim, David Garrick, 
Director; and Klaus W. Life of 
Crown Price William. 

Theodore Clevenger, Jr., University of Wis 
from the Grad- 


Brown has returned to Abilene 


year’s leave of 


recently: 
Jonas, The 


received a 
study of the effect of cer- 


consin, has grant 
uate School for a 
listener 


variables on comprehension 


tain rate 
and speaker image 
Everett S. Cortright has returned to Oregon 
State University from a semester's sabbatical 
leave which he spent visiting college and com 
munity theatres throughout the United States 
The new editor of The Journal of Commu 
nication will be Frank E. X. Dance of the Uni 
versity of Kansas. 
Two persons have left the speech faculty at 
University to move into 


Western Michigan 


other areas of the university's operation. John 
J. Pruis has been named assistant to the pres- 
of the 


been ap- 


ident; he will also continue as director 
DeBoer has 


pointed an assistant director of field service. 


summer session. Marvin 


An exchange at the University of Colorado 
will bring Marion Downs of the Division of 
Otolaryngology, Medical 
the campus to teach courses in audiology, while 
Milton 


work in the Colorado General Hospital. 


University School, to 


Valentine does research and clinical 
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Robert Dunham, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, has been named director of the Pennsyl- 
vania High School Speech League. 

Charles Elson, Hunter College, has been 
made a lifetime Fellow of the International In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. 

Charles Goetzinger is executive officer of the 
Bureau of Communication Research of the 
Institute of Behavioral Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

For eleven weeks this past summer, Wallace 
Gray, Hunter College, directed summer stock at 
the Newport Playhouse, Newport, Rhode Island. 

David H. Grover, Oregon State University 
taught in the Naval Post-Graduate School at 
Monterey, California, this summer. 

Major General Harold F. Harding, Professor 
of Speech, Ohio State University, and com 
manding general of the 83rd Infantry Division, 
was principal speaker at the dedication of the 
Pennington US Army Reserve Center, Marion 
Ohio, in September. 

Barbara Pearson Lange, director of dramatics 
at Swarthmore College, has been appointed as 
sistant dean of women. 

R. L. Loreman, Marietta College, spent the 
summer as property master for the Kermit 
Hunter outdoor drama, Horn in the West, at 
Boone, North Carolina. 


Auley B. Luke has returned to the Univer- 
sity of Houston after a two year's leave of 
absence for graduate work at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The Macmillan Company has published Rec- 
ognition of Communist China: A Study in Ar- 
gument by Robert Newman, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Marie Hochmuth Nichols is back at the Uni 
versity of Illinois after a year’s leave of absence. 

Lowell Perry, director of radio at Abilene 
Christian College, has recently opened his 
own FM radio station, KFMN, in Abilene. 

Harold J. O’Brien, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, has been named assistant to the dean 
of the Liberal Arts College. 

Bernard B. Schlanger, West Virginia Uni 
versity, served as coordinator and lecturer at 
the University of Miami post graduate course 
in vocal disorders and esophageal speech spon 
sored by the United States Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation this summer. 


H. William Simington, Pennsylvania State 


University, has accepted an appointment ag 
Academic Coordinator for Continuing Educa 
tion in the College of Liberal Arts. He wil} 
continue to teach in the speech department. 

Luncheon speaker for the Chicago National 
Convention of the Medical Society Executives 
Association in August was William S. Tacey, 
University of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “Barg, 
Blockades, and Red Lights in Communica 
tion.” 

Charlotte G. Wells, University of Missouri, 
served as lecturer on cleft lip and palate at 
the University of Minnesota for a week in June. 
Later in the summer she was a visiting lec 
turer at the University of Colorado. 

Ruth A. Wilcox has become dean of women 

at Marietta College. 
NEEDED RESEARCH IN SPEFCH. A survey of needed 
research in speech has been completed by Wilk 
liam C, Seifrit, West Virginia Wesleyan College 
(Buckhannon, West Virginia). The survey and 
copies of the resultant report were financed by 
a grant from the West Virginia Wesleyan Com- 
mittee on Research. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Seifrit. 

The Newsletier of the Undergraduate Speech 
Instruction Interest Group (Volume 1, Number 
2) contains that portion of Mr. Seifrit’s work 
relevant to research in undergraduate instrue- 
tion. (This newsletter is, incidentally, the first 
printed interest group publication to reach ST), 
The survey is divided into sections dealing with 


public address; radio, television, and film; 
speech and hearing; oral interpretation; speech 
education; fundamentals of speech; and theatre, 


REVIEW OF RESEARCH. Research on “Speaking” 
for the three year period 1958-61 was reviewed 
by J. Jeffery Auer and Raymond G. Smith, In 
diana University, in Review of Educational Re- 
search, XXXI, 2. In the same issue, devoted to 
the language arts, Sam Duker, Brooklyn College, 


reviewed research in “Listening.” 





REORGANIZATION AT SMITH. Effective in Septem- 
ber a Department of Theatre and Speech at 
Smith College was formed to merge courses and 
activities formerly in two departments. Denis 
Johnston is serving as department chairman. 
Charlotte H. Fitch, formerly chairman of the 
Department of Speech, is director of speech 


courses in the new department. 
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